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THYRSIS. 


A Monopy, ¢o convnemorate the Author's friend, Antuun Huecu Cioven, 
who died at Florence, 1861.1 


How changed is here each spot man makes or fills! 
In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same ; 
The village-street its haunted mansion lacks, 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name, 
And from the roofs the twisted chimney-stacks. 
Are ye too changed, ye hills? 
See, ‘tis no foot of unfamiliar men 
To-night from Oxford up your pathway strays ! 
Here came I often, often, in old days ; 
Thyrsis and I ; we still had Thyrsis then. 


Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth Farm, 
Up past the wood, to where the elm-tree crowns 
The hill behind whose ridge the sunset flames ? 
The Signal-Elm, that looks on Isley Downs, 
The Vale, the three lone wears, the youthful Thames }— 
This winter-eve is warm, 
Humid the air ; leafless, yet soft as spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse and briers ; 
And that sweet City with her dreaming spires 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening, 


Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night. 
Only, methinks, some loss of habit’s power 
Befalls me wandering through this upland dim. 
Once pass’d I blindfold here, at any hour, 
Now seldom come I, since I came with him. 
That single elm-tree bright 
Against the west—I miss it! is it gone? 
We prized it dearly ; while it stood, we said, 
Our friend, the Scholar-Gipsy, was not dead ; 
While the tree lived, he in these fields lived on. 


1 Throughout this Poem there is reference to another piece, The Scholar-Gipsy, 
printed in the first volume of the Author’s Poems. 
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Thyrsis. 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here! 
But once I knew each field, each flower, each stick, 


And with the country-folk acquaintance made 
By barn in threshing-time, by new-built rick. 
Here, too, our shepherd-pipes we first assay’d. 
Ah me! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s-holiday. 
Needs must I lose them, needs with heavy heart 
Into the world and wave of men depart ; 
But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 


It irk’d him to be here, he could not rest. 
He loved each simple joy the country yields, 
He loved his mates ; but yet he could not keep, 
For that a shadow lower’d on the fields, 
Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, and fill’d his head. 
He went; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground ; 
He could not wait their passing, he is dead. 


So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks, and all the grassy floor, 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May, 
And chestnut-flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 


The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I, 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-William with its homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-mufiled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening-star. 


He hearkens not! light comer, he is gone! 
What matters it? next year he will return, 
And we shall have him in the sweet spring-days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 
And blue-bells trembling by the forest-ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown. 
But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see ; 
See him come back, and cut a smoother reed, 
And blow a strain the world at last shall heed— 


For Time, not Corydon, hath conquer’d thee, 
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Alack, for Corydon no rival now! 
But when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate, 
Some good survivor with his flute would go, 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate, 
And cross the unpermitted ferry’s flow, 
And unbend Pluto’s brow, - 
And make leap up with joy the beauteous head 
Of Proserpine, among whose crowned hair 
Are flowers, first open’d on Sicilian air ; 


And flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the dead. 


O easy access to the hearer’s grace, 

When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine! 
For she herself had trod Sicilian fields, 

She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine, 

She knew each lily white which Enna yields, 
Each rose with blushing face; 

She loved the Dorian pipe, the Dorian strain. 
But ah, of our poor Thames she never heard ! 
Her foot the Cumner cowslips never stirr’d ; 

And we should tease her with our plaint in vain, 


Well! wind-dispersed and vain the words will be, 

Yet, Thyrsis, let me give my grief its hour 

In the old haunt, and find our tree-topp’d hill! 
Who, if not I, for questing here hath power? 

I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 

I know the Fyfield tree, 

I know what white, what purple fritillaries 

The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 

Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields ; 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries ; 


— 


know these slopes; who knows them if not I?}— 
But many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 
With thorns once studded, old, white-blossom’d trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and, far descried, 
High tower’d the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time ; 
Down each green bank hath gone the ploughboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 


Where is the girl, who, by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoor'd our skitf, when, through the Wytham flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet among, 
And darting swallows, and light water-gnats, 
We track’d the shy Thames shore? 
Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass? 
They all are gone, and thou art gone as well. 
6G2 
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Thyrsis. 


Yes, thou art gone, and round me too the Night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade, 
I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with grey ; 
I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong train ; 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
And hope, once crush’d, less quick to spring again. 


And long the way appears, which seem’d so short 

To the unpractised eye of sanguine youth ; 
And high the mountain-tops, in cloudy air, 

The mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth, 
Tops in life’s morning-sun so bright and bare. 

Unbreachable the fort 

Of the long-batter’: world uplifts its wall ; 
And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy repose, 

And Night as welcome as a friend would fall. 


But hush! the upland hath a sudden loss 
Of quiet ;—Look! adown the dusk hill-side 
A troop of Oxford hunters going home, 
As in old days, jovial and talking, ride. 
From hunting with the Berkshire hounds they come. 
Quick! let me fly, and cross 
Into yon further field !—’Tis done ; and see, 
Back’d by the sunset, which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening-sky, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! the Tree! 


I take the omen! Eve lets down her veil, 
The white fog creeps from bush to bush about, 
The west unflushes, the high stars grow bright, 
And in the scatter’d farms the lights come out. 
L cannot reach the Signal-Tree to-night, 
Yet, happy omen, hail! 
Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno vale 
(For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep 
Under the flowery oleanders pale), 


Hear it, O Thyrsis, still our Tree is there !— 
Ah, vain! These English fields, this upland dim, 
These brambles pale with mist engarlanded, 
That lone, sky-pointing Tree, are not for him. 
To a boon southern country he is fled, 
And now in happier air, 
Wandering with the great Mother's train divine 
(And purer or more subtle soul than thee, 
| trow, the mighty Mother doth not see!) 
Within a folding of the Apennine, 
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Thou hearest the immortal strains of old. 
Putting his sickle to the perilous grain, 
In the hot cornfield of the Phrygian king, 
For thee the Lityerses song again 
Young Daphnis with his silver voice doth sing ; 
Sings his Sicilian fold, 
Ilis sheep, his hapless love, his blinded eyes ; 
And how a call celestial round him rang, 
And heavenward from the fountain-brink he sprang, 
And all the marvel of the golden skies. 


There thou art gone, and me thou leavest here, 
Sole in these fields; yet will I not despair. 
Despair I will not, while I yet desery 
Neath the soft canopy of English air 
That lonely Tree against the western sky. 
Still, still these slopes, ’tis clear, 
Our Gipsy-Scholar haunts, outliving thee! 
Fields where the sheep from cages pull the hay, 
Woods with anemonies in flower till May, 
Know him a wanderer still; then why not me? 


A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine ; and I seek it too. 
This does not come with houses or with gold, 
With place, with honour, and a flattering crew ; 
’Tis not in the world’s market bought and sold. 
But the smooth-slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired. 
Out of the heed of mortals is he gone, 
He wends unfollow’d, he must house alone ; 
Yet on he fares, by his own heart inspired. 


Thou too, O Thyrsis, on like quest wert bound, 
Thou wanderedst with me for a little hour. 
Men gave thee nothing; but this happy quest, 
If men esteem’d thee feeble, gave thee power, 
If men procared thee trouble, gave thee rest. 
And this rude Cumner ground, 
Its fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields, 
Here cam’st thou in thy jocund youthful time, 
Here was thine height of strength, thy golden primc ; 
And still the haunt beloved a virtue yields. 


What though the music of thy rustic flute 

Kept not for long its happy, country tone ; 
Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 

Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, 
Which task’d thy pipe too sore, and tired thy throat-— 

It fail’d, and thou wert mute. 

Yet hadst thou alway visions of our light, 
And long with men of care thou couldst not stay, 
And soon thy foot resumed its wandering way, 

Left human haunt, and on alone till night. 
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Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here! 
’*Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of yore, 
Thyrsis, in reach of sheep-bells is my home, 
Then through the great town’s harsh, heart-wearying roar, 
Let in thy voice a whisper often come, 
To chase fatigue and fear: 


Why faintest thou ? 


I wander’d till I died. 


Roam on; the light we sought is shining still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our Tree yet crowns the hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved hillside. 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 


BY RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Ir must not be forgotten that Rufus 
Hutton all this time was very bard at 
work, and so was Mrs. Corklemore. 
Between that lady and Eoa pleasant 
little passes gave a zest to daily in- 
tercourse, Georgie’s boundless sympa- 
thies being circumscribed only by 
terror. Nevertheless, although Sir Cra- 
dock laughed (when his spirits were 
good, and his mind was clear) at their 
fundamental difference, Georgie began 
to gain upon him, and Eoa to lose 
ground. How could it be otherwise, 
even if their skill had been equal—and 
Eoa not only had no skill, but scorned 
sweet Georgie for having any—how 
could Mrs. Corklemore fail of doing her 
blessed duty, when she was in the house 
all day, and Eoa out, jumping the river, 
or looking about for Bob Garnet? What- 
ever the weather was, out went Foa, 
speering around for the tracks of Bob, 
which, like those of a mole, were self- 
evident ; and then hiding behind a great 
tree when she found him; and hoping, 
with flutter of heart about it, that Bob 
had not happened to see her. Yet if he 
happened not to see, she would go up 
and be cross with him, and ask whether 
Amy Rosedew had turned to the right 
or left there, or had stopped in a hollow 
tree. And did Bob think she looked 
well that morning? Then he had no 


right to think so. And perhaps her own 
new hat, with black ostrich, was a 
hideously ugly thing. Oh, she only 
wished there were tigers ! 

Leave the little dear to do exactly as 
she likes—for nothing else she will do; 
and now in looking throngh the forest, 
grey and white with winter, scorn we 
not the grand old trunk, in our gay love 
of the mistletoe. 

There was a very ancient tree, an oak 
well-known and good of fame even at 
the first perambulation of our legislator 
king. It stood upon the bend and brow 
under which two valleys meet, where a 
horse-shoe of the wood has chanced, and 
water takes’ advantage. In the scoop 
below the tree, two covered brooks fetch 
rourd high places into one another, 
prattle satisfaction, and steal away for 
their honeymoon without a breeze upon 
them. This “ mark-oak,” last of seven 
stout brothers, dwells upon a surge of 
upland, and commands three valleys, 
two of which unite below it, and the 
other leads them off, welcoming their 
waters. The grand tree lifts its proven 
column, channeled, ramped, and crock- 
eted, flaked with brown on lines of grey, 
and bulked with cloud-like ganglions, 
Then from the maintop, where is room 
for fifty archers to draw the bow, limbs 
of rugged might arise, spread flat, or 
stragule downwards. But the two great 
limbs of all, the power and main glory, 
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the arms that reared their pride to heaven, 
are stricken, riven, and blasted. Gaping 
with great holes and rotten, heavily 
twisted in and out, and ending in four 
long scraggy horns, ghastly white in the 
winter sun; where the squirrel durst not 
build, nor the honey-buzzard watch for 
prey ; this shattered hope of a noble life 
records the wrath of heaven. 

The legend is that a turf-cutter having 
murdered a waylost pedlar, for the sake 
of his pack, buried the corpse in this 
hollow tree, and sat down on the grave 
to count his booty. Here, while he was 
bending over the gewgaws and the 
trinkets, which he had taken for gold 
upon the poor huckster’s word, and 
which gleamed and flashed in the August 
twilight, the vengeance of God fell upon 
him. In bodily form God’s lightning 
crashed through the dome of oak above 
him, leaped on the murderer’s head, and 
drove him through the cloven earth, 
breast to breast on his victim’s corpse. 
You may be sure that the sons of Ytene, 
a timid and superstitious race, find small 
attractions in that tree, when the shades 
of night are around it. 

John Rosedew did not return on the 
Monday, nor yet on the Tuesday, &c. 
Not even until the last down-train roared 
through the Forest on Saturday. Then, 
as it rushed through the dark night of 
winter, throwirg its white breath (more 
strong than our own, and very little more 
fleeting) in bracelets on the brown-armed 
trees, and in chains on the shoulders 
of heather, the parson leaned back on 
the filthy panels of a second-class car- 
riage, and thought of the scene he had 
left. 

He had written from London to Miss 
Rosedew, insisting, so far as he ever 
cared to insist on a little matter, that 
none at home should stay up for him, 
that no one should come to the station 
to meet him, and that Pell should be 
begged to hold himself ready for the 
Sunday’s duty, because Mr. Rosedew 
would not go home, if any change should 
that day befall unlucky Cradock Nowell. 
Lucky Cradock, one ought to say, inas- 
much as for a fortnight now he had lost 
all sense of trouble. 


Finding from Dr. Tink that no rapid 
change was impending, John Rosedew de- 
termined to see his home, and allay his 
child’s anxiety. Moreover he felt that 
his “cure of souls” must need their 
Sunday salting. Now walking away 
from the wooded station that cloudy 
Christmas eve—for Christmas that year 
fell on Sunday—how grand he 1ound 
the difference from the dirty coop of 
London. The new moon was set, but 
the clouds began to lift above the tree- 
tops, and a faint Aurora flushed and 
flickered in the far north-west. Then 
out came several stars rejoicing, singing 
in twinkles their Maker's praise; and 
some of the sounds that breathe through 
a forest, even in the hush of a winter's 
night, began to whisper peace and death, 

John, who feared not his Master’s 
works, and was happiest often in soli- 
tude, trudged along with the leathern 
valise, and three paper parcels strapped 
comfortably upon his ample back. 
Presently he began to think of home 
and his parish cares, and the breadth of 
God spread around him ; and then from 
thinking rose unawares into higher com- 
munion, for surely it is a grander thing 
to feel than to think of greatness. And 
in this humour quietly he plodded his 
proper course for the first four miles or 
so, until he had passed the Dame Slough, 
near the Blackwater stream, and was 
over against Vinney Ridge. But here 
he must needs try a short cut, through 
the Government Woods, to Nowelhurst, 
though even in the broad daylight he 
could scarcely have found his way there. 
He thought that, in spite of his orders, 
Amy would be sure to stay up for him, 
and so he must hurry homeward. 

At a fine brisk pace, for a man of his 
years, he plunged into the deep wood, 
and in five minutes’ time he had very 
little hope of getting out before daylight. 
Have you ever been Jost in a great wood 
at night, alone, and laden, and weary, 
where the frithings have not been cut 
for ten years, when there is no moon or 
wind to guide a man, and the stars 
glimpse so deceitfully? How the stubs, 
even if you are so guick-footed as not to 
be doubled back by them, or thrown 
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down with nostrils patulous,—how they 
catch you at the knee with three prongs 
apiece, and make you think of white 
swelling! Then the slip, where the wet 
has dribbled from some officious branch, 
or sow, or cow, summer-pasturing, has 
kept her volutabre. Down you plump, 
and your heels alone have chance of 
going to heaven, because (unless you are 
a wonder) you swear so villainous hard. 
Rising with some difficulty, after doubt- 
ing if it be worth the while, and 
rubbing spitefully ever so long at “the 
case of the part affected,” you have 
nothing for it but to start again, and 
fall into worse disasters. Going very 
carefully then you jump from the goad- 
ing repulse of a holly into the heart of 
a hazel-bush,—one which has numberless 
clefts and tongs, and is hospitable to a 
bramble. Tumbling out of it, full of 
thorns, recalling your Farnaby epigram, 
and wishing they had pelted the hazel 
harder, away you go, quite desperate 
now, knowing well that the wood is full 
of swamps, some of which will petrify 
you, under sun-dew and blue campanula, 
when the summer comes again. 

Through all these pleasing incidents 
and animating encounters John Rosedew 
went ahead, and, too often, a “ header,” 
until he was desperately tired, and sat 
down to think about it. Then he heard 
two tawny owls hooting to one another, 
across at least a mile of trees; and 
every forest sound grew clearer in the 
stillness of the night; the sharp, sad 
ery of the martin-cat, the bark of the 
fox so impatient, the rustle of the dry 
leaves as a weasel or rat skirred over 
them, the wing-flap of some sliding bird 
roused from his roost by danger, the 
scratching of claws upon trunks now 
and then, and the rubbing of horns 
against underwood: these and other 
stranger noises, stirring the “ down of 
darkness,” moving the sense of lonesome 
mystery and of fear indefinite, were 
abroad on the air (in spite of Shake- 
speare) on that Christmas Eve. 

John Rosedew laid his burden by, 
and began to think, or wonder, what 
was best todo. Long as he had lived 
amid the woods, he knew much more of 
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classic sylvule and poetical arundines, 
than of the natural greenwood, and the 
tasseling of morasses. Bob Garnet 
would have found his way there, or in 
any other English forest, with little 
hesitation. From his knowledge of all 
the epiphytes and their different aspects, 
the bent of the winter grasses, the sense 
which even a bramble has of sun and 
wind and rain, he would soon have 
established his compass, with allowance 
for slope and exposure. 

The parson sat upon an ants’ nest, 
which had done its work, and feeling 
discharged collapsed with him—a big 
nest of the largest British ant, which is 
mostly found near fir-trees. That nest 
alone would have told poor Bob some- 
thing of his whereabouts ; for there are 
not many firs in that part of the forest, 
and only one clump, high up on a hill, 
in the wood where John Rosedew had 
lost himself. But the man of great 
learning was none the wiser, only he felt 
that his smaliclothes were done for, and 
Mr. Channing’s fashionable cut gone 
almost as prematurely as the critic who 
had condemned it. 

“Let me now consider,” said Mr. 
Rosedew to himself, for about the fif- 
tieth time; “it strikes me at the first 
sight—though I declare I can’t see 
anything—would that I could not feel ! 
for I confess that these legs are griev 
ous; but putting aside that view or 
purview of the question, it strikes me 
that, having no Antigone to lead me 
from this, which certainly is the grove 
of the Eumenides—there is another 
ant gone up my leg—‘ingentis formica 
laboris.’ 1 wish he wouldn’t work so 
hard, though, and I always have had 
the impression that they stayed in- 
doors in the winter. Mem. To consult 
Theophrastus, and compare him, as 
usual, with Pliny. Also look at the 
Geoponika, full of valuable hints— 
why there he is again, biting very 
hard or stinging. What says Aristo- 
phanes about the music of the gnats? 
Indelicate, I fear, as he too often is. 
Nay, nay, good ant, if indeed thou art an 
ant— Why what is that over yonder?” 

It was a dim light in the great hollow 
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oak, “the Murderer’s Tree,” as they 
called it, not a hundred yards from 
John Rosedew. The parson approached 
it cautiously, for he knew that desperate 
men, and criminals under a ban, still 
harboured sometimes in the Forest. As 
he grew nearer, the feeble light, glim- 
mering through the entrance, showed 
him at once what tree it was, because 
the rays glanced through two dark holes 
under the bulging and beetling brow, 
which peasants call “the eyes of God.” 

John Rosedew was as brave a man as 
ever wept for another’s grief, or with the 
word of God assuaged it. No man 
could have less superstition, unless (as 
some would have us believe) all religion 
is that. Upon this point we will not be 
persuaded, until we have seen them live 
the better, and die the more calmly for 
holding it. Yet’ John Rosedew, so 
firmly set, so full of faith in his Maker, 
so far above childish fears (which spring 
from the absence of our Father),—he, 
who having injured none had no dread 
of any, yet drew back and trembled 
greatly at the sight before him. 

A small reflectoramp, with the wick 
overhung with fungus, stood upon a 
knotted niche in the hollow of the tree. 
By it, and with his face and eyes set 
towards the earth, a tall and powerful 
man, stripped to the waist, was leaning, 
with one great arm beneath his forehead, 
and bloody stripes across his back. The 
drooping of his figure, the woe in every 
vein of it, the deep and everlasting 
despair in every bone—it was an ex- 
tremity of our human nature, which 
neither chisel nor pen may approach, 
nor even the mind of man conceive, 
until it has been through it. 

Presently the man upraised his mas- 
sive head, and scorned himself for being 
so effeminate. He had nearly fainted 
with the pain; what right had he to 
feel it? Why should his paltry body 
quail at a flea-bite lash or so, when body 
and soul were damned for ever? But 
if his form had told of sorrow, great 
God, what did his face tell? He never 
sighed, nor groaned, nor moaned ; his 
woe was beyond such trumpery ; he 
simply took the heavy scourge from the 


murderer’s grave, upon which it had 
dropped when the swoon came over 
him, and, standing well forth in the 
black hollow’s centre, to gain full swing 
for his scorpion thongs, he lashed him- 
self over back and round breast, with 
the utmost strength of his mighty arms, 
with every corded muscle leaping, but 
not a sign of pain on his face, nor a 
nerve of his body flinching. Then, at 
last, he fell away, and allowed himself 
to moan a little. 

John Rosedew would have leaped 
forward at once, in his horror at such 
self-cruelty, but that he saw who it was, 
and knew how his meddling would be 
taken. He knew that Bull Garnet's 
religious views were very strange and 
peculiar, and never must be meddled 
with, except at his own request, and at 
seasonable moments. Yet he had never 
dreamed that self-chastisement was part 
of them. 

“ Garnet a wild flagellant!” said the 
parson to himself ; “ well, I knew that 
he was an enthusiast, but never dreamed 
that he was a fanatic. And how shock- 
ingly hard he hits himself! Strong as 
Dr. Mastix at Sherborne ; but the doctor 
took good care never to hit himself. 
Upon my word, I must run away. It 
is too sad to laugh at. What resolution 
that man must have! He scarcely feels 
the blows in the agony of his mind. I 
must reason with him about it, if I ever 
can find occasion. With such violation 
of His image, God cannot be well 
pleased.” 

Meditating deeply upon this strange 
affair, the parson plodded homewards, 
for now he knew his way, with the 
Murderer’s Oak for his landmark. At 
last he saw his quiet home, and gave a 
very gentle knock, because it was so 
late. 

The door was opened by Amy herself, 
pale, excited, and jumping. 

“Qh, daddy, daddy!” Chock— 
chock—chock—such a lot of kisses, and 
both arms round his neck. 

“Corculum, voluptas, glycymelon, 
anima mea—” 

“Oh papa, say ‘ Amy dear,’ and then 
I shall know it is you.” 
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Then she laughed, and then she cried, 
and presently fell to at kissing again. 
I am afraid she proved herself a fool ; 
but allowance must be made for her, 
because she had never learned before 
how to get on without her father. 

“Oh, you beautiful love of a daddy! 
[ was quite sure you would come, you 
know ; that you could not leave me 
any longer ; so I would not listen toa 
single word any one of them said, And 
I kept the kitchen fire up, and a good 
fire in your pet room, dear ; and I have 
got such a supper for you! 
with your coat in a minute, darling. 
Oh, how poorly you look, my own 
father! But we will soon put you to 
rights again. Aunt Doxy is gone to 
bed, hurrah! and so are Jemima and 
Jenny. And she won’t have the impu- 
dence to come down, with all her hair 
in the jelly-bags, so I shall have you all 
to myself, dada; and if any one can 
deserve you, I do.” 

“ My own pet child, my warm-hearted 
dear,” said John, with the tears in his 


eyes; “I had not the least idea that 
your mind was so ill-regulated. We 
must have a course of choriambic: 


° 


together, or the heavy trimacrine di- 
meter, as I have ventured to name it, 
about which—” 

“ About which not another short syl- 
lable, till you have had a light tri-mack- 
erel supper, and not a quasi-casura left 
even.” 

“Why, Amy, you are getting quite 
witty!” And John, with one arm stil 
in his overcoat, looked at 
eyes wonderingly. 

“ Of course I am dad, when you come 
home. My learning sparkles at sight 
of you. Come, quick now, for fear of 
my eating you before you begin your 
supper. You'll have it in the kitchen, 
you know, dear, because it will be so 
much nicer; and then a pipe by the 
book-room fire, and a chat with 
good little daughter. 
mind you never g 
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your 
O father, father, 
» away from me such 
a long, long time again.” 

John thought to himself that, ere 
many years, he must yo away from his 
Amy for much more than a fortnight; 
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but of course he would not damp her 
young joy with any such troubles 
now. 

“ If you please, my meritorious father, 
you will come to the door, and just smell 
them; and then you will have five 
minutes allowed you to put on your 
dear old dressing-gown, and the slippers 
worked by the Vestal virgins; five 
minutes by the kitchen-clock, and not 
a book to be touched, mind. Now 
don’t they smell lovely? I put them 
on when | knew your knock. The first 
mackerel of the season, only caught this 
afternoon. I sent word to Mr. Pell for 
them. He can do what he likes with 
the fishermen. And you know as well 
as I do, papa, you can never resist a 
mackerel.” 

When John came down, half the 
table was covered with some of his 
favourite authors—not that she meant 
to let him read, but only because he 
would miss his books a great deal more 
than the salt-cellar—and the other half 
she was bleaching, and smoothing, and 
stroking with a snowy cloth, soft and 
sleek as her own bare arms, settling all 
things in lovely order, and looking at 
her father every moment, with the skirt 
of her frock pinned up, and her glossy 
hair dancing jigs on the velvet slope of 
her shoulders, And made bim 
hungrier every moment by savoury word 
and choice innuendo. 


she 


“Worcester sauce, pa, darling, and a 
little of the very best butter, not mixed 
up with flour, you know, but melting on 
them, like their native element. Just 
see how they are browning, and not a 

What is it 
about the rhombus, pa, and when am I 
to read Juvenal ?” 

** Never, my child,” 

“Very well, pa, dear, you know best, 
of course ; but I thought it was very 
nice about weighing Hannibal, in the 
Excerpta. Father, put that book down; 
I can’t allow any reading. And after 
supper I shall expect you to spin me 
such a yarn, dear, to wind up the thread 
of your adventures.” 

- said John, calmly, 
although he was so hungry; “the very 


bit of the skin come off 


. , ? 
Todvurevew,” 
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word poor Cradock used in his rendering 
of that dirge— 


“MibxOov otvexa Tov Kar’ Fuap 
*Exrodurévoas olxade, 
MioOdv dépwy, ivvcas.’ 


Oh, I forgot; ah yes, to be sure. 
A word, I mean, which expresses in a 
figurative and yet homely manner—” 
*Cradock, papa! Oh, father, have 
you been with him in London? Oh, 
how Aunt Doxy has cheated me! You 
know very well, my own father, that 
you cannot tell me a story. Did you 
go to London because Cradock was very 





“Yes,” said her father, those soft 
bright eyes beamed into his so appeal- 
ingly ; “ my own child, your Cradock is 
very ill, indeed.” 

“ Not dead, father? Oh, not dead?” 

“No, my child; nor in any great 
danger, I sincerely believe, just at 
present.” 

“Then eat your supper, pa, while it 
is hot. I am so glad you have seen 
him. I am quite content with that.” 

She believed, or she would not have 
said it. And yet how far from the 
truth it was! 

“ You shall tell me all after supper, 
my father. Thank God for His mercies 
tome. I am never in a hurry, dear.” 

Yet Amy, in dishing up the mackerel, 
had the greatest difficulty (for her breath 
came short, and her breast heaved fust) 
in holding back the tide of hysterics 
which would have spoiled her father’s 
supper. 

“My amulet, I cannot eat a morsel 
while I see your hand shake. Darling, 
I must tell you all; I cannot bear your 
anxiety.” 

The second mackerel, a fish of no 
manners, instead of curling his tail at 
the frying, had glued it to the pan, until 
a tear of Amy’s fried, and then he let 
goinamoment. John Rosedew caught 
his darling child, and drew her to his 
knees, with the frying-pan in her hand ; 
and then he mae her Jook at him, and 
she tried to have her eyes dry. Do 
what she might she could not speak, 
only to let her neck rise, and her drooping 


eyelids tremble. “ My own life’s love, I 
have told you the worst. God is very 
good to us. Cradock has been at the 
point of death, but now he is better a 
little. Only his mind is in danger. 
And it must come home very slowly, if it 
comes at all. Now, darling, you know 
everything.” 

She took his magnificent silvery head 
between her little white hands, and 
kissed him twice on either brow, but 
not a word she said. 

““My own sweet child,” cried her 
father, slowly passing one arm around 
her, aud swindling his heart of a smile ; 
“T am apt to make the worst of things. 
Let us try to be braver, or at least to 
have more faith.” 

She leaped up at that very word, with 
the dawn of a glorious smile in her eyes, 
and she took the frying-pan once again, 
and eased out, with a white-handled 
knife, mackerel No. 3. sut, upon 
second thoughts, she let him slide into 
the frizzle again, so that he might be 
comfortable. Her heart was down very 
deep just now, but for all that, her father 
must have and must enjoy his supper. 

“Father, I’m all right now. Only 
eat your supper, dear. What a selfish 
thing I am!” 

“ Have a bit, my darling heart.” 
“Yes, I will have a bit of tail, pa, 


just to test my cookery. That’s what I 


call frying! Look at the blue upon 
him, and the crisp brown shooting over 
it! Come, daddy, no nonsense, if you 
please. I could have eaten all three of 
them if I had only been out on the 
warren. And you to come starving from 
London! Now No. 3, papa, if you 
please.” But she kept her face away 
from him, and bent her neck peculiarly. 

“‘How beautifully fresh this ale is. 
Oh, the stuff they sell in London! I 
am almost inclined to consider the result 
of taking another half glass,” 

Iler quick feet went pat on the cellar- 
steps, while her father was yet perpend- 
ing; and she came back not a whit out 
of breath, but sweetly fresh and excited. 

“Such a race, pa; because I know of 
one family of cockroaches, and half sus- 
pect another. They are so very impru- 
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dent. Robert Garnet says that they 
stay at home, and keep their Christmas 
domestically, and I need not run for 
fear of them, at least till the end of 
April. And perhaps he is right, because 
he knows and studies everything nasty. 
Only I can’t believe what he says about 
ants, because it contradicts Solomon, 
who was so very much older. Now, you 
paternal darling, let me froth it up for 
you.” 

“Thank the Lord for as good a meal 
as ever one of His children was blessed 
with.” 

The parson stood up as he said these 
words, and put his thick but not large 
hands together, among the crumbs on 
the table-cloth. 

“Now, if you please, the leastest-— 
double superlative, pa, you know, like 
mpurtiatos, and something else—oh, they 
will pluck me at Oxford!—the very 
leastest little drop of the old French 
cognac we bought for parochial rheuma- 
tism, with one thin slice of lemon, an 
ebullition of water, and half a knob of 
sugar.” 

Before John could remonstrate, there 
it was, all winking at him, and begging 
to be sniffed before sipping. 

“ My pet, you are so premature. How 
can I trust your future? You never 
give me time to consider a subject, even 
in the first of its bearings.” 

“To be sure not, father. You know 
quite well you would take at least eight 
different views of the matter, and multi- 
ply them into eight others of people I 
never heard of. Now the pipe, dear. 
You shall have it here, because it is 
so much warmer. You know you can’t 
fill it properly.” 

So the parson, happy in having a 
child who could fill a pipe better than 
he could, leaned hack in his favourite 
chair, which Amy had wheeled in for 
him, and held his long clay in his left 
hand, while his right played with her 
hair, as she sat at his feet, and coaxed 
him. 

“Sermon all ready, dear ?” 

“Well, you know best about that, 
Amy; I always trust you to arrange 
them.” 
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“Never fear, papa; leave it to me. 
What would you do without me? I have 
put you out such a beauty, because it is 
Christmas-day : one that makes me cry, 
because I have heard it so often. But 
you must have confidence in me.” 

“Implicit confidence, my pet. Still 
I like to run my eyes over them, for I 
cannot see as I did. My eyes are getting 
so old.” 

“ ]’ll kiss them till you can’t see one 
bit, if you dare to say that again, papa. 
Old, indeed! They are better than 
mine. And I can see the pattern of a 
lady-bird, all across the room. There 
was a lady-bird on the window to-day. 
At this time of year, only think! That 
was good luck, wasn’t it? And a dear 
little robin flew in, and perched upon 
the hat-pegs ; and then I knew that you 
must come home.” 

“Oh, you superstitious pet! I must 
reason with you to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Upon the Christmas morning the parish 
flocked to church, and the church was 
dressed so beautifully that every one 
was amazed, Amy and Eoa made the 
wreaths, the garlands, and rosettes, and 
only one cross out of the lot, a badly- 
bred Maltese one, and Eoa walked over 
the barbarous pew-screens (like the 
travisses in a stable), springing from one 
to another, with a cable of flowers and 
evergreens, as easily and calmly as she 
would come downstairs to dinner. Of 
course she had never heard of that sort 
of thing before, but she took to it at 
once, as she did to anything pretty ; and 
soon she was Amy’s mistress, as indeed 
she must be every one’s, unless she 
could not bear them. 

The sons of the Forest looked up with 
amazement as they shambled in one 
after other, and an old woodcutter went 
home for his axe, lest the ivy should 
throttle the pillars. On the whole, the 
parish attributed this great outburst of 
foliage to the indignation of the pixies 
at Parson John’s going to London, and 
staying there so long. 
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The prayers were read by Mr. Pell, 
for the rector was weary and languid ; 
but he would not forego his pleasant 
words to the well-known flock that 
day. While the choir was making a 
stupendous din out of something they 
called an “anthem,” Octave slipped 
off to his Rushford duty, through the 
chancel-door. Then with his silken 
gown on—given him years ago by sub- 
scription, and far too grand for him to 
wear, except at Christmas and Easter— 
John Rosedew mounted the pulpit- 
stairs, and showed (as in a holy bower 
of good-will and of gratitude) the loving- 
kindness of his face and the grandeur 
of his forehead. As he glanced from 
one to other with a general welcome, a 
genial interest in the welfare both of 
soul and body, a stir and thrill ran 
through the church, and many eyes 
were tearful. For already a rumour 
was abroad that “Uncle John” must 

ave them, that another Christmas- 
day would see a stranger in his pulpit. 

After dwelling briefly on his favourite 
subject, Christian love, and showing (by 
quotations from the noblest of heathen 
philosophers) how low and false their 
standard was, how poor a keystone is 
earthly citizenship, the patriotism of a 
pugnacious village, or a little presump- 
tuous Attica, to crown and bind to- 
gether the great arch of humanity ; after 
showing too, with a depth of learning 
wasted on his audience, how utterly 
false the assertion is that the doctrines, 
or rather the principles, nay, the one 
great principle of our New Testament, 
had ever been anticipated on the banks 
of the Yellow River—eloquently he 
turned himself to the application of his 
subject. 

With some unconscious yearning per- 
haps, or perhaps some sense of home- 
truth, he gazed towards the curtained 
pew where sat his ancient friend, 
brought thither (it was too evident) by 
tidings of his absence. As the eyes of 
the old men met, for the first time after 
long estrangement—those eyes that had 
met so frankly and kindly for more than 
fifty years, during all which time each 
to the other had been a “ necessarius,” 
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—and as each observed how pale and 
gray his veteran comrade looked, neither 
heart was wholly free from self-reproach 
and sorrow. 

John Rosedew’s mild eyes glistened 
so, and his voice so shook and faltered, 
that all the parish noticed it, and won- 
dered what harm it had done, last week. 
For none of them had ever known 
his voice shake, except when some 
parishioner had done the unbecoming ; 
and then the village mourned it, because 
it vexed the parson so. 

The next day, as soon as parson John 
had found that all parochial matters 
were in proper trim, and that he might 
leave home again without neglect of 
duty, what did he do but order a fly, 
no less than a one-horse fly, from the 
“Jolly Foresters ;” which fly should 
rush to the parsonage-door, as nearly as 
might be, at one o'clock? Now why 
would not Corzbus suffice to carry the 
rector and valise, according to the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, a distance of 
two parasangs ? 

Simply because our Amy was going, 
and had every right to go. Beautiful 
Amy was going to London, great 
fountain-head of all visions and marvels, 
even from white long-clothes up to the 
era of striped crinoline. And who shall 
object, except on the ground that Amy 
was too good to go? 

If Amy were put down now in Hyde 
Park, Piccadilly, or Regent Street, at 
the height and cream of the season, 
when fop, and screw, and fogey, Frivolus 
and Frivola, Diana Venatrix, Copa 
Syrisca, Aphrodite Misthote, yea, and 
even some natural honest girls mode- 
rately ticketed, are doing their caravan- 
ing—if Amy were put on the pathway 
there, in her simple grey hat and feather, 
and that roundabout chenille thing 
which she herself had made, and which 
followed the lines of her figure so, fifty 
fellows, themselves of the most satis- 
factory figure (at Drummond's, or at 
Coutts's), fifty fellows who had slipped 
the hook fifty times apiece (spite of 
motherly bend O’Shaugnessey) must 
have received their stroke of grace, and 


hated Cradock Nowell, 
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Although the South-Western Rail- 
way had been open so many years, our 
forest-child had never been further from 
green leaf and yellow gorse, than Win- 
chester in the eastern hemisphere, and 
Salisbury in the western. And now 
after all to think that she was going to 
London, not for joy, but sorrow. Des- 
perate coaxing it had cost; every 
known or new device—transparent every 
one of them, as the pleading eyes that 
urged it—every bit of cozening learned 
from three years old and upward, every 
girlish argument that never can hold 
water, unless it be a tear-drop; and, 
better than a million pleas, every soft 
caress and kiss, all loving, all iniploring, 
—there was not one of these but came 
to batter Amy’s father, or ever he sur- 
rendered. For John’s ideas were very 
old-fashioned as to maidenly decorum, 
and Aunt Eudoxia’s view of the matter 
was even more prim and grim than his. 
Yet (as Amy well remarked) if she 
could see no harm in it, there certainly 
could be none; and how could they 
insist so much on the xadov and the 
mpémrov, as if they over-rode ro déov / 

It is likely enough that this last 
stroke won the palm of victory ; for, 
though Miss Amy knew little of Greek, 
and her father knew a great deal, she 
often contrived with true feminine skill 
to take his wicket neatly, before he had 
found his block-hole. And then her 
father would smile and chuckle, and 
ask to have his bat again; which never 
was allowed him. ‘To think that any 
man should be the father of such 
evotoyxia ! 

Therefore, that father was compelled 
to throw himself, flat as a flounder, on 
Eudoxia’s generosity ; for the leech- 
bottle now was dry. 

“ Darling Doxy, you know quite well 
you are such a wonderful manager ; 
you have got a little cash somewhere ?” 

He put it with a twist of interroga- 
tion, a quivering lever of doubt, and 
yet a grand fulcrum of confidence, which 
were totally irresistible. No wonder his 
daughter could coax. Oh that I were 
like you, John, when I want a bit of 
money ! 


Hereupon Aunt Doxy smiled, with 
the perception of superior mind, and 
the power of causing astonishment. 
Never a word she said, but went to 
some unknown recesses in holy upstair 
adyta: she fussed about with many 
keys, over sounding boards and creak- 
ing ones, to signify her caution; and 
at last came back with a leathern bag, 
wash-leather tied with bobbin. Putting 
up her hands to keep Amy at a dis- 
tance, she pursed her lips, as if to say, 
“ Now don’t be disappointed ; there is 
really nothing in it. Nothing, at least, 
I mean for people of your extravagant 
ideas.” 

Then one by one, before John’s eyes, 
which enlarged with a geometric pro- 
gression of amazement, she laid a gor- 
geous train of gold, as if it were but 
dominoes, beginning with half-sove- 
reigns first, then breaking into the 
broader gauge, until there must have 
been £20, and John thought of all his 
poor people. Verily then she stopped 
awhile, to enhance her climax; or 
perhaps she hesitated, as was only 
natural. But now the pleasure of the 
thing was too much for her prudence. 
Looking at John and then at Amy, and 
wanting to look at both at once, she 
lrew from alittle niche in the bag, with 
a jerk (as if it were nothing) a dainty 
marrowfat £10 note of the Bank of 
England, with a name of substance 
upon the back, and an authenticity of 
grease grander than any water-mark. 
She tried very hard to make light of it, 
and not wave it in the air even, but the 
tide of her heart was too strong for 
her, and she turned away, and cried as 
hard as if she had no money. 

Who may pretend to taste end tell 
every herb in the soup of nature? 
There is no sovereign mofy, no para- 
mount amellus ; even basil (the herb of 
kings) may be lost in garlic. Blest 
are they who seck not ever for the 
forced-meat balls, but find some good 
in every brewis, homely, burnt, or over- 
strained. John Rosedew, putting on 
his boots for the road to London, felt 
himself, at every tug, quite as rich as 
Megacles—that man of foremost Athe- 
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nian blood, but none the more a gentle- 
man, who walked capaciously into, and 
rapaciously walked out of, the gold- 
granaries of Croesus. A delightful sense 
of having gotten great money out of 
Eudoxia—a triumph without historic 
parallel—inspired him, away with that 
overdone word !—aerated him with glory. 
Thirty pounds, and some odd shillings, 
wholly at John Rosedew’s mercy (who 
never gave quarter to money, but hewed 
it as small as Agag when anybody 
asked him), —thirty pounds, with no duty 
upon it, no stamp of responsibility, and 
a peculiar and peppery piquancy in the 
spending of every halfpenny, to wonder 
what sister Doxy would think if she 
could only know it! He gave careful 
Amy the note to keep, and £15 to. go 
inside it, because he had promised to 
do so, for Doxy knew his nature. 

In that noble fly from the ‘ Foresters,’ 
which had only two springs broken, 
John and his daughter went away to 
eatch the train at Brockenhurst. Out 
of the windows dangerously they pushed 
their beautiful heads—the beauty of 
youth on one side, the beauty of age 
on the other—although the coachma 
had specially warned them that neither 
door would fasten. But what could 
they do, when Aunt Doxy was there 
by the great rhododendron, with a 
kettle-holder over her mouth because 
it was so cold; fat Jemima too, and 
Jenny, and Jem Pottles leading Corebus 
to shake off his dust at the shay-horse, 
and learn what he might come to ? 

Some worthy people had journeyed 
up from the further end of the village, 
to bid an eternal farewell to Amy, and 
to take home the washing. They knew 
she would never come back again; she 
would never be let go again; folks in 
London were so wicked, and parson was 
so innocent. Evil though the omens 
were, as timidly blushing she went 
away, tearfully leaving her father’s 
hearth, thongh a daw on the left hand 
forbade her to go, and a wandering 
chough was overheard, and a croaking 
raven whirled away into the wilds of 
the woodland—for whom shall I fear, 
I the cannie seer, while Amy smiles 





dexter out of the cab, and wraps her 
faith around her? 

Make we not half our life here, 
according as we receive it? Is it not 
as the rain that falls, softly when softly 
taken, as of leaves and grass and water; 
but rattling and flying in mud and foul 
splashes, when met at wrong angles 
repulsively ? 

My little daughter, if you cannot 
see your way in that simile—a very 
common-place one,—take a still more 
timeworn and venerable illustration. 
Our life is but a thread, my child, 
at any moment snappable, though never 
snapped unwisely ; and true as it is 
that we cannot spin and shape it (as 
does the spider) out of our own emo- 
tions, yet we have this gift of God, 
that we can secrete some gold along it, 
some diamonds fetching the sunlight. 
Knowing, then, in whose Hand we are, 
and feeling how large that Hand is, let 
us know and feel therewith that He 
will not crush us; that He loves us to 
rejoice therein, and tamely to approach 
Him ; with confidence in adoration, a 
smile in every bow to Him. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


Potty Ducksacre was sitting in state 
behind the little counter, and opposite 
the gas-jet, upon her throne—a bushel 
basket set upside down on another. It 
was the evening of Boxing-day, and 
Polly was arrayed with a splendour 
that challenged the strictest appraise- 
ment; so gorgeous were her gilt ear- 
rings, cornelian necklace, sham cameo 
brooch—Cupid stealing the sword of 
Mars — and German-silver bracelets. 
The children who came in for “ ha’porths 
of specked” forgot their errand and 
hopes of prigging, and, sucking their 
lips with wild admiration, cried “ Lor 
now! Ain’t she stunnin?” “ Spexs 
her sweetheart in a coach and four,” 
exclaimed one little girl of great pene- 
tration; “Oh give us a ride, miss, 
when he comes.” 

That little girl was right, to a limited 
extent. Polly did expect her sweet- 
heart; not in a coach-and-four, how- 
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ever, but in a smallish tax-cart, chesnut- 
coloured, picked out with white; on 
the panel whereof was painted, as the 
Act directs, “ Robert Clinkers, Junior, 
Coal-merchant, Hammersmith.” Mr. 
Clinkers, whose first visit had been 
paid simply from pity for Cradock, and 
to acquit himself of all complicity in 
Hearty Wibraham’s swindle, had called 
again to make kind inquiries, after 
finding how ill the poor fellow was, 
and that his landlady sold coals. Nor 
was it long before he ventured to pro- 
pose an arrangement, mutually bene- 
ficial, under which the Ducksacre firm 
should receive their supply from him. 
Two or three councils were held, but 
the ladies were obliged to surrender at 
last, because he was so complimentary, 
and had such nice white teeth, and 
spoke in such a feeling manner of his 
dear departed lady. On the other hand, 
their old wharfinger would come blus- 
tering about his sacks, loud enough to 
make the potatoes jump, and he kept 
such impudent men, and bit his nails 
without any manners, and called them 
both “ Mrs. Acreducks.” 

During this Clinkerian diplomacy, 
Polly showed such shrewdness, and 
such a nice foot and ankle, and had 
such a manner of rolling her eyes— 
blacker and brighter than best Wallsend 
—that the coals of love were laid, the 
match struck, the fire kindled, and 
drawing well up the hearth-place, be- 
fore Robert Clinkers knew what he 
was at. And now he came every even- 
ing, bringing two sacks of coal with 
him, and sat on a bag of Barcelonas, 
and cracked, and gazed at Polly. 

*‘Miss Ducksacre, you should sell 
lemonade,” he had said only Saturday 
last, which was Christmas-eve, “it is 
such a genteel drink, you know, when 
a chap is consumed with internal fires, 
as the great poet says—him as wrote 
the operas, or the copperas, bless me, I 
never know which it is; likely you 
can tell, miss?” 

“Lor, Mr. Clinkers, why the proper 
name is hopperas ; we shows the boards, 
and we gets a ticket, when nobody else 
won't go.” 


“Oh now! Do you though? Ah, I 
was there, afore ever I knew what life 
was. A tricksome thing is life, Miss 
Polly, especially for a ‘andsome female, 
and no young fellow to be trusted with 
it. Valuable cargo on green wood. Sure 
to come to shipwreck.” 

“Lor, Mr. Clinkers, you don’t mean 
me / I am sure I am not at all handsome.” 

“Then there isn’t one in London, 
miss, Coals is coals, and fire is fire— 
oh, I should like some lemonade, with a 
drop of rum in it. Would you join me 
in it now, if I just pop round the corner ¢ 
It would make you feel so nice now.” 

“Do I ever feel anything else but 
nice ?’? Oh, Polly what a leading question. 

“T wishes it was in my province now, 
with the deepest respect, to try!” Here 
Polly flashed away, though nobody was 
pursuing her, got behind some Penzance 
broccoli, and seized a half-pottle to de- 
fend herself. Mr. Clinkers, knowing 
what he was about, appealed to a bunch 
of mistletoe, under which, in distracting 
distraction, the young lady had taken 
refuge. 

“ Now nobody else in all this London,” 
said the coal-merchant to the berries, 
“in all this mighty Baal, as the poet 
beautifully expresses it, especially if a 
young man, not over five-and-thirty, not 
so very bad-looking but experienced in 
life, and with great veneration for fe- 
males, and a business, you may say, of 
three hundred a year clear of income- 
tax and increasing yearly, and a contract 
with the company, without no encum- 
brances, would ever go to think of letting 
that beautiful young lady enjoy the sweets 
of retirement in that most inwiting po- 
sition, without plucking some of the pearls 
off, and no harm done or taken. And 
nothing at all pervents me, no conside- 
ration of the brockolo—could pay for it 
to-morrow morning—but my deepest 
respects, not having my best togs on, 
through a cruel haxident. Please pigs 
they'll come home to-morrow morning, 
and I'll do it on Monday, and lock up 
yard at four o'clock, if tailor has made a 
job of it. Look nice indeed, and feel 
nice? I should like to know how she 
could help it !” 
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This explains why, when the wheels 
at the door proved to be not of the 
sprightly tax-cart, but a lumbering cab, 
Polly was disappointed. Neither was 
her displeasure removed when she saw 
a very pretty girl get out, and glide inte 
the shop, with the loveliest damask 
spreading over the softest and clearest 
cheeks. Though Polly had made up her 
mind about Cradock as now abad specu- 
lation, it was not likely that she should 
love yet any one who meant to have 
him. 

Amy shrunk back as her nice clean 
skirt swept the grimy threshold. She 
was not by any means fidgety, but had 
a nervous dislike of dirt, as most upright 
natures have. Then she felt ashamed 
of herself, and coloured yet more deeply 
to think that a place good enough for 
Cradock should seem too sordid for her 
indeed! And then her tears glanced in 
the gas-light, that Cradock should ever 
have come to this, and partly, no doubt, 
for her sake, though she never could tell 
how. 

The little shop was afforested with 
Christmas-trees of all sorts and of every 
pattern, as large as ever could be 
squeezed, with a knuckle of root to 
keep them steady, into pots No. 32, 
The costermongers repudiate larger pots, 
because they take too much room on a 
truck, and involve the necessity of 
hiring a boy to push. Aucuba, Irish 
yew, Portugal laurel, arbor vit«, and 
bay-tree, but most of all—and for the 
purpose by far the most convenient, be- 
because of the hat-peg order—the stiff, 
self-confident, argumentative spruce. All 
these, when they have done their spirit- 
ing, and yielded long-remembered fun, 
will be fondly tended by gentle-hearted 
girls on some suburban balcony ; they 
will be watered enough to kill lignum 
vite ; patent compost will be bought at 
about the price of sugar ; learned consul- 
tations will be held between Sylvia and 
Lucilla; and then, as the leaves grow 
daily more yellow, and papa is so pro- 
voking that he will only shake his head 
(too sagaciously to commit himself) an 
earnest appeal will be addressed to some 
of the gardening papers. Or perhaps 
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the tree will be planted, with no little 
ceremony, in the centre of some grass- 
plot nearly as large as a counterpane ; 
while the elder members of the family, 
though bland enough to drink its health, 
regard the measure as very unwise, be- 
cause the house will be darkened so in a 
few short years. Meanwhile the editor’s 
reply arrives—* Possibly Sylvia’s tree 
has no roots.” He is laughed to scorn 
for his ignorance, until little Charley 
falls to work with his Ramsgate spade 
unbidden. Factura nepotibus umbram! 
It has been chopped all round the bole 
with a hatchet, and is as likely to grow 
as a lucifer match. 

Through that Christmas Tabraca 
John Rosedew led his daughter, begging 
her at every step to be careful of the 
trees, whose claims upon her attention 
she postponed to those of her frock. 

“Lor bless me, sir, is that you now, 
and your good lady along of you! How 
glad I am to be sure!” 

“ Miss Ducksacre, this is my daughter, 
Miss Amy Rosedew, of whom you have 
heard me speak ;” here John executed 
a flourish of great complacency with his 
hat ; “my only child, but as good to me 
as any dozen could be. Will you allow 
her to stop here a minute, while I go 
upstairs ?” 

Amy was trembling now, more and 
more every moment, and John would 
not ask how Cradock was, for fear of 
frightening his daughter. 

“To be sure she can stay here,” said 
Polly, not over graciously ; for if Mr. 
Clinkers should come in the while, it 
might alter his ideal. 

“ Ah, so very sad; so very sad, miss, 
ain’t it now ?” 

“Yes,” said Amy, having no desire 
to pursue the subject with Polly. But 
Polly’s tongue could no more keep still 
than a frond of maiden-hair fern in the 
draught of a river archway. 

“ Ah, so very sad!. To think of him 
go, quite young as he is, to one of them 
moonstruck smilems, where they makes 
rope-mats and tiger rugs! As ’andsome 
a young man, miss, as ever I see off a 
hengine ; and of course he must be such, 
being as he is your brother.” 
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Before poor Amy could answer, Mrs. 
Ducksacre came to fetch her, and 
frowned very hard at Polly, who began 
to look out of the window. In spite of 
all her faith and hope, the child could 
scarcely get up the stairs, till her father 
came to meet her. 

“There is no one with him now, dear; 
Mrs. Jupp is in the sitting-room, so 
very kindly lent us by the good land- 
lady. Only two more pairs of stairs, 
and there our Cradock lies, not a bit 
worse than he was; if anything, a little 
better ; and his faithful little Wena 
with him: she won’t leave him, night 
or day, dear. Give me your hand, Amy. 
Why, I declare, it is rather dark, when 

ou get too far from the windows! 
Madam, come in with us.” 

But Eliza Ducksacre, though little 
versed in mintage, and taking pig-rings 
for halfpence, knew when her presence 
had better be absence, as well as a 
sleeping partner does at the association’s 
bankruptcy. So, after showing them up 
to the door, she slipped away into the 
side-cupboard which Mr. Rosedew had 
called a “ sitting-room.” 

Then John took Amy’s bonnet off 
(after ruining the strings), and stroked 
her pretty hair down, and took her 
young cheeks in his hands, and begged 
her not to tiemble so, because she would 
quite upset him. Only she might ery 
a little, if she thought it would do her 
good. But when she put her hand up, 
and gave a dry sob only, the father led 
her very tenderly into the little chamber. 

It was a wretched little room, like a 
casual pauper’s home, when he gets one, 
only much lower and smaller. Amy 
took all of it in at a glance, for in 
matters of that sort a woman's per- 
ception is, when compared to a man’s, 
as forked lightning compared to a blunt 
dessert fork. She even knew why the 
bed was awry ; which her father could 
sooner have written ten scolia than 
discover. The bed was placed so be- 
cause poor Cradock, jumping up all of 
a sudden in an early stage of illness, 
and before his head grew soft, had 
knocked a great piece of plaster away 
from the projecting hip-beam. Now 
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Craddy was looking away from them, 
sitting up in the sack-cloth bed, and 
trying with the sage gravity of fixed 
hallucination to read some lines which 
his fancy had written on the glazed dirt 
that served fora window. That window 
perhaps pronounced itself more by 
candlelight than by daylight, and the 
landlord had forbidden any attempt at 
cleaning it, because he knew that the 
frame would drop out. Two candles, 
the residue of two pounds which Mr. 
Rosedew had paid for, only helped to 
interpret the squalid room more for- 
cibly. 

While Amy stood there, shocked and 
frightened, and her father was thinking 
what to say, the poor sick fellow turned 
towards them, and his eyes met hers, 
She saw that the tint of her lover’s eyes 
was gone from a beautiful deep gray to 
the tone of a withered oak-leaf, the 
pupils forthstanding haggardly, the 
whites dull and chased with blood veins, 
the sockets marked with a cloudy blue, 
and channeled with storms of sorrow ; 
the countenance full of long-suffering, 
—gaunt, and wan, and weary. 

Amy could not weep, but gazed, never 
thinking anything, with all the love 
and pity, devotion and faith eternal, 
which are sure to shine in a woman’s 
eyes when trouble strikes its light 
there. How different from the shy 
maid’s glance which, only a month or 
two ago, would have met his youthful 
overtures! And how infinitely grander! 
Something of the good All-Father’s 
power and mercy in it. 

She kept her eyes upon him. She 
had no power to move them. And they 
changed exactly as his did. The pale 
glance wandering into her gaze, with an 
appealing submissive motion, eager to 
settle somewhere, but too faint to ask 
for sympathy, began to feel its way and 
fasten, began to quiver with vibrant 
light and sense of resting somewhere, 
began to quicken, flush, and deepen,— 
from what fountain God only knows— 
then to waver and suffuse (in feeble 
consciousness of grief), retire and return 
again, fluttering to some remembered 
home, as a bird in the dark comes to 
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his nest ; then to thrill, and beam, and 
sparkle with the light, the life, the 
love. 

So with a weak but joyful cry, like a 
shipwrecked man at his hearth again, 
he stretched out both his wasted arms, 
and Amy was there without knowing it. 
She laid his white cheek on her shoulder, 
and let her hair flow over it; she held 
him up with her own pure breast, till 
his worn heart beat on her warm one. 
Then she sobbed, and laughed, and 
sobbed, and called him her world, and 
heart, and heaven, and kissed his nest- 
ling forehead, and looked, and asked, 
oh, where the love was. All she begged 
for was one word, just one little word, 
if you please, to know who was come to 
comfort him. Oh, he must know her 
—of course he must—wouldn't she know 
him, that was all, though she hadn’t a 
breath of life left. His own, his faith, 
his truth, his love—his own—let him 
say who, and she never would cry again. 
Only say it once, his own— 

“ Amy!” 

“Yes, your Amy, Amy, Amy. ° Say 
it again, oh! say it again, my poor 
everlasting love !” 

Suddenly the barriers of his frozen 
grief were loosened. With a feeble arm 
staying on her, although it could not 
cling to her, he burst into a flood of tears, 
from the fountain of great waters whose 
source and home is God. 

Then John, who had stood at the door 
all the time, with his white head bowed 
on his coat-sleeve, came forward and 
took a hand of each, knelt by the bed, 
and gave thanks. They wanted not to 
talk of it, nor any doctor to tell them. 
Because they had an angel’s voice, that 
God would be gracious to them. 

“ Darlings, didn’t I tell you,” said 
Amy, looking up at them, with her rich 
curls tear-bespangled, like a young grape- 
leaf in the vinery ; “ don’t you know that 
I was sure our Father would never for- 
sake us; and that even a simple thing 
like me might fetch back my own 
blessing? Oh, you never would have 
loved me so; only God knew it was 
good for us.” 

While she spoke, Cradock looked at 
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her with a faint far-off intelligence, not 
entering into her arguments. He only 


cared to hear her voice; to see her 
every now and then ; and touch her to 
make sure of it ; then to dream that it 
was an angel; then to wake and be 
very glad that it was not, but was Amy. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Stow.ty from that night, but surely, 
Cradock’s mind began to return, like a 
child to its mother, who is stretching 
forth her arms to it ; timid at first and 
wondering, and apt for a long time to 
reel and stagger at very slight shocks or 
vibrations. Then as the water comes 
over the ice in a gradual gentle thaw, 
beginning to gleam at the margin first, 
where the reeds are and the willow- 
trees, then gliding slowly and brightly 
on, following every skate-mark or line 
where a rope or stick has been, till it 
flows into a limpid sheet; so crystal 
reason dawned and wavered, felt its 
way and went on again, tracing many 
a childish channel, many a dormant 
memory, across that dull lethargic mind, 
until the bright surface was restored, 
and the lead line of judgment could 
penetrate. 

Mr. Rosedew quartered himself and 
his Amy at the Portland Hotel hard 
by, and reckless of all expense moved 
Cradock into Mrs. Ducksacre’s very best 
room. He would have done this long 
ago, only the doctor would not allow it. 
Then Amy, who did not like London at 
all, because there were so few trees in jt, 
hired some of the Christmas-grove from 
the fair greengrocers, and decked out 
the little sitting-room, so that Cradock 
had sweet visions of the Queen’s bower 
mead. As for herself, she would stay 
in the shop, perhaps half an hour toge- 
ther, and rejoice in the ways of the 
children. All her pocket-money went 
into the till as if you had taken a shovel 
to it. Barcelonas, Brazils, and cob- 
nuts she was giving all day to the 
“ warmints ;” and golden oranges rolled 
before her as from Atalanta’s footstep. 

It is a most wonderful fact, and far 
beyond my philosophy, that —— of 
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losing her roses in London, as a country 
girl ought to have done, Amy bloomed 
with more Jacqueminot upon very 
bright occasions—more Louise Odier 
constantly, with Goubalt in the dim- 
ples, then toning off at any new fright 
to Malmaison, or Devoniensis—more of 
these roses now carmined or mantled in 
the delicate turn of her cheeks than 
ever had nestled and played there in 
the free air of the Forest. Good Aunt 
Doxy was quite amazed on the Saturday 
afternoon, when meeting her brother 
and niece at the station—for it made no 
difference in the outlay, and the drive 
would do her good—she found, not a 
pale and withered child, worn out with 
London racket, and freckled with dust 
and smoke-spots, but the loveliest Amy 
she had ever yet seen—which was some- 
thing indeed to say,—with a brilliance 
of bloom which the good aunt at once 
proceeded to test with her handkerchief. 

But before the young lady left town 
—to wit, on the Friday evening—she 
had a little talk with Rachel Jupp, or 
rather with strapping Issachar, which 
nearly concerns our story. 

“Oh Miss Amy,” said Rachel that 
morning—“ Miss Amy” sounded more 
natural somehow than “ Miss Rosedew” 
did—* so you're going away, miss, after 
all, and never see my Looey; and a 
pretty child she is, and a good one, and 
a quiet one, and father never lift hand 
to her now ; and the poor young gentle- 
man saved her life, and he like her so 
much, and she like him.” 

“‘T will come and see her this even- 
ing, as you have so kindly asked me. 
That is, with my papa’s leave, and if 
you don’t mind coming for me to the 
inn at six o’clock. I am afraid of walk- 
ing by myself after dark in London. 
My papa has found some books at the 
bookstalls, and he is so delighted with 
them he never wants me after dinner.” 

“ Dear Miss Amy, would you mind, 
then—would you mind taking a drop of 
tea with us?” 

“To be sure I will. I mean, if it is 
quite convenient, and if you can be 
spared here, and if—oh nothing else, 
Mrs. Jupp, only I shall be most happy.” 
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She was going to say, “and if you won't 
make any great preparations,” but she 
knew how sensitive poor people are at 
restraints upon hospitality. 

So grand preparations were made; 
and grander still they would have been, 
and more formal and uncomfortable, if 
Amy had finished her sentence. Rachel 
at once rushed off to her lord, whose 
barge-shaped frame was moored along- 
side of his wharf, dreaming as stolidly 
as none except a bargee can dream. He 
immediately shelled out seven and six- 
pence from the cuddy of his inexpres- 
sibles, and left his wife to her own 
devices, except in the matter of tea 
itself. The tea he was resolved to fetch 
from a little shop in the barge-walk, 
where, as Mother Hamp declared, who 
kept the tobacco-shop by the gate, they 
sold tea as strong as brandy. 

“ Tf you please to excuse our Zakey, 
miss, taking no more tea,” said Mrs. 
Jupp, after Issachar had laboured very 
hard at it, the host being bound, in 
his opinion, to feast even as the guest 
did ; “because he belong to the anti-tea- 
totallers, as takes nothing no stronger 
than gin, miss.” 

* Darrn’t take more nor one noggin 
of tay, miss,” cried Mr. Jupp, touch- 
ing his short front curl with a hand 
scrubbed in quick-lime and copperas : 
“likes it, but it don’t like me, miss. 
Makes me feel quite intemperant like, 
—so narvous, and queer, and staggery. 
Looey, dear, dad’s mild mixture, for to 
speak the young lady's health in. Least- 
ways, by your lave, miss.” 

Dad’s mild mixture soon made its 
appearance in a battered half-gallon can, 
and Mr. Jupp was amazed and grieved 
that none but himself would quaff any. 
The strongest and headiest stuff it was, 
which even the publicans of London, 
alchymists of villany, can quassify, and 
cocculise, and nux-vomicise up to proof. 
Then, the wrath of hunger and thirst 
being mollified, Issachar begged leave to 
smoke, if altogether agreeable, and it 
would all go up the chimney ; which, 
however, it refrained from doing. 

Now, while he is smoking, I may 
admit that the contents of Mr, Jupp’s 
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census-paper (if, indeed, he ever made 
legal entries, after punching the col- 
lector’s head) have not been transcribed 
to the satisfaction of the Registrar- 
General or Home-Office, or whoever or 
whatever he or it is, who or which 
insists upon knowing nine times as 
much about us as we know about our- 
selves. Mr. Jupp was a bargee of 
Catholic views ; “it warn’t no odds to 
he” whether he worked upon wharf or 
water, sea or river or canal, at coal, or 
hay, or lime, breeze, or hop-poles, or 
anything else. Now and then he went 
down to Gravesend, or up the river to 
Kingston or Staines; but his more 
legitimate area was navigable by three 
canals, where a chap might find time to 
eat his dinner, and give his wife and 
nag their’n. Issachar’s love of nature 
always culminated at one o’clock ; and 
then how he loved to halt his team 
under a row of alders, and see the 
painted meadows gay, and have grub 
and pipe accordin’. His three canals, 
affording these choice delights unequally, 
were the Surrey, the Regent’s, and the 
Basingstoke. 

That last was, indeed, to his rural 
mind, the nearest approach to Para- 
dise ; but as there is in all things a 
system of weights and measures, Mr. 
Jupp got better wages upon the other 
two, and so could not very often afford 
to indulge his love of the beautiful. 
Hence he kept his household gods within 
reach of the yellow Tibers, and took 
them only once a year for a treat upon 
the Anio. Then would Rachel Jupp 
and Looey spend a summer month 
afloat, enjoying the rural glimpses and 
the sliding quietude of inland naviga- 
tion, and keeping the pot a-boiling in 
the state-cabin of the Lnterprise or 
the Industrious Maiden. 

Now Amy having formed Loo’s 
acquaintance, and said what was right 
and pretty in gratitude for their 
entertainment and faithful kindness to 
Cradock, was just about to leave them, 
when Issachar Jupp delivered this 
speech, very slowly, as a man who has 
got to the marrow and pope’s-eye of his 
pipe :— 


“Now ’scuse me for axing of you, 
miss, and if any ways wrong in so 
doing, be onscrupulous for to say so, 
and no harm done or taken. But I has 
my raisons for axing, from things as I’ve 
a ’ear’d him say, and oncommon good 
raisons too. If you please, what be the 
arkerate name and dwellin’ place of the 
young gent as saved our Loo? Mr. 
Clinkers couldn’t find out, miss, though 
he knowed as it warn’t ‘Charles New- 
man.’ ” 

“Don’t you know his story, then?” 
asked Amy in some astonishment. “I 
thought you knew all about it, and were 
so kind to him partly through that, 
though you were kind enough not to 
talk to me about it.” 

“We guesses a piece here and there, 
miss, since he talk so wild in his illness. 
And that’s what made me be axing of 
you ; for I knowed one name right well 
as he out with once or twice ; not at all 
a common name nother. But we knows 
for sartin no more nor this, that he be 
an onlucky young gent, and the best as 
ever come into these parts.” 

“There can be no harm in my telling 
you, such faithful friends as you are. 
And the sad tale is known to every one, 
far and wide, in our part of Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Hampshire, ah 


” 


said Mr. Jupp, 
with a very mysterious look; “ we 
knowed Mr. Rosedew come from Hamp- 
shire, and that set us the more a-thinkin’ 


of it. Loo, child, run for dad’s bacco- 
box, as were left to Mother Richardson’s, 
and if it ain’t there, try at Blinkin’ 
Davy’s, and if he ain’t got it, try Mother 
Hamp.” 

The child, sadly disappointed, for her 
eyes were large with hopes of a secret 
about her “ dear gentleman,” as she called 
Cradock, departed upon her long errand. 
Then Amy told, as briefly as possible, 
all she knew of the great mishap, and 
the misery which followed it. From 
time to time her soft voice shook, and 
her tears would not be disciplined ; 
while Rachel Jupp’s strayed anyhow. 
But Issachar listened dryly and sternly, 
with one great brown hand on his fore- 
head. Not once did he interrupt the 
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young lady, by gesture, look, or ques- 
tion. But when she had finished, he 
said very quietly, 

“ One name, miss, as have summat, to 
do with it, I’ve not ’ear'd you sinnify ; 
and it were the sound o’ that very name 
as fust raised my coorosity. ’Scuse me, 
miss, but J wouldn’t ax, only for good 
Taison.” 

“T hardly know what right I have 
to mention any other names,” replied 
Amy, blushing and hesitating, for she 
did not wish to speak of Pearl Garnet ; 
“there is only one other name connected 
at all with the matter, and that one of 
no importance.” 

“ Ah,” returned Jupp, with a glance 
as intense as a cat’s through a keyhole, 
“maybe the tow-rope ain’t nothin’ to do 
with the goin’ of the barge, miss. That 
name didn’ happen permiskious now to 
be the name of Garnet, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, indeed, it did. But how could 
you know that, Mr. Jupp?” 

“ Pearl Garnet were the name I 
’ear'd on, and that ain’t a very common 
name, leastways to my experience. Now, 
could it ’ave ’appened by a haxident 
that her good father’s name were Bull 
Garnet ?” 

Amy drew back, for Mr. Jupp, in his 
triumph and excitement, had laid down 
his pipe, and was stretching out his un- 
peeled crate of a hand, as if to take her 
by the shoulder, and shake the whole 
truth out of her. It was his fashion 
with Rachel, and he quite forgot the 
difference. Mrs. Jupp cried, “ Zakey, 
Zakey !” in a tone of remon- 
strance. But he was not abashed very 
seriously. 

“It couldn’t be now, could it, miss; 
it worn’t in any way possible that Pearl 
Garnet’s father was ever known by the 
name of Bull Garnet ?” 

“But indeed that is his name, Mr. 
Jupp. Why should you be so incredu- 
lous ?” 

“Oncredulous it be, miss; oncredu- 
lous, as I be a sinner. Rachey, who'd 
ha’ thought it? How things does come 
about, to be sure! Now please to tell 
me, miss—very careful, and not passin’ 
lightly of anything ; 
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how small it seem—every word you 
knows about Pearl Garnet and that 
there—job there ; and all you knows on 
her father too.” 

“You must prove to me first, Mr. 
Jupp, that I have any right to do so.” 

Issachar now was strongly excited, a 
condition most unusual with him, except 
when his wife rebelled, and that she 
had, years ago, ceased to do. He put 
his long black face, which was working 
so that the high cheek-bones almost shut 
the little eyes, quite close to Amy’s little 
white ear, and whispered, 

“If ye dunna tell me, ye'll cry for it 
arl the life long, ye’ll never right the 
innocent, and ye'll let the guilty ride 
over ye. I canna tell no more just now, 
but every word is gospel. I be no liar, 
miss, though I be rough enough, God 
knows. Supposes He made me so.” 

Then Amy, trembling at his words, 
and thinking that she had hurt his feel- 
ings, put her soft little hand, for amends, 
into Zakey’s great black piece of hold, 
which looked like the bilge of a barge ; 
and he wondered what to do with it, 
such a sort of chap as he was. He had 
never heard of kissing a hand, and even 
if he had it would scarcely be a timely 
offering, for he was having a chaw to 
compose himself—yet he knew that he 
ought not, in good manners, to let go 
her hand in a hurry ; so what did he 
do but slip off a ring (one of those so- 
called galvanic rings, in which sailors 
and bargemen have wonderful faith as 
an antidote to rheumatics, tick dolorous, 
and the Caroline Morgan), and this ring 
he passed down two of her fingers, for 
all females do love trinkets so. Amy 
kept it carefully, and will put it on her 
chatelaine, if ever she institutes one. 

Then, being convinced by his words 
and manner, she told him everything 
she kuew about the Garnet family—their 
behaviour in and after the great mis- 
fortune ; the strange seclusion of Pearl, 
and Mr. Garnet’s illness. And then 
she recurred to some vague rumours 
which had prees ded their settlement in 
the New Forest. To all this Issachar 
listened, without a word or a nod, but 
with his narrow forehead radiant with 
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concentration, his lips screwed up ina 
serrate ring, after the manner of a 
medlar, an: a series of winks so intensely 
sage that his barge might have turned a 
corner with a team of eight blind horses, 
and no nod wanted for one of them. 

“ Ain’t there no more nor that, miss?” 
he asked, with some disappointment, 
when the little tale was ended ; “ can’t 
you racollack no more ?” 

“No, indeed I cannot. And if you 
had not some important object, I should 
be quite ashamed of telling you so much 
gossip. If I may ask you a question 
now, what more did you expect me to 
tell you?” 

“That they had know’d, miss, as 
Bull Garnet were Sir Cradock Nowell’s 
brother.” 

“Mr. Garnet Sir Cradock’s brother ! 
You must be mistaken, Mr. Jupp. My 
father has known Sir Cradock Nowell 
ever since he was ten years old ; and 
he could not have failed to know it if 
it had been so.” 

“Most like he do know it, miss. 
But dunna you tell him now, nor any 
other chap. It be true as gospel for 
all that, though.” 

“Then Robert and Pearl are Cra- 
dock’s first cousins, and Mr, Garnet is 
his uncle !” 

“‘ Not ezackly as you counts things,” 
answered the bargeman, looking at the 
fire ; “but in the way as we does.” 

Amy felt that she anust ask no more, 
at least upon that subject; and that she 
was not likely to speak of it even to her 
father. 

“Let him go, miss,” continued Issa- 
char, referring now to Cradock ; “ let 
him go for a long sea-vohoyage, same as 
doctor horders un. Ile be better out of 
the way for a spell or two. The Basing- 
stoke ain’t fur enoo, whur I meant to 
‘ave took him. ’A mun be quite out 
Oy the kintry till this job be over like. 
And niver a word as to what I thinks 
to coom anigh his ear, miss, if so be 
you vallies his raison.” 

“But you forget, Mr. Jupp, that you 
have not told me, as yet, at all what it 
is you do think. You said some things 
which frightened me, and you told me 
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one which astonished me. Beyond that 
I know nothing.” 

“And better so, my dear young leddy, 
a vast deal better so. Only you have 
the very best hopes, and keep your 
spirits roaring. Zakey Jupp never take 
a thing in hand but what he go well 
through with it. Ask Rachey about 
that. Now-this were a casooal haxident, 
mind you, only a casooal haxident—” 

“Of course we all know that, Mr. 
Jupp. No one would dare to think 
anything else.” 

“Yes, yes; all right, miss. And 
we'll find out who did the casooal haxi- 
dent—that’s all, miss, that’s all. Only 
you hold your tongue.” 

She was obliged to be content with 
this, and on the whole it greatly encou- 
raged her. Then she returned to the 
Portland Hotel under convoy of all the 
Jupp family, and issachar got into two 
or three rows by hustling every one out 
of her way. Although poor Amy was 
frightened at this, no doubt it increased 
her faith in him through some feminine 
process of dialectics unknown to the 
author of the Organon. 

Though Amy could not bear to keep 
anything secret from her father, having 
civen her word she of course observed 
it, and John was greatly surprised at 
the spirits in which his daughter took 
leave of Cradock. But there were many 
points in Amy’s character, as has been 
observed before, which her father never 
understood ; and he concluded that this 
was a specimen of them, and was de- 
lighted to see her so cherful. 

Now, being returned to Nowelhurst, 
he held counsel with sister Eudoxia, 
who thoroughly deserved to have a vote 
after contributing so to the revenue. 
And the result of their Lateran—for 
they hoth were bricks—council was as 
follows :—That John was bound, how- 
socver much it went against his proud 
stomach after his previous treatment, to 
make one last appeal from the father 
according to the spirit to the father 
according to the flesh, in favour of the 
unlucky son who was now condemned 
to exile, so as at least to send him away 
in a manner suitable to his birth, That, 
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if this appeal were rejected, and the 
appellant treated unpleasantly—which 
was almost sure to follow—he could 
not, consistently with his honour and 
his clerical dignity, hold any longer the 
benefices (paltry as they were), the gifts 
of a giver now proved unkind. That 
thereupon Mr. Rosedew should first 
provide for Cradock’s voyage so far as 
his humble means and small influence 
permitted ; and after that should settle 
at Oxford, where he might get paro- 
chial duty, and where his old tutorial 
fame and repute (now growing Euro- 
pean from a life of learning) would earn 
him plenty of pupils— 

“‘ And a professorship at least !” Miss 
Eudoxia broke in; for, much as she 
nagged at her brother, she was proud 
as could be of his knowledge. 

“ Marry, ay, and a bishopric,” John 
answered, smiling pleasantly; “ you 
have often menaced me, Doxy dear, 
with Jemima’s apron.” 

So on a bright day in January John 
Rosedew said to Jem Pottles, “ Saddle 
me the horse, James.” And they sad- 
dled him the “ horse ”-—not so called by 
his master through any false aggrandise- 
ment (such as maketh us talk of “the 
servants,” when we have only got 4 
maid-of-all-work), but because the par- 
son, in pure faith, regarded him as 
a horse of full equine stature and super- 
equine powers. After tightening up the 
girths, then—for that noble cob, at the 
saddling period, blew himself out with 
a large sense of humour (unappreciated 
by the biped who bestraddled him 
unwarily) an abdominal sense of humour 
which, as one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, induced the pig- 
skin to circulate after the manner of 
a brass dog’s collar—tush, I mean a 
dog’s brass collar—in order to learn 
what the joke was down in those festive 
regions. Therefore having buckled him 
up six inches, till the witty nag creaked 
like a tight-laced maid, away rode the 
parson towards the hall. Much liefer 
would he have walked by the well- 
known and pleasant footpath, but he 
felt himself bound, as one may say, to 
yo in real style, sir, 
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The more he reflected upon the nature 
of his errand, the fainter grew his hopes 
of success; he even feared that his 
ancient friendship would not procure 
him a hearing, so absorbed were all 
the echoes of memory in the pique of 
parental jealousy, and the cajoleries of 
a woman. And the consequences of 
failure—how bitter they must be to him 
and his little household ! Moreover, he 
dearly loved his two little quiet parishes ; 
and, though he reaped more tithe from 
them in kindness than in kind or by 
commutation, to his contented mind they 
were far sweeter than the incumbency 
of Libya-cum-Gades, and both Peoeni for 
his beadles. 

He thought of Amy with a bitter 
pang, and of his sister with heaviness, 
as he laid his hand—for he never used 
whip—on the fat flank of the pony to 
urge him almost to a good round trot, 
that suspense might sooner be done 
with. And when the hall was at last 
before him, he rode up, not to the 
little postern hard by the housekeeper’s 
snuggery (which had seemed of old to 
be made for him), but to the grand front 
entrance, where the orange-trees in tubs 
were, and the myrtles, and the pilasters. 
Most of the trees had been removed, 
with the aid of little go-carts, before the 
frosts began ; but they impressed John 
Rosedew none the less, so far as his 
placid and simple mind was open to 
small impressions. 

Dismounting from Corebus, whose 
rusty snaffle and mildewed reins would 
have been a disgrace to any horse, as 
Amy said every day, he rang the main 
entrance bell, and wondered whether 
they would let him in. That journey 
had cost him a very severe battle, to 
bear himself humbly before the wrong. 
and to do it in the cause of the injured. 
In the true and noble sense of pride, 
there could not be a prouder man than 
the gentle parson. But he ruled that 
noble human pride with its grander 
element, left in it by the Son of God, 
His incarnation’s legacy, the pride which 
never apes, but is itself humility. 

At last the door was opened, not by 
the spruce young footman (who used to 
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look so much at Amy, and speer about 
as to her expectations, because she was 
only a parson’s daughter), but by that 
ancient and most respectable Job Hog- 
staff, patriarch of butlers. Dull and dim 
as his eyes were growing, Job, who now 
spent most of his time in looking for 
those who never came, had made out 
Mr. Rosedew’s approach, by virtue of 
the pony’s most unmistakable shamble. 
Therefore he pulled down his best coat 
from a jug-crook, twitched his white 
hair to due stiffness, pushed the ostiary 
footman back with a scorn which rankled 
for many a day under a zebra waistcoat, 
and hobbled off at his utmost pace to 
admit the visitor now so strange, though 
once it was strange without him. 

Mr. Rosedew walked in very slowly 
and stiffly, then turned aside to a tufted 
mat,.and began to wipe his shoes in the 
most elaborate manner, though there 
was not a particle of dirt upon them. 
Old Job’s eyes blinked vaguely at him : 
he felt there was something wrong in 
that. 

“Don’t ye do that, sir, now; for 
God's sake don’t do that. I can’t abear 
it ; and that’s the truth.” 

Full well the old man remembered 
how different, in the happy days, had 
been John Rosedew’s entrance ; and now 
every scrub on the mat was a rub on 
his shaky hard-worn heart. 

Mr. Rosedew looked mildly surprised, 
for his apprehension (as we know) was 
swifter on paper than pavement. But 
he held forth his firm strong hand, and 
the old man bowed tearfully over it. 

“Any news of our boy, sir? Any 
news of my boy as was?” 

“Yes, Job; very bad news. He has 
been terribly ill in London, and nobody 
there to care for him.” 

“Then I'll throw up my situation, 
sir. Many’s the time I have threatened 
them, but didn’t like to be too hard like. 
And pretty goings on there’d be, without 
old Job in the pantry. But I bain’t 
bound to stand everything for the 
saving of them as goes on so. And 
that Hismallitish woman, as find fault 
with my buckles, and nice things she 
herself wear—I’d a given notice a week 
next Monday, but that I likes Miss Oa so, 
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and feel myself bound, as you may sa 
to see out this Sir Cradock ; folk would 
say I were shabby to leave him now he 
be gettin’ elderly. Man and boy for 
sixty year, and began no more than 
boot-cleaning ; man and boy for sixty- 
three year, come next Lammas-tide. I 
should like it upon my tombstone, sir, 
with what God pleases added, if I not 
make too bold, and you the master of 
the churchyard, if so be you should live 
long enough, when my turn come, God 
willing.” 

“Tt will not be in my power, Job. 
But if ever it is, you may trust me.” 

“And I wants that in I was tellin’ 
my niece about, ‘Put Thy hand in the 
hollow of my thigh.’ Holy Bible, you 
know, sir, and none can’t object to 
that.” 

“Come, Job, my good friend, you 
must not talk so sepulchrally. Leave 
His own good time to God.” 

“To be sure, sir; I bain’t in no 
hurry yet. I’ve a sight of things to see 
to, and my master must go first, he be 
so very particular. I'll live to see the 
young master yet, as my duty is for to 
do. He’ont carry on with a Hismallitish 
woman ; he ont say, ‘What, Hogstaff, 
are your wits gone wool-gatherin’?’ and 
his own wits all the time, sir, fleeced, 
fleeced, fleeced—” 

Here John Rosedew cut short the 
contrast between the present and the 
future master (which would soon have 
assumed a golden tinge as of the Fourth 
Eclogue), for the parson was too much a 
gentleman to foster millennial views at 
the expense of the head of the house- 
hold. 

“ Job, take my card to your master ; 
and tell him, with my compliments, that 
I wish to see him alone, if he will so 
far oblige me. By-the-by, I ought to 
have written first, to request an inter- 
view ; but it never occurred to me.” 

He could scarcely help sighing as he 
thought of formality re-established on 
the ruins of familiarity. 

“ He'll be in the little coved room, no 
doubt, long o’ that Hismallitish woman. 
But step in here a moment, sir.” 

Instead of passing the doorway, which 
the butler had thrown open for him, 
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Mr. Rosedew stood scrupulously on the 
mat, as if it marked his territory, until 
the old man came back and showed him 
into the black oak parlour. 

The little coved room was calmly and 
sweetly equal to the emergency. The 
moment Job’s heels were out of sight, 
Mrs. Corklemore, who had been indulg- 
ing ina nice little chat with Sir Cradock, 
“when she ought to have been at work 
all the while, plain-sewing for her little 
household, for who was to keep the wolf 
from the door, if shrank from a 
woman’s mission,—though irksome to 
her, she must confess, for it did hurt her 
poor fingers so,"—here she held up a 
dish-cloth rather rougher than a coal- 
sack ; which she had stolen cleverly 
from her host’s own lower regions, and 
did not know from a glass-cloth ; but it 
suited her because it was brown, and set 
off her lily hands so;—“‘oh Un:le 
Cradock, in all this there is something 
sweetly sacred, because it speaks of 
home!” She was darning it all the 
while with white silk, and took good 
care to push it away when any servant 
came in. It had Lae r now fora 
week, and had earned her a hundred 
guineas, having made the most profound 
impression upon its legitimate owner. 
She would earn another hundred before 
the week was out by knitting a pair of 
rough worsted socks for her little Flore, 
“though it made her heart bleed to 

that poor child hated the feel 


she 


think how 
of them.” 
Now she rose in haste from her chair, 
and pushed the fortunate dish-cloth, 
with a very expressive air, into her pretty 
sket, and drew the strings loudly 


°OrT f 
roing it 


= must ar 

to mes know ; and 

most likely I t ‘fre m you. But I 
could no t ih we an » with any 
secret dealin though you 
wished it, 
could. I never could keep a secret. uncle, 
because I am so shallow. henever 
secrecy is requested, I feel as if there 
was something dishonest, either done or 


which 
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contemplated. Very foolish of me, I 
know, but my nature is so childishly 
open. And of course Mr. Rosedew has 
a perfect right, and is indeed very wise, 
to conceal his s¢éheme with respect to 
his daughter.” 

“Georgie, stay in this room, if you 
please ; he is not coming here.” 

“But that poor simple Amy will, if 
he has brought her with him. Well, I 
will stay here and lecture her, uncle, 
about her behaviour to you.” 

After all this the old man set forth, in 
some little irritation, to receive his once- 
loved friend. He entered the black oak 
parlour in a cold and stately manner, and 
bowed without a word to John, who had 
crossed the room to meet him. The 
parson held out his hand, as a lover and 
preacher of peace should do: but the 
offer, ay, and the honour too, not being at 
all appreciated, he withdrew it with a 
crimson blush all over his bright clear 
che:ks, as deep as his daughter’s would 
have been. 

Then Sir Cradock Nowell, trying to 
seem quite calm and collected, addressed 
his visitor thus :— 

“Sir, I am indebted to you for the 
honour of this visit. I apologise for 
receiving you in a room without a fire. 
Pray take a chair. I have no doubt that 
your intentions are kind towards me.” 

“T thank you,” replied the parson, 
speaking much faster than usual, and 
with the frill of his shirt-front rising ; 
“1 thank you, Sir Cradock Nowell, but 
I will not sit down in the house of a 
geutleman who declines to take my 
hand. I am here, much against my 
own Ww es , and only because I sup posed 
that it was my duty tocome. I am here 
on behalf of your son, a noble but most 
unfortunate youth, and now in great 
trouble of mind.” 

If he hase only said “in great bodily 
danger,” it might have made a difference, 

“Your interest in him is very kind ; 
and I trust that he will be grateful. 
which he never was to me. He has 
left his home in defiance of me. I can 
do nothing for him until he comes back, 
and is penitent. But surely the ques- 
tion concerns me rather than you, Mr. 
tosedew.” 
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“T am sorry to find,” answered 
John quite calmly, “that you think me 
guilty of impertinent meddling. But 
even that I would bear, as becomes my 
age and my profession,”—here he gave 
Sir Cradock a glance, which was tho- 
roughly understood, because they had 
been at school together,—‘and more 
than that I would do, Cradock Nowell, 
for a man I have loved like you, sir.” 

That “sir” came out very oddly. John 
poked it in, as a retractation for having 
called him “ Cradock Nowell,” and as a 
salve to his own self-respect, lest he 
should have been too appealing. And 
to follow up this view of the subject, he 
made a bow such as no man makes to 
one from whom he begs anything. But 
Sir Cradock Nowell lost altogether the 
excellence of the bow. The parson had 
put up his knee in a way which took the 
old man back to She~borne. His mind 
was there playing cob-nut as fifty years 
since, with John Rosedew. Once more 
he saw the ruddy, and then pugnacious, 
John bringing his calf up, and priming 
his knee, for the cob-nut to lie upon it. 
This he always used to do, and not care 
a flip for the whack upon it, instead of 
using his blue cloth cap, as all the rest 
of the boys did; because his father and 
mother were poor, and could only afford 
him one cap in a year. 

And s9 the grand bow was wasted, 
as most formalities are ; but if John had 
only known when to stop, it might have 
been all right after all, in spite of 
Georgie Corklemore. But urged by the 
last infirmity (except gout) of noble 
minds, our parsons never do know the 
proper time to stop. Excellent men, 
and admirable, they make us shrink 
from eternity, by proving themselves 
the type of it. Mr. Rosedew spoke well 
and eloquently—as he was sure to do ; 
but it weuld have been better for his 
cause if he had simply described the 
son’s distress, and left the rest to the 

atker’s heart. At one time, indeed, 
poor old Sir Cradox k, who was ob- 
stinate and misguided, rather than cold 
and unluving, began to relent, and a 
fatherly yearning fluttered in his grey- 
lashed eyes. 

Sut at this critical moment, three 
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little kicks at the door were heard, and 
the handle rattled briskly ; then a shrill 
little voice came through the keyhole. 

“Qh pease let Fore tumin. Pease 
do, pease do, pease do. Me ‘ost me 
ummy top. Oh you naughty had door!” 

Then another kick was administered 
by small but passionate toe-toes. Of 
course your mother did not send you, 
innocent bright-haired popples, and with 
a lie so pat and glib in that pouting 
pearl-set mouth. Foolish mother, if she 
did, though it seal Attalic bargain ! 

Sir Cradock went to the door, and 
gently ordered the child away. But the 
interruption had been enough—2bi omnis 
effusus labor. When he returned and 
faced John Rosedew the manner of his 
visage was altered. The child had 
reminded him of her mother, and that 
graceful, gushing, loving nature, which 
tried so hard not to doubt the minister. 
So he did what a man in the wrong 
generally does instinctively ; he swept 
back the tide of war into his adversary’s 
country. 

“ You take a very strong interest, sir, 
in one whose nearest relations have been 
compelled to abandon him.” 

“T thought that your greatest griev- 
ance with him was that he had aban- 
doned you.” 

“Excuse me; I cannot split hairs. 
All I mean is that something has come to 
my knowledge-—not through the proper 
channel, not from those who ought to 
have told me—something which makes 
your advocacy seem a little less disin- 
terested than I might have supposed it 
to be.” 

“ Have the kindness to tell me what 
it is.” 

“Oh, perhaps a mere nothing. 
it seems a significant rumour.” 

“ What rumour, if you please ?” 

“That my— that Cradock Nowell 
is attached to your daughter, who be- 
haved so ill tome. Of course, it is not 
true ?” 

“ Perfectly true, every word of it.” 
And John Rosedew looked at Sir Cra- 
dock Nowell as proudly as ever a father 
looked. Amy, in his opinion, was peeress 
for any mortal. And perhaps he was not 
presumptuous. 


But 
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“Ah!” was the only reply he re- 
ceived : an “ah” drawn out into half an 
ell. 

“Why, I would have told you long 
ago, the moment that I knew it, but for 
your great trouble, and your bitterness 
towards him. You have often wished 
that a son of yours should marry my 
daughter Amy. Surely you will not 
blame him for desiring to do as you 
wished ?” 

** No, because he is young and fool- 
ish ; but I may blame you for encou- 
raging it, now that he is the only one.” 

“Do you dare to think that I am in 
any way influenced by interested mo- 
tives ?” 

“T dare to think what I please. 
bullying here, John, if you please. We 
all know how combative you are. And, 
now you have forced me to it, I will 
tell you what will be the conviction, ay, 
and the expression of every one in this 
county, except those who are afraid of 
you. ‘Mr. Rosedew has entrapped the 
future Sir Cradock Nowell, hushed up 
the crime, and made all snug for his 
daughter at Nowelhurst Hall.’” 

Sir Cradock did not mean half his 
words, any more than the rest of us do, 
when hurt; and he was bitterly sorry 
for them the moment they were uttered. 
They put an impassable barrier between 
him and John Rosedew, between him 
and his own conscience, for many a day 
and night to come. 

Have you ever seen a pure good man, 
a man of large intellect and heart, a 
lover of truth and justice more than of 
himself, confront, without warning, some 
black charge, some despicable calumny, 
in a word (for I love strong English, 
and nothing else will tell it), some 
damned lie? If not, I hope you never 
may, for it makes a man’s heart burn 
80. 

John Rosedew was not of the violent 
order. Indeed, as his sister Eudoxia 
said, and to her own great comfort knew, 
his cistern of wrathfulness was so small, 
and the supply-pipe so unready—as must 
bewhere the lower passions filter through 
the intellect—that most people thought 
it impossible “to put the parson out.” 


No 
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And very few of those who knew him 
could have borne to make the trial. 

Even now, hurt as he was to the very 
depth of his heart, he was indignant 
more than angry. 

“It would have been more manly of 
you, Sir Cradock Nowell, to have said 
this very mean thing yourself, than to 
have put it into the mouths of others. 
I grieve for you, and for myself, that so 
mean a man was ever my friend. Per- 
haps you have still some relics of gen- 
tlemanly feeling which will lead you 
to perform a host’s duty towards his 
visitor. Have the kindness to order my 
horse.” 

Then John Rosedew, so punctilious, 
so polite to the poorest cottager, turned 
his broad back upon the baronet, and as 
he slowly walked to the door, these 
words came over his shoulder :— 

“ To-day you will receive my resigna- 
tion of your two benefices. If I live a 
few years more, I will repay you all 
they have brought me above a curate’s 
stipend. My daughter is no fortune- 
hunter. She never shall see your son 
again, unless he renounce you and yours 
for ever, or you come and implore us 
humbly as now you have spoken arro- 
gantly, contemptibly, and meanly.” 

Then, fearing lest he had been too 
grand about a little matter—not his 
daughter’s marriage, but the aspersion 
upon himself—he closed the door very 
carefully, so as not to make any noise, 
and walked away towards his home, for- 
getting Corebus utterly. And, before 
his fine solid face began to recover its 
healthy and bashful pink, he was visited 
by sore misgivings as to his own beha- 
viour ; to wit, what claim had any man, 
however elate with the pride of right 
and the scorn of wrong, to talk about 
any fellow-man becoming humble to 
him? Nevertheless, he could not manage 
to retract the wrong expression in his 
letter of resignation ; not from any false 
pride—oh no!-—but for fear of being 
misunderstood. But that very night 
he craved pardon of Him before whom 
alone we need humbly bow; who alone 
can grant us anything. 

To be continued. 





WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY REFORM. 


BY FRANCIS EDMUND ANSTIE, M.D, F.R.C.P. 


A MOVEMENT is now fairly on foot which 
is of vital consequence to the inhabi- 
tants of London, and in support of 
which I desire to say a few words, 

A large section of the public has be- 
come convinced of the impossibility of 
allowing the present administration of 
the Poor-law, so far as regards the 
management of those sick paupers whose 
necessities have driven them to take 
refuge in the infirmaries of London 
workhouses, to remain in its present 
condition. For many years it has been 
known to a few charitable persons that 
the interiors of these establishments, 
sedulously hidden from the public eye, 
were the scene of a shocking mismanage- 
ment, resulting in great cruelty and 
injustice to a large class of the deserving 
poor. But these benevolent individuals 
were for the most part hindered from 
proclaiming the worst of what they knew ; 
and what little they ventured to tell met 
with but a partial recognition, and was 
little known to the public at large. A 
fortunate combination of circumstances 
has recently allowed others, and myself 
among the number, to obtain free access 
to the sources of the necessary informa- 
tion, and has also enabled us to repeat 
publicly all that we have seen without 
the slightest fear of consequences. 

Immediately after the occurrence of 
the Gibson and Daly scandals, Mr. 
Ernest Hart induced the proprietors of 
the Lancet to issue a commission of 
inquiry into the state of metropolitan 
workhouses. The conduct of the inves- 
tigation was committed to the hands of 
Mr. Hart, Dr. Carr, and myself, and be- 
tween us we have visited and narrowly 
inspected all the London workhouse in- 
firmaries. Our reports have been issued 
from time to time in the Lancet, They 
have attracted the attention of the press 
and the public; nor could they well 
have failed to do so, for such a series of 


facts as they disclosed, had they been 
told in the dullest and most lifeless 
manner, must have roused and painfully 
shocked the national conscience. 

I can hardly better introduce my 
descriptive summary of the management 
of the sick-wards of the London work- 
houses than by explaining the feelings 
and the amount of knowledge with 
which I entered on the inquiry entrusted 
to the commissioners. In the first place, 
I had no very strong sentiments on the 
matter, and no notion that I should dis- 
cover anything in the general working of 
the workhouse system which would in- 
dicate that great and hab.tual cruelty 
was inflicted on the poor by it. My own 
experience of workhouses, about twelve 
months since, was limited to what I had 
seen in one or two rather favourable 
specimens in the country, and in the 
best managed wards of two London 
workhouses, the surgeons of which had 
occasionally taken me to see some par- 
ticularly interesting case of sickness. 
The impression derived from the super- 
ficial observations which I had thus 
been able to make was much the same, 
probably, as is received by ordinary 
chance visitors to a workhouse. It was 
plain enough that there was an improper 
degree of overcrowding, and a minimum 
of medical attendance and nursing; but 
the appearance of such wards as I saw 
was externally clean and decent, and no 
suspicions were suggested of the gross 
abuses which I have since discovered 
to be almost universal, As the inquiry 
proceeded, what was at first little more 
than a scientific interest in the pathology, 
so to speak, of hospital mismanagement 
in certain details, was involuntarily ex- 
changed for a deep sense of indignation 
at the ignorant supineness with which 
the administration of the sick depart- 
ment of the workhouses has been allowed 
to drift into its present condition. It 
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was impossible for any physician with 
hospital experience, however little in- 
clined to commence philanthropist and 
to identify himself with the class of 
social agitafors, not to be painfully 
affected by the contrast between the 
condition of the sick indoor pauper and 
that of the inmate of a voluntary 
hospital. 

The first house which I visited was 
that of Lambeth. I had long been 
acquainted with the surgeon, and had 
several times visited the wards in which 
the more acute cases of illness under his 
care are treated. But I was astounded, 
on commencing a detailed investigation 
of the establishment, to find that this 
single medical officer has under his care 
no less than 700 persons who are more 
or less invalided ; that of this number 
nearly ‘one-half are serious cases ; that 
there is an insane department which 
contains about 70 patients, a consider- 
able number of whom are afflicted with 
the severest and most dangerous forms 
of insanity; and a small, but constantly 
replenished lying-in ward. This im 
mense aggregation of sick persons is 
placed under the care, as already stated, 
of one medical officer. This gentleman 
is precluded from private practice, and 
receives a salary of 300/. a year; but he 
is non-resident, and there is no one to 
attend to any of the numerous pressing 
medical emergencies which must be 
constantly arising amongst so vast a 
sick population. 

Nor, if we turn to the facts and figures 
which are obtainable by a mere inspec- 
tion of blue-books, which are open to all 
(though, unfortunately, too few of us 
ever study them), shall we find that 
the spectacle displayed by Lambeth is 
at all exceptional. What may be called 
the regular London voluntary hospitals 
contain about 4,000 beds, the majority 
of which are filled by patients suffering 
from severe diseases. But in the thirty- 
nine London workhouses, out of a total 
population fluctuating between 28,000 
and 32,000, we find that there are some 
6,000 acute cases, 1,400 lunatics, and a 
number, variously estimated at from 
12,000 to 15,000, of patients who regu- 


larly require occasional medical attend- 
ance—sufferers from chronic disease, in 
fact. 

It thus appears that the most ne- 
cessitous class of diseased persons, those 
who have lost everything and have 
become paupers, are greatly more nu- 
merous than are the inmates of all 
those magnificent medical establishments 
which we are accustomed to consider as 
the glory of London, and a constant 
witness to the activity of British philan- 
throphy. And be it remembered that 
the pauper class of sick are precisely 
those to whom we most unmistakably 
owe medical care and tendance. This 
is no question of compassion, it is a 
matter of simple justice. The pauper 
has himself very often paid poor-rates 
for many years, until sume visitation of 
sickness has made him lose his place in 
the ranks of eager competitive industry ; 
and even if he has not paid in his own 
person he has an undeniable vested in- 
terest in the payments of the more for- 
tunate ranks of society, which have lived 
upon his humble labours no less than on 
their own exertions. The views which 
inspired the original framers of the new 
Poor-law have become partially obsolete. 
Those eminent men were filled with an 
honest enthusiasm for extirpating the 
curse (and, as they deemed it, the crime) 
of pauperism : they were no doubt suc- 
cessful in suppressing to a large extent 
the vice of voluntary idleness and de- 
pendence ; but their measures pressed 
with an iron hand upon that large mass 
of inevitable pauperism—the result of 
sickness and misfortune—which lay 
beneath the surface. A more pathetic 
and yet manful confession of mistaken 
judgment has seldom been heard than 
that which fell from the lips of Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth at the recent 
meeting of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Workhouse Infirmaries, held at 
Willis’s Rooms, March 3d. He told 
us that it was only by the sad experience 
of many years that his own eyes (and 
more observant eyes could not be found) 
had been opened to the terrible effects 
of inevitable misfortune in pauperising 
the deserving poor. The idle classes 
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who ran riot in the coarse and wasteful 
charity of the old Poor-laware now-a-days 
chiefly represented by the “casuals,” 
whose bestial life and conversation have 
been vividly painted by a recent writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette; they form 
but an insignificant portion of the 
constant population of the London worke 
houses, It is enough to say that in 
many of these establishments the really 
“able-bodied” inmates are so few that 
the authorities can hardly find among 
them a sufficient number of menial 
servants to perform the commonest 
duties of the “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” while the nursing 
department is almost everywhere con- 
fided to individuals who are themselves 
more or less invalided. 

The vastness of the field of sickness 
thus opened to our view is almost enough 
to discourage one from any effort for its 
amelioration. But the inaction which 
such feelings would suggest is simply 
suicidal, Fortunately there is one part 
of the subject which is both highly im- 
portant, and also susceptible of being 
dealt with singly ; viz. the management 
of these 6,000 workhouse inmates, who 
are tabulated as “sick” (in Poor-law 
phraseology) because they are severely 
ill: in contradistinction to the sufferers 
from milder and more chronic forms of 
disease, who rank under the heading of 
“infirm.” 

It is the object of the Association 
for the Improvement of the Metropolitan 
Workhouse Infirmaries to accomplish, 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, the deliverance of these 6,000, 
whose case is the most pressing, from 
the hands of the guardians who, even 
when they happen to be charitable and 
publie spirited, are incompetent to the 
difficult task of managing sick persons. 
It has been conclusively proved to our 
committee, by a gentleman whose autho- 
rity is so high that there is no possi- 
bility of an appeal against it, that any 
larger scheme, involving the reorganiza- 
tion of the arrangements for the chronic 
patients also, is beset with insuperable 
difficulties so long as the present sub- 
divisions of Poor-law property under 


a vast number of independent boards of 
guardians, each of them quite uncon- 
trolled in the management of the affairs 
of its district, continues to exist. But 
the idea of throwing the London parish 
properties into one, and equalising the 
rates over the whole metropolitan area, 
involves a large political measure. As a 
private individual, I approve of the 
principle of that measure, but it seems 
clear to me, as it has done to the majority 
of our committee, that with political 
movements the Association has nothing 
to do: and, indeed, there are many of 
the most active and influential of our 
supporters who would disapprove of the 
general equalisation of poor-rates, on 
political grounds. Under these circum- 
stances we are for the present limited to 
the scheme of dealing with the acute 
cases only; and accordingly it is the 
cause of the acutely sick in the London 
workhouses which I shall plead in the 
remarks which are to follow. 

The condition of the acutely sick, 
using that word to signify not only di- 
seases which last but a few days or 
weeks, but all cases of illness in which 
the patient's condition demands daily 
visitation by the doctor, and frequent 
attentions on the part of the nurse, is of 
importance in more ways than one. To 
the benevolent it would be sufficient to 
urge that the sufferers from such diseases, 
unless they are treated on those prin- 
ciples, as to medical and sanitary ar- 
rangements, which may be seen in opera- 
tion in the voluntary hospitals, are likely 
either to die or to pass into a state of 
chronic suffering and helplessness for a 
long time, and very often for a lifetime. 
To those for whom the principles of 
economy have an equal, or even a superior 
interest, to the impulses of benevolence, 
we may address this further and most 
powerful argument, that every unneces- 
sary failure to cure a sick pauper rapidly 
and completely is certain to entail a 
formidable addition to the burdens im- 
posed on the ratepayers. 

Now the principles on which large 
aggregations of severely sick persons 
can alone be efficiently treated ave well 
understeod. 1. The buildings musé be 
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well (that is, conveniently) placed for the 
wants of the districts which they are re- 
spectively to supply ; they must be erected 
on a proper soil and at such an elevation 
above water-mark as to ensure the pos- 
sibility of efficient drainage ; they must 
be built in blocks not exceeding two, 
or at the most three, stories in heiglit, 
and surrounded by open grounds ; the 
wards must be efficiently lighted by a 
row of windows on each side, and must 
be of a capacity to allow at least 1,200 
cubic feet of space, and 90 feet of super- 
ficial area, to each bed; they must be 
provided each with its proper bathroom, 
lavatory (copiously supplied with hot 
and cold water), and closet, placed at 
that end of the ward which is remote 
from the centre of the building; the 
staircases must be wide, open, and airy, 
and so placed as to enable them to cir- 
culate free currents of air through the 
house. 2. The nursing must be per- 
formed by a numerous staff of trained 
and paid officials, including special night 
nurses, under the superintendence of a 
person not only specially experienced, 
but of good education and general social 
culture, for by such a chief only can 
proper discipline be maintained. 3. The 
medical staff must include resident 
officers, properly paid and sufficiently 
numerous to devote proper attention 
to each patient. 4. There must be 
a resident dispenser and a well-stocked 
dispensary. 5. There must be a staff 
of domestic servants sufficient to relieve 
the nurses of ali duties of a non- 
medical kind. 6. Finally, and this is 
really the most important point of all, 
there must be a governing body com- 
posed of men who understand hospital 
management (and in part of medical 
men), and whose position shall be such 
as to free them from all temptations toa 
shortsighted parsimony. 

To enumerate the list of requisites for 
establishments in which the acutely sick 
are to be treated, is to pronounce at 
once the condemnation of every existing 
London workhouse infirmary as unsuited 
for this purpose. I wish to state this 
distinctly, because there are many who 
fancy that, whatever may be the case 


in some of the older houses, there are 
several London boards of guardians 
who have re-organized their infirmaries 
in a manner which closely approaches 
the hospital standard. This is not the 
case. Let us take one of the most 
favourable specimens in all London— 
the infirmary of the Fulham workhouse. 
The workhouse is built in an expensive 


style, and it is situated in the midst of 


a very large space of open ground be- 
longing the establishment. The infir- 
mary for the acutely sick is a separate 
building, standing well away from the 
body of the house, but it is most im- 
properly constructed. The wards afford 


only 602 cubic feet of space (only half 


the proper number) to each bed; the 
staircases are narrow and ill-calculated 
for ventilation ; there are no bath-rooms 
to the wards ; there are no paid nurses, 
and no night-nurses, but merely pauper 
nurses who receive no remuneration 
except that of extra diet. The one 
medical officer lives nearly half a mile 
from the workhouse; he gets only 500. a 
year, for which he has to attend to 
about 50 acutely sick, and 160 chronic 
cases, and to dispense all the needful 


medicines. Yet the Fulham board of 


guardians is justly considered to be 
one of the most liberal and _intel- 
ligent of these bodies in London. Take 
the case of St. Pancras, again, one of the 
guardians of which boasted, at the meet- 
ing in Willis’s Rooms, that his infirmary 
was now a model for such establishments. 
In the first place, be it remarked that 
the reforms which have been made at 
St. Pancras, have been wrung from the 
guardians in consequence of the vehe- 
ment outcry raised by the disclosure of 
the grossest abuses, the Government 
having been obliged on one occasion to 
to send a special medical inspector to 
the place, who was perfectly horror- 
struck at the condition of things which 
he found existing there. But what is 
the actual state of things at present / 
Why there are 250 acutely sick; there 
are more than 100 lunatics, many of 
them very bad and troublesome cases ; 
and there are as many infirm or chronic 
cases as make up the total numbers 
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under medical care to considerably more 
than 1,000; and this immense and 
harassing charge has to be entirely 
performed by two resident medical 
officers, who receive 160/. and 85/. per 
annum respectively, besides their board, 
and who (as there is no resident dis- 
penser) have to make up all medicines 
which may be required after 4 p.m. and 
before 9.30 a.m. The slightest reflection 
might show the guardians the impossi- 
bility of the work being properly exe- 
cuted, even with the most conscientious 
and earnest efforts of the medical officers. 
In this infirmary, also, I discovered that 
a number of the acutely sick were lying 
on bedsteads only 5ft. Sin. in length, and 
beds which were some inches shorter ; 
and I was assured that the guardians, 
not very long before, had ordered the 
flock mattresses to be robbed of nearly 
half their stuffing, as being needlessly 
luxurious in their thickness! I hope 
the reader may not lose his temper over 
this passage ; I am afraid I lost mine 
over the incident which it narrates. 

But if these things be done in the 
green tree, what is done in the dry ? The 
workhouse infirmaries of which we have 
just been speaking, and some others 
which have been quoted as examples 
of the better kind (as eg. the City of 
London, Paddington, Kensington), have 
been galvanized into some sort of reju- 
venescence either by the accidental dis- 
covery by the public of iniquities too 
great to be borne, or by the presence 
on the governing board of some one 
with a conscience not made on the usual 
guardian-pattern. Things are very dif- 
ferent when we descend a step lower, 
and investigate the condition of the 
infirmaries of those workhouses which 
are situated in the very poor, and at 
the same time very populous, districts. 
Observe the condition of things which 
necessarily prevails in such localities. 
Simultaneously with the departure from 
such intensely unfashionable districts 
as Bethnal Green, Clerkenwell, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, &c. of all whose 
sircumstances will allow them to escape 
to a better neighbourhood, the character 
of the tenancy deteriorates, and whole 
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districts become inhabited by the poorest 
classes, who herd together, several fami- 
lies residing in what was formerly 
the residence of one tenant. As an 
inevitable consequence, it happens that 
the guardians are yearly elected from 
a lower and lower class, till at last 
the board becomes exclusively the repre- 
sentative of a set of petty middlemen 
whose existence is passed in a fierce 
struggle to squeeze a profit out of 
their artisan tenants, which may neu- 
tralise the burden of the constantly 
increasing rates. It is not surprising 
if many of these men lose nearly all 
natural human sympathy for the dread- 
ful sufferings which are inflicted by 
sickness and other inevitable calamities 
on the working-classes ; while, on the 
other hand, their education is too low to 
enable them to see the truly economic 
value of a judicious liberality in such 
matters as the treatment of a tempo- 
rarily disabled breadwinner, or mother 
of a family. In order to give a fair 
estimate of the abuses which naturally 
arise in the management of the infirmary 
in such districts, I shall quote the evi- 
dence voluntarily given to our committee 
on a recent occasion by the surgeon of 
a workhouse in one of the poorest dis- 
tricts. I suppress names, because I 
have no wish.to involve our informant 
in any fresh aggravation of his present 
miseries. I must premise that the 
workhouse to which he is attached is 
by no means one of the very worst ; 
that the guardians have made a con- 
siderable show of liberality in small 
things, and that I sincerely believe that 
they are in ignorance of the great wicked- 
ness and cruelty which they are commit- 
ting. The surgeon’s story is briefly as fol- 
lows :—He has 250 acutely sick, besides 
a great many infirm, under his care in 
the workhouse, and he has also to dis- 
pense all the necessary medicines ; for 
those duties he is paid at the rate of 
2s. 5d. per diem! With a blunt and 
startling frankness he confessed that the 
whole business was a ghastly joke ; that 
to save himself from the pecuniary ruin 
which the neglect of his private practice 
would have involved, he was obliged to 
It 
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make his attendance on the sick paupers 
a merely perfunctory business ; that he 
never performed certain most necessary 
surgical operations : that he never used 
the stethoscope in cases of chest-dis ase, 
because it would take up too much time ; 
and that as for the medicine which he 
prescribed, the nature of that was regu- 
lated chiefly with a view to facility of 
dispensing it, rather than to curing the 
patients. Now what this officer told us 
must doubtless represent the true ex- 
perience of many workhouse surgeons 
whose natural reticence would have pre- 
vented them from ever confessing the 
true state of things, even to themselves. 

Things are evidently in very much 
the same case with the surgeon of the 
Shoreditch workhouse. For instance : 
we found that this gentleman, who is 
enormously overtasked, and preposter- 
ously underpaid, was in ignorance of 
the real condition of many of his 
patients ; that no precautions whatever 
were taken to ensure that his orders 
were carried out; and that, in fact, it 
was only by chance that the patients 
ever got their medicines or food at the 
proper hours, from the pauper nurses 
who were their only attendants. How 
could it be otherwise, seeing that the 
unfortunate medical officer, during the 
daily visit of three hours or so (which 
is the utmost he can afford, if he is not 
to starve in consequence of neglecting his 
private practice) has to attend to the 
wants of a total sick, infirm, and insane 
population exceeding 400 in number, and 
besides this, has afterwards to dispense 
all the drugs! The simplest calculation 
will show that he must hurry through 
the wards at full speed ; that he cannot 
(as, in fact, he confessed he did not) 
take any notes or write any prescrip- 
tions by the bedside ; and that on the con- 
clusion of his inspection he must repair 
to the dispensary, and there make his 
notes, and dispense all the medicines 
from his memory of the names of the 
patients and their respective diseases! 
If any one thinks that under these cir- 
cumstances there can be much efficacy 
in the physic which the patients get, he 
must have powers of faith transcending 


those of the most fanatical believer in 
Holloway’s Pills. 

There is not a single London infirm- 
ary in which the medical attendance is 
not utterly insufficient. But there is 
worse behind. The unfortunate sick 
persons are almost entirely in the hands 
of pauper nurses, always ignorant and 
clumsy, often drunken and cruel. There 
are but two London infirmaries which 
make a decent approach to a sufficient 
supply of paid nurses, viz. St. Pancras 
and Marylebone, and even in these the 
want of a proper organized system is 
clearly shown in the absence of any 
regular system of nizght-nursing, such as 
would be rigorously enforced at any 
voluntary hospital. The acutely sick, 
of course, frequently suffer great misery 
in consequence of the lack of proper 
nursing, and their chances of recovery 
are indefinitely diminished ; in fact, 
this part of the existing system causes 
a greater waste of human life, and 
health, and happiness than is occasioned 
by all the other defects of infirmary- 
management put together. 

I have convicted the medical and 
nursing departments of the infirmaries 
of utter inadequacy to the tasks which 
they are supposed to execute. With 
regard to the buildings, I may briefly 
say that nearly two-thirds of them are 
so badly constructed that under no cir- 
cumstances would it be proper to place 
acute cases of sickness in them at all ; 
and that even in the smaller number, 
which make some approach to proper 
hospital construction, there is at present 
so inadequate an allowance of cubic 
space for each patient, that it would be 
necessary to enlarge them to double or 
triple their present size, in order to put 
them on a proper hospital footing. 

By this time, however, I imagine my 
readers will have pretty nearly arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be folly 
to commence the needed reforms in the 
treatment of the acutely sick in our 
infirmaries in any piecemeal manner, 
and that it must be done on a uniform 
plan, and by a concentrated system of 
management. A moment’s considera- 
tion of the last and most fatal blot on 
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the present system—the character of 
the existing boards of guardians, and 
the enormous pressure of temptation 
under which they have to perform their 
duties—should be enough, I think, to 
make this conclusion final. It is pre- 
cisely in the districts where the most 
serious pressure on the accommodation 
of the workhouse sick-wards exists, and 
where the whole problem of sick man- 
agement assumes the most embarrassing 
magnitude, that we find boards of guar- 
dians who are too ignorant, too timid, 
or too honestly fearful of absolutely 
crushing the poorer ratepayers beneath 
the burdens of the rates, to attempt 
any improvement whatever. And this 
brings me to my outline sketch (for I 
can give no more in the space which is 
left me) of the remedy for existing 
evils which the Association for Im- 
proving the Infirmaries of Metropolitan 
Workhouses is about to urge on the 
Government and the House of Com- 
mons, and in behalf of which I would 
earnestly endeavour to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the public. 

1. We propose, in the first place, 
that the acutely sick, estimated at about 
6,000, shall be removed from the work- 
houses, and located in six large infir- 
maries, of 1,600 beds each, to be built 
in such situations as that each shall 
form a centre of six London parishes or 
unions. These infirmaries shall be con- 
structed on modern principles, and sup- 
plied with a medical and nursing staff 
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of a thoroughly efficient character, and 
with all other necessary appointments. 

2. These infirmaries shall be go- 
verned, not by the present guardians, 
but by a central management, composed 
partly of representatives elected by the 
ratepayers in such a manner as to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, local jobbery, 
and partly of nominees of the Poor-law 
Board, who should be skilled persons, 

3. These infirmaries shall be sup- 
ported by a general “ Infirmary Rate,” 
collected equally over the whole metro- 
politan area. 

We do not for a moment disguise 
from ourselves the fact that both the 
immediate execution, and the subse- 
quent working of the plan are likely to 
be attended with difficulties, of which 
expense will, at any rate in the first 
instance, be an important item. But 
we maintain that we have demonstrated 
not merely the advisability, but the 
absolute necessity, of a great reform ; 
and we are determined that, if possible, 
the present favourable moment shall 
not be wasted, for making the first step 
in a course which the country must 
take sooner or later, and may have to 
take under greatly-increased difficulties, 
if the question be any longer postponed, 
And we earnestly call on the nation to 
save itself from the pitiful disgrace of 
being unable or unwilling to look a 
great and threatening evil fairly in the 
face, and strike at least the first blow 
for its destruction. 


MY HERITAGE. 


In close communion with the mighty dead 
I pass the pleasant years; 

Giving to all for laughter laughter, dread 
For dread, and tears for tears. 


With Homer's warriors on the plains of Troy 


Fighting I seem to be; 
[ hear the conquering Greeks, all flushed with joy, 
Shout for the victory. 


With Lear into the pitiless storm I go, 
No friend below—above ; 
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I weep for Juliet and her Romeo, 
But ever love their love. 


I pity the pure Desdemona’s fate, 
Mourn with the noble Moor; 

But give Iago all my changeless hate, 
And still it is too poor. 


I see the shaggy brows of Shylock lower 
At Portia’s silvery voice ; 

I smile to see him shorn of all his power, 
And furious at his choice. 


With Bunyan’s pilgrim, clogged by doubt and sin— 
Rent by soul-agonies— 

I travel, till I see him pass within 
The gates of Paradise. 


The great Italian takes me by the hand, 
Binds me with fearful spell, 

Shows me the mysteries of the spirit-land, 
The things of Heaven and Hell. 


I shake with laughter at the immortal knight 
Quixote, of high renown ; 

And at bis esquire, Sancho, luckless wight !— 
Of chivalry the crown. 


Goethe, the life and sun of German thought, 
Gives of his wondrous store ; 

Flame-tipp’d, his passionate words are all inwrought, 
With the heart’s deepest core. 


With our sublime and most seraphic bard, 
I sorrow for our woes; 

Behold the world prisoner in devil-ward 
Till He, the Saviour, rose. 


I see the Roman Empire rapid rise, 
I ponder its decline ; 

The illustrious Czesars pass before mine eyes, 
And many a famous line. 


Into the broad domains of sweet romance 
With high-souled Scott I peer. 

I linger o’er fair Enid’s countenance— 
Arthur and Guinevere. 


And many others wile me with their lays, 
Or build with argument— 

As Burns and Bacon; worthy of high praise— 
With lips all-eloquent. 


Then, when the restless soul from these will turn, 
I take The Book—the best ; 
And read with joy, “Come ye by sins down-borne, 
And I will give you rest.” 
Georce SmitH, 





OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


BY THE HON, MRS. NORTON, 


CHAPTER XII, 
TROUBLED JOYS. 


THERE are days in life during which, 
though we have all our senses about us, 
we seem to be walking in a bad dream ; 
and such was the sensation with which 
Sir Douglas retraced his steps that 
morning. Outward objects made no 
impression. The beauty of the scenery, 
the tumultuous stir of the population, 
the greeting of casual acquaintances, 
alike passed unheeded. He was what 
is not unaptly termed, “buried in 
thought :” deep and dark is that burial, 
but it is not calm like death. The 


quick blood beat at his heart, and 
throbbed in his temples. It was almost 
with a feeling of joyful refreshment that 


his mind woke, at last, to a perception 
of visible and earthly things, under the 
influence of one of those sudden storms 
that visit the Mediterranean. The rain 
came in heavy drops, in drifting streams ; 
the sea changed from blue to green, 
from green to purple, and sent its waves, 
fringed with wrathful foam, dashing 
from the bay over the shore, to crown 
with a mixture of silver and snow the 
heads of the stunted trees that grow in 
a formal line along the Villa Reale. 
{n that change he breathed more freely. 
He stood for a few minutes gazing at the 
scene, bareheaded ; his cloak fluttering 
in the wild wind—as he used to love 
to stand on the hills above Glenrossie 
when he came back, an eager boy, for 
his Eton holidays. The pain at his 
heart seemed lightened The demon of 
doubt which oppressed him (though he 
was scarcely conscious of his cause of 
torment) made itself wings and went 
out into the storm. As he ascended 
the staircase of the Palazzo he met Lo- 
rimer Boyd coming down. “He is 
asleep and doing well,” said the latter 


as he grasped his old friend by the hand. 
Then he passed rapidly down, and Sir 
Douglas proceeded to his nephew's 
room. 

The peace of sleep is nearly as beau- 
tiful as the peace of death—nearly as 
beautiful as that unutterable calm whose 
placidity awes us when we sob over our 
lost ones, and compels us to pause in 
our weeping, and gaze on the face whose 
many changes were so familiar and 
so dear; yearning for a break in that 
calm, a quiver in that strange set smile, 
something that shall seem human and 
sympathetic—something, we know not 
what, that will not freeze us with such 
intense conviction that the smiles, and 
tears, and sunshine and shadow, of 
earth’s emotions are over; and that what 
we loved has passed away to the world 
where there is no more change ! 

Pale and peaceful, without a cloud on 
the young smooth furehead ; recovering, 
apparently, from all evil effects of yes- 
terday’s events as quietly as a conva- 
lescent child; thus it was that Sir 
Douglas found his nephew. A little 
fluttering tremor in breathing coming 
now and then, like a light movement of 
leaves in spring-weather, alone spoke of 
past disturbance. His uncle sat down 
once more where he had watched during 
the preceding night, and watched again 
—and so watching, ceased to think of 
himself, and thought entirely and only 
of Kenneth. How nearly he had lost 
him: how horrible this day would have 
been if the young man who lay there in 
stillness and shadow, was dead instead 
of sleeping ! 

Thinking of all this with a tender 
heart, the watcher bent forwards to the 
slumberer and kissed his cheek. Gently 
as that kiss was given, it seemed to 
rouse the dormant faculty of thought ; 
the expression of pain and anger flick- 
ered anew over the features, the short 
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savage laugh which Kenneth laughed 
when he was provoked, sounded feebly 
from his lips, and he muttered, “ No, 
Gertrude, no— 


** Come not to weep for me when I am gone, 
Nor drop your foolish tears upon my grave ;” 


there’s a true poet’s true thought for 
you! Where—where is—where am I?” 

With the last words Kenneth look- 
ed round wildly, uncomfortably. “TI 
thought she was here,” he said: 
“women are such fools! But she is 
not fool enough for that;” and the 
same laugh, painful to listen to, was 
repeated. 

“ Kenneth, I do adjure you, if ever 
you felt affection for me, try and col- 
lect yourself, and be frank with me, 
instead of making my heart ache with 
your wild sayings.” 

The lip of the speaker quivered as he 
spoke, and he looked at the young face 
with almost piteous appeal. But Ken- 
neth only laughed again, more bitterly. 
“ Your heart ache!” he said; “ Well, 
that 7s good! what is it, another of your 
thymesters says, ‘—condemned alike 
to groan!’—alike to groan! It’s all 
fair, you know—‘ alike to groan.’ You 
say, let’s talk of Gertrude Skifton ; I 
say d——n her, don’t let’s think about 
her any more! The poet says— Do 
you know that your friend, Lorimer 
Boyd is a poet?—Fact. A sonnet to his 
mistress’s eyebrow. I said, when I read 
it, ‘Well, my dear fellow, go in and win 
—if you can.’ He can’t, my dear uncle 
—because-— Good God, what is that?” 
exclaimed he, suddenly interrupting 
himself: “that—that figure in white ? 
It is not Gertrude; I thought at first 
it was Gertrude,—it’s more like Lady 
Charlotte, but it’s a drowned woman— 
ha, ha, ha; some one has pitched her 
out of the boat! No—I declare it—it 
is my mother; don’t you see it?—strike 
at it. Go round and sit there—hinder 
those things from crowding round me: 
there’s a crocodile lifting its snout out 
of the water on to the bed. I thought 
crocodiles lived in the Nile; I—I never 
saw one before— help, uncle, help = 

The thread ef thought was broken. 


From this time, for many days, Kenneth 
merely raved. In his ravings the most 
insolent reproaches to Gertrude, to Lady 
Charlotte, were mingled with the most 
passionate declarations of love ; and 
promises, if she would abide by him, to 
“lead a new life,’ and be a different 
creature. At one period he seemed to 
consider that she had consented, and 
that Sir Douglas had returned to Scot- 
land. ‘ Now we shall be happy,” he 
said; “I don’t wish him dead—I never 
wished Old Sir Douglas dead ; but I’m 
glad he’s gone. I hope he’s gone for 
ever. I hope I shall never see him 
again—never—-never—never ! We'll go 
where he can’t follow, over the sea, 
under the sea; I’ve been under the sea. 
It is beautiful, only there are crocodiles 
and sea-serpents, and strange dreadful 
things—” 

And then again the delirium of fear 
would seize him, and the suffering, 
which it broke Sir Douglas’s heart to 
witness, would take a form yet more 
painful and terrible, as it diverged yet 
farther and farther from the realms of 
reason and probability. 

The best medical advice could do 
little in a case like Kenneth’s. The 
disturbed brain must suffer its miserable 
fever, the disease must “ run its course,” 
and then those who cared for the pro- 
longation of that erring life must trust 
to the great mysterious chance of 
“strength of constitution” to carry him 
safe past the storm of that trial into 
some haven of quiet and health. And 
into that haven sailed the storm-beaten 
bark of life, in spite of rent and shattered 
sails. Kenneth was pronounced “ out 
of danger,” “convalescent,” “nearly as 
usual.” Friends congratulated, com- 
panions came to see him. The sounds 
of laughter and common conversation 
were once more heard in that silent 
woe-begone chamber. The sunshine of 
glorious Italy was once more allowed to 
send rippling smiles over the uncarpeted 
floor. The hour of suffering was past, 
as far as bodily suffering was concerned. 

But the mental suffering which Sir 
Douglas had endured was not past. In 
the long dreary hours of his steady and 
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patient watches by that bedside, all the 
knowledge that his nephew was delirious, 
all the comfort mixed with pain which 
such knowledge brought, could not avail 
entirely to smother the conviction that 
something had in very deed and truth 
occurred between him and Gertrude 
Skifton ; some love-passage, some decla- 
ration accepted or rejected, of which Sir 
Douglas had never been informed by his 
betrothed wife. 

Frank by nature, and frank on prin- 
ciple ; loving truth as all noble natures 


love it, and holding it as the first of 


religious virtues ; his soul shuddered at 
the sorrowful doubt that sometimes over- 
shadowed him. He used to rise after 
listening to Kenneth’s ravings, and go 
with rapid impatience to the Villa Man- 
dérlo, determined to put this doubt to 
the test ; to question Gertrude ; to clear 
up the mystery of this disturbance. And 
then would come the revulsion. Ques- 
tion her? If it could be necessary to 
question; if, in the relative positions in 
which they stood towards each other, 
confidence was not spontaneous ; would 
it lessen his grief to wring from her any 
answer? Would that answer be guarded 
and cold? Would she resent being 
doubted, and account for it all? He 
was haunted by her sudden exclama- 
tion in the boat, the day that Kenneth 
tempted Providence by leaping from it 
into the waves. ‘Qh, this is my fault,” 
she had said—*‘ my fault! Save him ! 
save him!” How was it her fault, if 
Kenneth had not in some way been 
justified in reckuning on her love? How 
otherwise could it be her fault? “Onc 
only (bitter “once!”) had the subject 
been broached between them ; and her 
answer only added to Sir Douglas’s per- 
plexity. It was after a series of more 
than usually virulent and scornful out- 
bursts from Kenneth through feverish 
hours of rambling, that Sir Douglas, jaded 
and weary, had entered at the open door 
from the terrace into the room wher 
Gertrude sat absorbed in thought. She 
started when conscious of his approach, 
and looking at him with sorrowful 
tenderness said, “ I should not have 
recognised your step, it was so slow! 


Oh, you will be ill yourself—I am sure 
you will. Is Kenneth very bad, very 
wild to-day ?” 

“ Yes, Gertrude, very wild! He has 
been raving of many things. Hard 
bitter reproaches to me who have done 
him no conscious wrong. Hard bitter 
reproaches to others—to you—to your 
mother. I wish—” 

What he wished he could not say ; he 
stopped in agitation, only to see how 
agitated Gertrude was ; she did not lift 
those unequalled eyes to his face as 
was her wont; she looked down: she 
trembled: she stretched out both her 
hands with a sort of blind groping for 
his, which she held almost convulsively 
in her own. “Oh do not believe him,” 
she said; “you know he is delirious. 
He loves and honours you; he has no 
other thought : people speak exactly the 
reverse of their real sentiments in their 
illnesses. I heard the doctor say so. 
He would not vex or harm you for the 
world when he is himself. And as for 
me,” she faltered, “I am sure he should 
not reproach me; I have no wish but 
for his good.” 

How could she shape her sentences so 
as to satisfy this generous heart? How 
tell him that in the wild appeal for love 
made to her by that reckless nephew, 
his final phrase had been that he would 
stab his uncle in the public street? Her 
part was surely to soothe and reconcile 
all differences : to conceal all bitterness : 
not to set the uncle against the beloved 
nephew by repeating frantic words, 
spoken perhaps in the incipient stage of 
this dreadful malady. Was she not 
already, indeed, the cause, the involun- 
tary cause, of disaster and disappoint- 
ment to Kenneth? Not so much with 
reference to his supposed love for her,— 
which she herself looked upon as a way- 
ward passing fancy,—but with reference 
to his prospects in life. Was she not 
building up her own happiness on a sort 
of downfall of his previous expectations? 
No longer to be his uncle's heir, no longer 
his first object ; she herself to be that 
first object, and perhaps mother to sons 
dearer than even he had ever been, to 
the loving heart that beat beside her, 
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Trembling, flushed, shy with a thou- 
sand such crowding thoughts, Gertrude 
struggled through her conversation with 
Sir Douglas; adjuring him above all 
things to try and spare himself so much 
fatigue ; advising him “ not to sit always 
listening to painful things when it could 
do Kenneth no good.” Till at length, 
when Sir Douglas rose to leave her, she 
crept a little closer to him, and murmured 
once more—*“ And remember a// he says 
is delirium !” 

Sir Douglas was tall, and in their fare- 
wells Gertrude had a pretty customary 
shyness of bowing her head beneath his, 
to receive his parting caress. As they 
stood together now, with clasped hands, 
she moved her head gently towards him: 
but the lips that were wont so fondly to 
press the glossy chestnut hair, refrained 
from their habitual salute. His hand 
wrung hers, with something more of 
grief than love ; and when she looked 
up she saw his eyes full of troubled 
tears. ‘“‘ Oh, Heaven!” she said, “you 
are quite worn out! Do not sit with 
Kenneth! Do not listen to him! Do 
not trust a word he says in such an ill- 
ness as this! Leave the nurse with him, 
this one night, and come back and let 
me sing to you in the evening. The 
first time I ever saw you I was singing !” 

Sir Douglas sighed painfully. He 
too remembered that night. Kenneth 
was in attendance upon her then. It 
was he who had accompanied his uncle 
for the first time to her home. He was 
turning over the leaves of her music- 
book, when she asked who the stranger 
was, and received the audible reply 
that it was Kenneth’s uncle, “ Old Sir 
Douglas.” The scene rose like a vision 
before him. He saw the slender hand- 
some youth standing by the instrument, 
and the girl whose soft glance had been 
lifted to his, and then withdrawn in the 
embarrassment of being overheard in 
her questioning; an embarrassment 
which he recollected sharing. A pang 
shot through his heart, sharper than 
any that had yet visited it. Was it not 
more natural that these young com- 
panions should love each other, than 
that Gertrude should lean across the 
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gap of years that sundered her from 
himself, and prefer him to one whose 
faults she could not know, and whose 
advantages were so many? All of a 
sudden he seemed to grow old, as in a 
fairy tale! Memory flew back through 
crowded adventures. Midnight fields of 
silence, after battles fought in foreign 
lands. The deaths, long, long ago, of 
companions in arms, whose children 
were now grown up, whose widows were 
remarried ; the mourning for whom was 
a forgotten thing. Passionate fancies 
that had tempted his youth: some 
bravely withstood, some yielded to and 
repented of, but all so far away in the 
vista-of the irrevocable past ; all so long, 
so very long ago! Almost he felt 
ashamed of the sudden choice, the rash 
avowal, the witchery that had enslaved 
him to the young girl, who, it was true, 
he had seen daily since his coming to 
Naples, but who, two months ago, was a 
stranger to him! Was it thus, that a 
man in mature life should choose a com- 
panion for the remainder of his days? 
Had he done selfishly, blindly ? 

Thought is a thousand-fold more 
rapid than words. Scarcely had he 
held the little taper fingers in his own 
without speaking, long enough for her 
to wonder at his silence, before all this 
and more had passed through his aching 
brain. An exclamation, almost a moan, 
escaped his lips, ere he at length pressed 
them fervently on her forehead. One 
sole idea,—that he was ill,—possessed 
Gertrude. For the first time she re- 
turned his caress ; twined her arms round 
his neck, as if to bring the dear head 
nearer; and murmured passionately, 
“ If you won’t take care for your own 
sake—take care for mine! What will 
become of me, if you are ill without 
me ?” 

That evening Kenneth was left to 
the nurse. Not for long: the night- 
watch was still kept: but during the 
clear and lovely evening, Sir Douglas 
sat and listened to Gertrude’s singing ; 
watching the mouth that sang, and the 
shadowy downcast eyes that seemed to 
dream over the notes. 

He gazed and listened, He told him- 
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self he did not doubt her. To doubt 
her was not possible. Yet he felt sad ; 
the old classic fables taught him in his 
boyhood rose as if to mock him, and 
the story of the Sirens disturbed his 
mind, even while he told it to Gertrude, 
and laughed. 

She watched him after their farewell, 
as he passed darkly through the moon- 
light, down the shelving tiers of terraces. 
“ Yes,” she said to herself, “I do right. 
It is better he should never know. We 
shall all have to live much together. 
He must not learn to think of Kenneth 
with aught but love and trust. And 
Kenneth himself will grow to think of 
all as a dream. But oh! how I long 
to have no thought hidden from him : 
to tell him all: and what a pain it is 
to feel that it cannot be!” And then 
her mother, who also had watched that 
receding form, turned and kissed the 
flushed cheek where still burned the 
touch of a more disturbing caress. 

“* Well, dear,” said Lady Charlotte, 
“you know your own heart best ; but 
I don’t think I ever could love Sir 
Douglas! I never could feel au niveau 
of him, you know. I have observed 
that you never feel that. You feel au 
niveau of everybody, I believe. But I 
should be a little—just a very little— 
afraid of him, you know.” 

“ Should you, darling mother?” said 
Gertrude, dreamily,—“I think him 
perfect! My wonder is that he could 
choose me: he must have seen so many 
far worthier than I am to be his wife.” 

And the young girl’s fancy also 
wandered blindly into Sir Douglas's 
past. Who had filled it with woman’s 
great event of life.—Love? Whom 
had he loved before he met her?—i 
his youth? And Gertrude felt that 
somehow his youth lay far away from 
hers: as he had felt, at their earlier 
meeting that same day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A FRIEND AND A LOVER. 


The doctor who 


Tue days rolled on. 
had attended Kenneth especially im- 
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pressed on Sir Douglas and all friends 
that his main safety lay in tranquillity. 
Nothing was to be said or done that 
could call back disturbance to his mind. 
No lecturing on pernicious habits of late 
hours and reckless dissipation ; no allu- 
sions to the attempt at self-destruction ; 
no contradiction ; no reference to any 
affaire du ceur the young man might 
have ; and which the doctor took it for 
granted, after hearing some of his vague 
ravings, was a point of discussion be- 
tween him and his uncle. All was to 
be placid round him, and, as far as was 
practicable with his restless nature, he 
was to be made to share that placidity. 

And so it came to pass that Gertrude’s 
name was no more mentioned between 
them. No doubt Kenneth knew, when 
his uncle’s frank countenance became 
clouded and wistful, that he was “ cast- 
ing about” how to ask that which he 
nevertheless dreaded to hear. And no 
doubt Sir Douglas, when the brow of 
his nephew grew dark with an expres- 
sion of dislike and distrust, felt in- 
stinctively that he was brooding over 
his imaginary wrongs in that respect, 
and paining his kindly relative by all 
sorts of cruel suspicions which, how- 
ever undeserved, no explanation would 
be permitted to remove. 

It was nevertheless a day of joy to 
both when first Kenneth feebly de- 
scended the great stone staircase, and 
crossed from the Palazzo to the Villa 
Reale ; leaning on his uncle’s arm, and 
looking with dazed languid eyes at the 
million smiles of the rippling sea, and 
the fishermen’s boats in the bay. And 
day by day, as his strength returned in 
slow measure, the same loving arm and 
patient heart were ready to give what 
help and solace body or mind was 
capable of receiving. 

Once only they met Gertrude and 
her mother. Weary of the sights and 
sounds of the ever-restless Chiaja; of 
the rushing past of calessos and car- 
riages; the shrill voices of the petty 
vendors of roasted chestnuts, melons, 
sea-fish, and “sea-fruit,’—as the little 
brown urchins call the nondescript crea- 
tures which, warm from the palms of 
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their own dirty little hands, they pro- 
pose to the stranger to buy and devour; 
sick of the monotony of mingling with 
the stream of that life which he saw 
every day at a distance from the win 
dows of his apartment—Kenneth re- 
quested to be driven to Baie. At that 
turn in the road which presents the 
unequalled view of the bay and the 
island of Nisida, they halted and gazed 
out on the scene bathed in an aurcole 
of golden sunset: and fell to talking of 
{talian prisons and Italian liberty—as 
many an Englishman has done, and 
will do again, in that spot of beauty 
and misery — 


‘Where all save the spirit of man is divine.” 


ccited, and then 
was a pause; and 
peevish tone, he said, 
why we talk of these 
let us go on the sands; 
a little further on; I am quite able for 
that ; in fact, I am sure a walk on the 
sands would do me good: and there, at 
least, there will be no shouting 

babble except the lapping of the little 
waves. I want to bi 
be alone there.” 

And lone enough the 
of the white sandy shor app ared in 
the distance ; but hardly had they left 
the carriage a few yards b: hin d them, 
when, at a sudden turn, they came face 
to face with Lady Charlotte Skifton and 
her daughter. 

“Dear me!” said the forme: 
came here because we 
meet nobody ; and 


Kenneth became e: 
rather faint. There 
then, in a wilful, 
“T don’t know 
accursed things 
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but, indeed, we were like the city of Zoar, 
you know ; neither hot nor cold—he, 
he, he,—I mean neither praising nor 
blaming—but just talking you over, and 
how ill you looked, and all that.’ 

Gertrude did not speak. She had 
offered her hand to Kenneth, who did 
not take it; and she extended it to Sir 
Douglas, and withdrew it again, his 
eyes being now fixed on his nephew, 
apparently unconscious of her move- 
ment, Gertrude flushed painfully; 
Kenneth turned very pale ; Sir Douglas 
strove in vain for a free and unem- 
barrassed address. A)l stood silent. 

“Oh, dear!” said Lady Charlotte, 
**T shall have to behave like the child’s 
book ; I mean like the story ; that is, 
like the old woman in the story, where 
the stick begins to beat the dog; and 
the dog begins to bite the rope—and— 
oh, dear! I can’t remember how it goes 
on: but Gertrude will remember it all ; 
she used to say it by heart when she 
was a little child. I know, however, 
that all was set a-going that they might 
get home, you know, as we must ! 


***Pig won’t get over the styl 


e, and I shan’t 
get home to-night,—’ 


that is the nursery rhyme.” 

The girlish with which she 
repeated the verse, and the twirl she 
gave to the long ringlet, and all the 
little shades of ridicule that attached 
to all she said and did, were rather a 
relief than otherwise in the embarrass- 
ment of the moment. Kenneth laughed, 
and, leaning heavily on his uncle’s arm, 
made way for her to pass him. He even 
held out his hand to Gertrude, pressed 
hers, and then retreating a step a 
wards, muttered, “I don't feel — 
shoul i like to return to the carriag 

Not a word did he speak i the 
drive homewards, and Sir Douglas for- 
bore to chafe his spirit by any attempt 
at conversation. But was aware 
of a shadow that fell over all objects as 
they drove along; and the few words 
spoken at parting were spoken with 
constraint, although on Sir Douglas’s 
part they were only a promise to see 
him in the morning, and on Kenneth’s 
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“Very well; yes; good-bye for the 
present.” 

Then came again, for Sir Douglas, 
the mingled pain and pleasure of his 
quiet, loving evening at the Villa Man- 
dérlo. Lorimer Boyd was sitting with 
Gertrude when he came in. They were 
looking over maps in a small atlas that 
lay on the table. 

“Are you teaching Gertrude geo- 
graphy?” asked Sir Douglas, with a 
smile. 

“T should want many lessons, I am 
afraid,” answered she, shutting the book 
hurriedly ; “but Mr. Boyd would have 
plenty of patience with me.” 

They chatted a while together, and 
then Lorimer Boyd took his leave. 
Lady Charlotte lay drowsily reading a 
little French novel on a sofa in the 
distance. Sir Douglas and his betrothed 
talked of Scotland; of his home; of 
the past ; of the future ; of wood-walks 
and mountain-walks which they were 
to take together; of all the good she 
was to do; and all the happiness she 
was to confer. All of a sudden, and, as 
it seemed to the startled girl, quite 
unaccountably in the midst of a descrip- 
tion of ‘Torrieburn Falls, his voice broke, 
and in a smothered and passionate tone 
he said, “ Oh, Gertrude! my Gertrude ! 
do you know the meaning of your name? 
It means TRuE—true to your trust! 
There was a German Gertrude once who 
clung through good and evil to her 
husband, and when, for some political 
offence, he was sentenced to be broken 
on the wheel, she sat by him through 
the long night, moistening his lips in 
the torture of that terrible death, and 
speaking words of comfort to the last ! 
That was love.” 

“Do you fear that, if such a fate wer 
possible for you, I should forsake you, 
Douglas ?” 

“There are tortures not of the body ; 
of the mind ; as difficult to bear.” 

There was a pause. “ You are think- 
ing once more of Kenneth,” said Ger- 
trude, gently. 

“Yes, of Kenneth,” he answered, 
eagerly ; and eagerly he watched her 
face, for he thought to himself, “ Now 
she will speak.” 
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But she turned away from his search- 
ing gaze, and sighed. Then turning 
towards him again with a sweet sad look, 
her eyes fell on his eyes, and she said, 
rather reproachfully, “ I have very little 
power over you, you rebellious lover; 
did I not tell you not todwell on things 
said by poor Kenneth: that all was 
delirium?” 

All? Was all delirium? That was 
exactly what Sir Douglas panted to 
know. 

And Gertrude, believing that all that 
disturbed his mind must be a repetition 
of vague, angry threats; not with any 
special reference to her, or connected 
with any confession of love for her, 
but resulting from a general spirit of 
rebellion on the part of Kenneth against 
his uncle ; thought she did wisely and 
well in keeping her secret, and not per- 
mitting love for herself to sunder the 
love of those who had been so linked 
together ; and with both of whom— 
not with Sir Douglas only—her future 
life must be connected, if she did her 
duty by all as she hoped to do. 

When Sir Douglas bid her good night 
she looked wistfully in his face. “Come 
early to-morrow,” she said. “ Mamma is 
not well. Come early to-morrow.” 

“Yes ; as soon as I have seen Ken- 
neth.” ‘ 

He was gone. And yet Gertrude did 
not retire to rest. Nor did she read or 
work or occupy herself in any way. 
Her mother kissed her languidly, with a 
little yawn, and a “don’t sit up, dear ; 
dream in your bed, if you will dream.” 
But she did not obey the mandate. She 
sat watching and listening. She opened 
the glass doors that gave on the terraces ; 
the warm night air breathed like a 
caress on her cheek and shoulder as she 
leaned against the trellis work, rich 
with the perfume of flowers. Presently 
a hurried step approached from the 
distance, and Lorimer Boyd returned. 

“Have you seen him and talked to 
him ?” whispered Gertrude, 

“ Yes,” 

“ And how did he take it?” 

“Very badly at first; he was wild 
and menacing and foolish, but sensibly 
enough at last.” 
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“ He agreed ? ” 

“Yes, he agreed. I found great 
difficulty in convincing him that it 
really was your wish, and he conditioned 
with me to bring him back one word 
from you—one written line as a proof. 
You'are to write, ‘ Farewell, Kenneth. 
It is better for you and for me ; we are 
not parting for ever, only for a time.’” 

“T will write it directly—only”—she 
hesitated, “only let him clearly under- 
stand that, when we do meet again, I 
shall be a wife.” 

“Of course,” said Lorimer Boyd hur- 
riedly, and without looking towards her. 
“ Give me the note, and I will return to 
him.” 

She took the pen. “I cannot call 
him Kenneth. I have always called 
him Mr. Ross. Mamma sometimes has 
called him by his Christian name, but I 
have not.” 

“* Farewell, Kenneth Ross,’ then; the 
main thing at this special time is to 
soothe him, if you wish him to agree to 
the plan proposed. Each man has his 
own distinct way of grieving. Trust 
me, if you were to write me a farewell 
in such circumstances I would care 
little in what words it was couched. 
But he is wilful—different.” 

“Farewell, Kenneth Ross. It is better 
for you,—for me,”—she hesitated over 
some mention of Sir Douglas, and wrote 
‘“‘for you,—for me,—for a//l. We are 
parting only for a time, not for ever. 
Take care of your health. Yours always 
most truly—G. S.” 

“There, give it to him. How can I 
thank you for all the trouble you take ? 
3ut I know you think nothing of that, 
not only for my sake, but the sake of an 
older friend—Sir Douglas himself.” 

“Yes ; for your sake and his. God 
bless you ; God bless you both, and give 
you both what happiness is attainable 
in this strange unstable world. Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night,” answered the soft 
musical voice, and the sweet eyes were 
lifted to his with a fond, thankful 
expression. And the good-night words 
and good-night glance went on with 
Lorimer Boyd through the lonely path- 


way, to his final task for that evening by 
Kenneth’s restless side, and into the 
solitude of his own habitation, where he 
could commune with his heart and be 
still. Long he sat; his arms folded 
across his broad chest; his gaze ab- 
stractedly fixed on a_ litter of torn 
papers, and books of reference heaped 
by his writing-table, wrapt in moody 
contemplation. The taper burning by 
him on the desk, sank suddenly, and 
startled him from his reverie. He lit 
another at the dying flame, and rose to 
go to his bedroom. As he passed one 
of the tall mirrors let into the wall, and 
saw the spectre of himself reflected there 
with a sudden illumination, his lip curled 
with a grim smile. ‘“ Well,” thought 
he, “ Kenneth Ross was an Adonis, if any 
man could lay claim to the title, and 
yet * And so he passed to the 


shadow of slumber and the land of 


dreams, whither we cannot follow him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SANS ADIEU. 


EarLy morning in the Bay of Naples! 
Have any of my readers seen it? Do 
they remember it? Can they forget it? 
Did the seeing of it seem to justify the 
boastful national saying, “See Naples 
and then die?” The brightness of land 
and water; the beauty of outline, and 
of the vegetation that fills up those out- 
lines; the glitter of white, green, 
scarlet, purple, and blue; villas and 
palaces; gay vestments; snowy lateen 
sails, shooting like sudden smiles across 
the face of the sea; all the glory of nature 
that hides, as with a bright screen, dirt, 
ignorance, poverty, misgovernment, and 
whatever else is faulty or painful in the 
condition of that careless people, for 
whom brave hearts have struggled and 
suffered, and are yet struggling ; but who 
in their whole nature resemble ill 
brought-up children more than any 
other peasantry on the face of the globe. 
Even in their bursts of daring effort to 
right themselves politically, this may be 
seen, Wat Tyler,—the “Idol of the 
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Clownes” as he is styled in old-fashioned 
accounts of that rebellion,—and Wil- 
liam Tell, the hero of Helvetian ro- 
mance,—rose, with men’s hearts, to do 
men’s work ; with a steady purpose, and, 
as far as is possible in ambitious human 
nature, with a certain abnegation of self 
in behalf of the general good. But 
Massaniello’s revolt, touching as is his 
story, was the barring-out of a school- 
boy sick of a tyrannical master ; tyran- 
nical in his turn, and rebelled against in 
his turn, by companions yet more reck- 
less and short-sighted than himself. 
Even in their daily occupations 
their slack uncertain industry, easily 
interrupted for any show or procession ; 
their ceaseless inattentive gabble ; their 
vehement disputes about trifles, when 
they should be seriously bent on the 
business of the hour,—this childishness 
is maintained. Life, with them, seems 
a filling up of some irregular ill-passed 
holiday,—a holiday that has been too 
long even for their own comfort, as we 
often see with children. There is no 
evidence of reality in what they do. 


They seem playing at everything. Play- 
ing at buying and selling ; playing at 
mending nets ; playing at oratory in one 
corner, and at building or carpenter’s 


work in another. Even the women 
seem playing at washing, as they chase 
each other laughingly, or come carelessly 
along, swinging a basket of wet linen 
between them, passing barefvoted over 
the bright sands, whose moist gleaming 
surface on a sunny day often reflects, as in 
a mirror, the feet and limbs and coloured 
raiment of the burden-carriers, Their 
little nasal songs are the songs of chil- 
dren — monotonous, unfinished, with 
seldom as much thought and poetry as 
the one Sir Douglas Ross smiled at this 
special morning, as he wended his way 
to Kenneth’s home, lingering and look- 
ing about him, enjoying the brightness 
and glory of that careless opening day. 
The song he paused to listen to, was a 
corrupted version, very nasally sung, of 
a little poem by Tommaso Tommasi ; not 
in the style of the grand yet sweet 
poetic line of the ever-wailing Petrarch, 
““ Blessed be the time, the season, the 
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hour ;” but with a tinge of comic 
humour in its tenderness. 

“ My blessing” (so it ran) “on the 
builder who built that house! My 
hearty blessing be upon him! many 
blessings in truth—many! Bless him for 
building that door, out of which you 
come, and into which I go! Bless him 
for framing that window, where I often 
see your dear face looking out! But 
above all may he be blest a thousand 
times over for making that nice little 
staircase, up which I can pass when I 
will, to see you and embrace you.” 

The singer was a little brown urchin, 
so young that even in precocious Italy 
he could scarcely be supposed as yet to 
have any reason for blessing one archi- 
tect more than another for enabling him 
to visit his love! He was perched 
astride on the keel of an upturned boat ; 
his scarlet cap carelessly held in his 
hands, which rested on the boat in front 
of him, as he sat, jockey-fashion, carol- 
ling his ditty with eager lungs, like a 
bird in the morning sun. 

Sir Douglas tossed him a small piece 
of silver, which he caught in his cap 
with a nod and a merry grin, but with- 
out dismounting from his throne on the 
keel. Beyond ‘him sat a girl, his sister 
apparently, from the resemblance be- 
tween them, weeping bitterly, and he 
leaned back with a wild grace, and made 
her an offer of the coin ; repeating the 
ever-ready phrase of childhood to those 
in sorrow—“ Weep no more!” But 
the girl continued sobbing ; her breast 
heaved convulsively in its crimson 
boddice, and she was vainly staunching, 
with her stiff little embroidered apron, 
tears which fell without ceasing from 
most beautiful eyes—eyes whose lids 
seemed rather to be fringed with feathers 
from, a bird’s wing than furnished with 
ordihary lashes, so thick and soft lay 
their shadow on her cheek. 

At first Sir Douglas had made a move- 
ment to add to his benefaction, but he 
somehow intuitively felt that here was 
a sorrow which no amount of silver coin, 
nor even gold coin, could avail to com- 
fort. He approached the stranded boat, 
and spoke a few words of compassion 
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and inquiry. The boy slid down from 
his place, and drew his sister’s hands 
away from her face, that she might 
attend to the stranger ; but, instead of 
answering, she also slid down, lithe as 
a branch of broken woodbine, and hastily 
flitted away over the sands. He could 
see her, still weeping, repulsing, with a 
little movement of the shoulder, the 
attempted consolations of some com- 
panions who crossed her path, and turned 
pityingly towards her; till, spying in 
the distance the gaunt figure of an old 
weather-beaten woman, she ran rapidly 
forwards to meet her, and flung her- 
self into the circling arms. Then both 
women, as of common accord, dropped 
down to the sands, and again embracing 
as they seated themselves, wept in 
concert. 

“EF la madre di Giuseppe!” muttered 
the boy, his own glittering black eyes 
suffused for a moment with sympathetic 
tears. 

* And where is Giuseppe ?” 

The boy pointed to the smoke of a 
steam-packet, trailing quictly on the 
calm air far out in the bay. 

“ And is he your brother ?” 

“No; he was the lover of Nanella” 
—(this was told in the simplest way 
in the world) — and yesterday they 
were all as happy as possible, sailing in 
that very boat. And the boy gave a 
little kick backwards with his bare 
brown heel on the boat’s side, as he 
stood leaning against it and facing the 
inquisitive stranger, to impress the 
situation on Sir Douglas. 

Yes ! all so happy only yesterday, and 
Nanella to be married in three days 
from this time; and now, as the saints 
and Madonna had permitted, Giuseppe 
had been tempted by the offers of a 
“richissimo signor Inglese” to accom- 
pany him ; had left Nanella and Naples 
and his mother, and had his head full 
of dreams of making a fine fortune, and 
not to be a fisherman any longer. 

“But he will return, and then marry 
your sister, if he has a true heart.” 

“Ah! signor, but sometimes from 
the sea one does not return at all, and 
the hearts, whether false or true, lie 
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deep among the fishes! So Giuseppe’s 
father lay, after a great storm, and 
therefore the old mother and Nanella 
weep. For my part” (and the glitter of 
the Southern smile returned to the boy’s 
mobile countenance)—“ for my part, I 
only envy Giuseppe ; it must be a grand 
thing to sail far, far, far away, and see 
strange people and ships, and bring 
home strange birds! Ah! if any great 
signor—if, for example, your Excel- 
lency—would say to me, ‘ Pepe, let us 
sail away together,’ how readily would 
I say, Yes! let us go—andiam, par- 
tiam!’” He gave an indolent look 
towards the sea, and then added, laugh- 
ing, “It would not at least be my bag- 
gage that would detain me! Such baule 
as I saw lifted on the deck of the 
steamer before she was off! such shout- 
ing and scuffling, such tossing about of 
lights—for she was off at dawn of day, 
and there was much loading to be 
done first. I am sure Giuseppe alone 
lifted thirteen boxes. But I—ah! that 
would be another affair; I should take 
a slice of melon in my hand and step 
on board, and say to the Excellency, 
‘ Eccomi!’” 

“T have a great mind to take you at 
your word,” said Sir Douglas, laughing, 
as he lookedon the little carelesslad, who 
evidently thought it rather a convenience 
than otherwise to have what our shiver- 
ing Northern mendicants term “ nothing 
but what he stood upright in.” “I have 
a great mind to take you with me toa 
very cold country, where I live when I 
am at home; but we must talk of it 
another time ; the mother and Nanella 
would ery still more if you left them.” 

“Oh no, signor, Nanella would not 
care. Do take me!” 

And he followed Sir Douglas a few 
steps, as if hoping that his future destiny 
would be settled then and there, in 
another sentence or two. 

“No, no. I will think of it. Go 
now—do not follow me. Go and com- 
fort Nanella.” 

The little fisher-boy shook his head. 
Then he slowly returned to his boat, and 
casting himself on the sands was soon 
engaged in that lively game, the “ gioco 
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del moro,” with companions as little in 
need of portmanteaus and bawle, to pack 
their clothes in, as his half-naked self ; 
and quite as ready for any chance start 
in life; while Sir Douglas quickened 
his steps to reach the Palazzo on the 
Chiaja,—musing as he went on the con- 
trasts of sorrow in luxury such as existed 
there, and sorrow in poverty such as he 
had just left. Upon the whole, Heaven’s 
visitations are more even than they 
seem. The golden shields of heroes, 
embossed and decorated and worked with 
strange devices, protected life no better 
than the common soldier’s; and the 
arrows of fate still strike home to the 
heart, whether the breast lie bare to the 
sunshine like poor little Pepe’s, or be 
clothed in “ purple and fine linen.” 

Nothing could be more common-place 
than these reflections of Sir Douglas’s : 
but they are commonplace because they 
are universally true ; and they absorbed 
him so entirely that he was still occu- 
pied with the immense despair caused 
by the departure of some obscure and 
nameless fisherman in the hearts of that 
girl and woman weeping on the sands, 
when the last step of the staircase was 
reached, and he stood on the landing of 
Kenneth’s apartment. 

The door of that apartment was wide 
open ; and, as he entered, Sir Douglas 
was startled by the peculiar aspect of 
the rooms. Every one knows the look 
of rooms from which the habitual occu- 
pant has just flitted. The torn nest of 
a bird does not tell its story more clearly. 
“Packed up and gone away,” is written 
on all the little nameless shreds of litter 
—the scraps of paper and string,—the 
chairs standing in unusually irregular 
positions ; the beds unmade because 
about to be stripped ; the doors all ajar, 
and the odd silence that seems to per- 
vade the place where customary voices 
sound no longer; all seem dumbly to 
impress upon us, “ Those you seek were 
here, but they have departed !” 

Only a minute or two of bewilderment 
elapsed before another step sounded on 
the bare stone staircase, and the con- 
ceited, cigar-smoking valet, whom Sir 
Douglas recollected on his first visit to 
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Kenneth, entered, extremely moody and 
crestfallen. 

“Where is your master?” asked Sir 
Douglas. 

“Eh! Chilosa!” The young Excel- 
lency had asked for the accounts the 
previous evening; had scarcely looked 
at them, saying that he had much head- 
ache that night; had paid him without 
a word, and had bid him pack up his 
things immediately! That at first he 
had thought the young Excellency was 
again in delirium, but that he insisted, 
and the Signor Boyd, who had been with 
the young Excellency, had remarked 
nothing extraordinary ; but bid him good 
night as usual after much talk. 

That he had accordingly obeyed, and 
packed all but his Excellency’s music, 
which his Excellency angrily said he did 
not want, and in fact struck the guitar 
so passionately that it “ burst asunder 
with a great sound.” That after all this, 
the young Excellency’s things were car- 
ried down to the port and put on the 
boats to be carried to one of the large 
steamers ; and that at the very last mo- 
ment, when the valet was preparing also 
to add his own things, gathered together, 
as he averred, in most uncomfortable 
haste, the young Excellency had told him 
he need give himself no such trouble, for 
that he intended to take with him 
Giuseppe the coral diver, who had fished 
him out of the water the day his Ex- 
cellency might remember,—the day of 
the accident which was followed by the 
dreadful illness from which the young 
Excellency was only just recovered. 
That Giuseppe had only laughed at the 
expostulation made by him—the valet 

and had said that he would nurse the 
Signor Inglese as if he was a baby at 
the breast, and that he did not require 
any more a valet who was not a courier, 
nor a courier who was not a sailor. And 
any more than these particulars he, the 
valet, could not narrate, being “stordito” 
with all that had occurred, and knowing 
no more than he had had the honour to 
explain to his Excellency. 

Was there no note—no message ? 
Sir Douglas asked. Did Mr. Kenneth 
Ross not mention him before starting ? 
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Not a word. There was indeed a 
note; but to Mr. Boyd, not to his 
present Excellency ; a note which he 
had just delivered, and which appeared 
to cause much surprise and displeasure 
to the Signor Boyd, who was leaving the 
Chancellerie and following him to the 
apartment. 

In a minute or two more, Lorimer 
Boyd entered. 

*“ You know something of this. You 
have a note from him. What does it 
all mean?” groaned Sir Douglas. “ You 
—is it possible you have known he was 
going? advised him to go? Where is 
his note? What does he say? My 
God, what has driven him to this ?” 

“My dear Douglas, pray be calm ; 
this graceless creature does things in a 
way no one but himself could dream of. 
I admit counselling him to continue 
his travels—he is now sufficiently 
recovered—” 

“ Oh no—good Heavens, no !—he was 
as weak as water yesterday. Oh, Lori- 
mer, who could have thought—” 

“ He is enduring no fatigue ; he is at 
sea, in an excellent steamer, with a 
surgeon on board. How could I guess 
he would depart so, without a word of 
farewell? Idid not expect it this week. 
I have only this moment received his 
note.” 

“What does he say? read me the 
poor boy’s note. Oh God! this is a 
bitter way of parting!” 

“ His note, Douglas—his note—is of 
a piece with all the rest of his conduct 
to you; forgive me if I say his utterly 
selfish and ungrateful conduct. Here 
it is: but be assured whatever your 
anxious mind may fancy about him, he 
is not only well enough to start, but 
a thousand times more likely to re- 
cover health and equanimity away from 
these scenes than by remaining here 
fretting you and himself, and falling 
back as soon as recovered into scenes 
of Neapolitan dissipation and extrava- 
gance.” 

“ His note—give me his note.” 

Lorimer Boyd handed it to his friend 
with a sigh of mingled impatience and 
compassion, and Sir Douglas read it. 
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‘*My pear Boyp,—I don’t find I 
have much nerve or heart for any more 
farewelling,—so this is to tell you I am 
off! Tell my uncle so. Say all that is 
proper from me to him ; and that I am 
much obliged for all his care and at- 
tention during my illness, &c. The 
fewer words the better. I can’t tell 
him, or you, my plans, because I have 
not yet made any; but I have taken 
Giuseppe with me, who speaks Greek, 
and is a much more spirited and likely 
sort of fellow than the d d yawning 
valet I got saddled with when I first 
arrived in Naples. He has been to 
Alexandria, too, and up the Nile, and to 
Spain, and America, and some place in 
every point of the compass, if one is 
to believe him, which I am quite willing 
to do. You will all hear of me sooner 
or later. In the meanwhile I am better 
away. ‘Gone on the grand tour,’ like 
the young gentlemen in old fashioned 
novels. You may quote, perhaps, your 
favourite larmoyant Petrarch :— 


“Lo star mi strugge,—e’l fuggir non m’ aita,— 
&c. &e. 

3ut I have been uncomfortable enough 
lately, to think any change a change for 
the better! Old Sir Douglas was all 
for my travelling when I was for staying 
in England or Scotland; and now I’m 
all for beginning a vagabond life, and 
spending a year or two in seeing the 
world. Who knows but I may be the 
better for it, and come back as sage as 
Solon, and infinitely better company? 
Let us hope so. 


“ Yours very truly, 
“ Kennet Ross, 


“ P.S.—Louis, the valet, is paid, and 
overpaid ; so don’t let him come down 
upon Sir Douglas with any pretended 
claims ; except for a character, for which 
I have told him he may refer to you. 
His accounts were a farce; but he is 
not a greater rogue than all his sembla- 
bles. One does not expect principle in 
any of them; only to be knowing in 
their calling, get one rapidly through 
the bore of dressing, and be punctual 
in taking and delivering notes; and I 
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must say I had no reason to complain 
of this fellow, in any of these par- 
ticulars. You may say that I recom- 
mend him. “K. R.” 


Sir Douglas dropped the hand which 
held the note, and sighed bitterly. 
“ Without a farewell!” he 
“ Without one word of farewell !” 

“Oh! be reasonable, Douglas. Was 
he not always the same from boyhood ? 
Was he ever considerate or grateful ? 
Come away from this place. “Come”— 
(and the words seemed spoken with 
hesitation) “ to the Villa Mandérlo with 
me. Come.” 

“ Not now—not now. I must go 
home first. I am willing to think you 
acted for the best—but my heart aches 
to think of my poor wayward lad: ill 
and gone. Ill! 
I wished him gone. His note is so 
odd!” and again the dejected eyes ran 
through the cold and careless lines, as 
if seeking for something they could not 
find there, 

“T should be sorry if he thought J 
had desired his absence?”—and Sir 
Douglas looked up in a questioning 
manner into Lorimer’s face. 

Gloomy displeasure was struggling 
with tenderer feeling on Lorimer’s brow. 
A tinge of scorn was in his voice and 
manner, as he answered, 

“T fear his thinking you desired his 
absence would only have made him 
more willing to remain. Douglas, you 
are a self-tormentor! you were so even 
asaboy. I will stake my experience of 
men and things against yours, that in 
those days your father and brother never 
suffered one tithe of what you suffered, 
attributing to them feelings and motives, 
and vexations and mortifications, which 
never occurred to them, though they 
occurred to you, and though most 
certainly they would have haunted 
you had you stood in their place. For 
Heaven’s sake, try and put aside your 
own view of this day’s mischance! 
Kenneth ought not to have done what 
he has done; he should have gone this 
day week, after preparing you—after 
asking your guidance and advice—after 
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said. 


He may have thought, 
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bidding you a kindly and grateful fare- 
well. Whatthen? It is not in him! 
And the very want of natural tender- 
ness that prevented his seeing that this 
was the natural course for him to pursue, 
prevents him at this moment from suf- 
fering. I would wager any money that 
he is at this moment—while you are 
grieving here—lying on the deck in the 
sunshine, smoking a cigar; recovering 
from the very slight degree of fatigue 
that active and capable fellow Giuseppe 
would have permitted him to endure ; 
enjoying the morning breeze at sea,—and 
thinking far more of how the change 
will answer to him than of any of the 
effects the suddenness of his departure 
may have upon us. I will call an hour 
hence at your hotel, and we will walk 
to Santa Lucia together; or will you 
come to the Chancellerie ?” 

“No; I will wait for you at tho 
hotel. I had rather be alone for a little. 
Alone—even from you, Lorimer.” 

As he spoke he held out his hand, 
and the two friends parted. Lorimer 
Boyd looked sadly, and somewhat 
sternly, after the tenderer, less resolute 
man ; and Sir Douglas, looking sorrow- 
fully out over the sea, in the direction 
where the smoke of the vanished 
steamer had been visible in the earlier 
morning, repeated to himself in a choked 
voice—* Without a word of farewell or 
explanation !” 

The little brown fisher-boy was still 
playing on the sands. Nanella was still 
sitting, her head drooping, disconsolate 
and silent, by the side of the older 
woman, who was spinning from a dis- 
taff, from habit, mechanically, with hard- 
set lines of grieving round her mouth, 
but without any outward show of 
emotion. 

How little, when he pitied the girl 
and laughed with the boy that morning, 
had Sir Douglas imagined their sorrow 
would be linked with his sorrow, and 
that the departure of Giuseppe would 
seem also to him an event disturbing 
all the tranquillity of that day, and many 
a day to come, till news could arrive of 
the wanderer ! 
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CHAPTER XVL 
ALCYONE. 


Lormer Boyp had time before he re- 
joined Sir Douglas to inform the in- 
habitants of the Villa Manddrlo of the 
very sudden departure of Kenneth. The 
maps which he and Gertrude had been 
looking at, the night before, with a 
view to sketching out some plan of 
travel for him,—and allowing him to 
propose it to his uncle himself,—still 
lay on the table, with marks at the 
different routes by land and sea, which 
Lorimer had thought likeliest to interest 
him. Gertrude felt quite guilty as she 
looked at them ; as if she had planned 
not only his departure but the manner 
of it. Lady Charlotte saw the matter 
in the serenest light of unmitigated 
rejoicing. “ Dear me! Well, I never 
expected Mr. Kenneth would have given 
so little trouble. I thought he would 
have come here like Beauty and the 
Beast,—I mean like the beast that was 
& prince in reality, you know, in that 
story (for of course we must all allow 
Mr. Ross himself to be a beauty): I 
thought he would come moaning and 
complaining to Gertrude (he certainly 
was moaning and complaining the day 
you and he were talking so loud together, 
my dear); and then afterwards being 
ill, or pretending to be very ill ; which 
is exactly what the Beast Prince did, 
if you recollect, Gertrude! Indeed, he 
pretended to be dying, in a corner of 
the garden,—to excite pity, you know. 
Men are so fond of exciting pity ; and 
they are so very obstinate when one 
can’t like them ; wonderfully obstinate 
they are! I remember a Sir John 
Evans who was in love with my sister ; 
such a red-faced, loud, bull-voiced sort of 
a man, and he wouldn’t give up, though 
mamma and [ told him over and over 
again it was of no use proposing, and 
he kept saying in such a voice,—a voice 
like a trombone at the play,—‘I will 
make you so happy, my dear !’—and my 
sister answered so sensibly, ‘I don’t 
want to be happy, if you are to make 
me 80, Sir John; I wish to be happy 


my own way ;’ and then like the Beast 
Prince (and like Kenneth Ross), he said 
he was ill, and was quite broken-hearted ; 
as if a man could be broken-hearted 
who had such a voice, and went about 
in a dress that looked like an old 
jockey’s! And when he heard she was 
going to marry somebody else, he swore 
the most horrid oaths,—and in about a 
month he came to mamma and told her 
he also was going to marry somebody 
else: and in his big voice he said some- 
thing about hitting the right nail on 
the head at last, and not wearing the 
willow; and that he had made the 
girl’s acquaintance at a meet of the 
hounds on a Thursday, and proposed for 
her on the Saturday, because it never 
did to crane when you were going to 
take a leap! Now what good would it 
have been to pity him? None at all; 
and you see he didn’t really require it : 
and I don’t pity Kenneth. Surely you 
ain’t going to pity Kenneth?” added 
she, with a sudden break in her long 
monologue, seeing her daughter’s ab- 
stracted eyes, which were fixed on the 
atlas on the table, gradually filling with 
tears. 

“ No, mamma,” said Gertrude, smiling 
through the glittering drops, and wiping 
them away ;—“ I was not pitying Mr. 
Kenneth Ross, but thinking of his uncle. 
I know this suddenness will vex him; 
wiil cut him to the heart.” 

“ Well, now, really, Gertie,” inter- 
posed Lady Charlotte, with more warmth 
than usual;— “ you will spoil Sir 
Douglas. You should never spoil men, 
and you should never pity them, 
because then they don’t care half so 
much about you. I assure you they 
don’t.” And she gave a meditative 
twirl to the long ringlet; slightly 
nibbled the end of it, and continued 
very gravely :—“ And I would be par- 
ticularly cautious about spoiling Sir 
Douglas, if I were you, because it will 
make him think himself so very superior, 
—in fact he zs very superior; but then 
you know he must be very foolish in 
some little corner of his brain, if he is 
sorry that Kenneth is gone; when we 
are all so very glad, and he ought to be 
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glad too. 1 am sure, as for me, I could 
dance for joy! I could indeed; only 
of course Sir Douglas would be shocked ; 
and I don’t wish to shock him. Now 
here he comes, Gertrude; and I do 
hope you won't be so silly as to seem 
sorry ; because there really is nothing 
to be sorry about.” 

But Gertrude comprehended better 
than her garrulous parent, that in spite 
of the relief of Kenneth’s much-de- 
sired absence, there was something to 
be sorry about; and she received Sir 
Douglas with a degree of sympathetic 
tenderness which perhaps was the only 
true balm his wounded heart was at that 
time capable of receiving. 

Then followed days of such peace and 
close communion that the hearts of both 
must have been made in strangely dif- 
ferent mould from other human beings, 
if happiness had not predominated in 
them. And though Gertrude, in the 
first hours of that anxiety so hard to 
bear, which had visited Sir Douglas, 
shared with him the pang and soothed 
its bitterness,—the natural! gladness con- 
sequent on relief from coustraint, em- 
barrassment, and a certain degree of 
terror with which Kenneth’s wild 
threats had possessed her, shone out in 
a little while like sunshine after a storm. 
Her gladness was new witchery in Sir 
Douglas’s eyes. He had seen her tender, 
passionate, indignant, comforting ; but 
he had never seen her playful—never 
in the pretty mood of “ girlish spirits ;” 
and, like all men who have led busy 
lives among grave interests, it was a 
welcome and a pleasant thing to him: 
one charm the more where all was 
already so charming. He was surprised 
at his own cheerfulness ; but even the 
ever-recurring anxiety about Kenneth 
could not make him otherwise than 
cheerful, and the step that Gertrude 
listened for every day with increasing 
fervour of welcome, every day came 
glad and alert to the door of that villa 
whose architect he could have found it 
in his heart to bless, even in the words 
of little brown Pepe’s nasal song. 

At length they had news of the wan- 
derer. In the midst of their prepara- 
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tions for leaving Naples, a letter arrived, 
not from Kenneth—whether too angry, 
or too lazy, or too careless to write— 
but from the hero of Nanella’s heart, 
the coral-diver, Giuseppe. And in 
truth not written even by him, for 
whatever other perfections culminated’ 
in that much-lamented lover, he could 
not write his own love-letiers, or indeed 
write at all, beyond a very curious and 
elaborate attempt at signing his name. 
Few Italians in the lower classes, and 
few indeed in the middle classes, think 
it at all incumbent on them to write 
their own letters. Their most secret 
thoughts, their most affectionate avowals, 
their most important business—all these 
topics for correspondence are given over 
to the Scrivano, or public letter-writer, 
who may be seen often plying his voca- 
tion at the corner of the public street. 
Diversity of style need not be looked 
for. The compositions resemble each 
other nearly as closely as the pattern 
epistles which are to be found in those 
old-fashioned guides to epistolary excel- 
lence, “ The Complete Letter Writers ;” 
in which works may be found, gravely 
set down for copying, such letters as 
the following :—‘‘'To a young lady de- 
manding her hand in marriage,” “ To 
the same after her acceptance of your 
suit,” “ Ditto after rejecting it;” “Ditto 
to bid her farewell ;” “ To an amorous 
gentleman, repulsing his advances;” 
“To the same, according him a meet- 
ing;” ‘*To a merchant trafficking in 
foreign wares and china;” “To a lady 
who has lost her husband in the wars,” 
and so on, ad infinitum. But at least 
these published models of how you ought 
to express your secret sentiments admit 
of private selection. Not so the aid 
invoked from the Scrivano; you must 
inform him wird voce of your dearest 
thoughts, and desire him passionately 
to implore a return of your love, while 
he tranquilly listens and takes a pinch 
of snuff. You must do this too, very 
often not only in the hearing of the 
Scrivano (whom, of course, you intend 
shal] hear you), but in the hearing of 
some dolce far niente bystander who 
pauses to amuse his mind through his 
KK 2 
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ear, without reference to your pleasure ; 
or some eager would-be correspondent 
who waits discontentedly to say what 
he has to say till you have finished what 
you have to say, wondering at your pas- 
sion and your prosiness, longing to spur 
you into a more rapid wind-up of your 
love or your anger, and pouring into 
the ear of the unmoved Scrivana some 
totally different subject of thought, be- 
fore the latter has done sprinkling sand 
over the moist inky messages of affec- 
tion you have just paid him tc despatch. 
Some snuffy old poulterer, anxious to 
know the market price of quails and red- 
legged partridges by the dozen, nudges 
away perhaps a young girl whose eyes are 
full of tears and whose heart is full of 
sorrow, and in his turn is nudged away 
by some stalwart youth like Giuseppe, 
who, cheerily looking out during the 
time of his brief dictation, pays with 
a gay smile what the Scrivano may 
think a proper proportion of the lan- 
guage of love and despair, in a letter in 
which there is often as little real sadness 
as there is in the nightingale’s song ; but 
to which the living “‘ Complete Letter 
Writer” gives that conventional turn, 
without which neither the sender nor 
the recipient would be contented. 

Nor are they contented very easily, 
to judge by the high-flown phrases 
which adorn some of these epistles; 
seeming to prove that the more exag- 
gerated the hyperbole, the better in 
their opinion is the style. 

A young fisherman in Giuseppe’s 
situation, advances and desires the 
Scrivano at Messina immediately to 
inform Miss Nanella at Naples that he 
is, he thanks Heaven, in good health, 
and hopes she is the same; that his 
master is in improved health, rich, and 
liberal. He is sorry to have left her at 
such short notice; but it was a good 
chance, and it would have been madness 
to lose it. He will marry her on his 
return. At present they travel in 
foreign lands—to Tunis or to Greece— 
he knows not where. She is to be 
cheerful, and embrace his mother, who 
is-in return also to embrace her,—and he 
remains her own Guiseppe. 
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From this small egg, the Scrivano 
will produce the astonishing “ Pharaoh’s 
Serpent” of an epistle which the afore- 
said Nanella confided to Sir Douglas, 
with tears of joy and thankfulness, and 
many claspings and unclaspings of her 
little brown hands, and glad clappings 
of the same ; and on the return of the 
precious missive, dropped it into her 
boddice, gave it a final pressure of affec- 
tion there, and ran lightly away, all 
smiles, to the equally exultant weather- 
beaten old mother. 

Giuseppe’s sentiments were 
rendered :— 

“ Myever beloved, regretted, and every- 
moment-of-the-day-and-night-sighed-for 
Nanella ! 

“ Tears, hot and constantly dropping, 
almost effaced for me, after we separated, 
the beloved shores of Naples ; and my 
heart appeared as if about to burst in 
two; leaving you the one-half, and the 
other only going with your miserable 
Giuseppe! Scarcely could I believe it 
was day, so dark did all things seem 
around me. The fortune of poverty is 
to be torn from what it loves, because it 
is a necessity with the poor to earn! 
The riches of the English Signor are 
immense ; and so also is his liberality ; 
and for that reason only I adopted with 
anguish the step of going on board the 
departing steamer. Do not suppose, my 
Nanella, that my love can be at all 
shaken by the great storms which the 
saints and the Madonna thus permit to 
try the ever faithful, and at-this-hour- 
almost-completely - drowned - in- sorrow 
heart of your Giuseppe! At my re- 
turn we will kneel together before the 
excellent priest, and obtain for our by- 
me-so-much-longed-for union, the ever- 
lasting consent of an approving and 
overlooking Heaven! The youthful 
Signor who was ill at Naples is re- 
invigorated by the much-bestarred clear 
nights and breeze-adorned-and-refreshed 
days he has lately passed. His Ex- 
cellency’s plans of travel are still un- 
settled. One day he will speak of 
sailing for Tunis, another day he will 
hold that it would greatly divert his 
mind to seek the shores of the country 
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of Greece. Faithful to the duties im- 
posed on me when the Signor Inglese 
entered into a convention with me to 
accompany him, I shall, before the all- 
seeing eye of a just Providence, and the 
approbation of the saint whose name I 
bear, together with the assistance of the 
angels of succour, continue to travel 
where the Signor is pleased to appoint. 

“Adieu, my Nanella, Nanellina— 
adieu! Embrace for me my beloved, 
worthy, and ever-respected mother, to 
whom shall be my next letter. Let her 
also embrace you for me. As many as 
there are stars out on a great night in 
summer, so many kisses I deposit on 
your much-desired check! Keep me in 
your heart and mind, and give to all 
asking friends the assurance of my entire 
health and contentment. Strive also to 
merit the blessing of Heaven by a cheer- 
ful spirit. It will seem to me a thousand 
years till I see you again, and embrace 
you in very truth ! 

Your Gruserer.” 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE CROWNING JOY. 


More letters (in the same florid style) 
from the absent Giuseppe, and one or 
two briefer missives from Kenneth— 
both to his uncle and to Lorimer Boyd 
—sufficed to set their minds at rest, at 
all events as to the health and present 
well-doing of the wayward object of so 
much anxiety. He was tolerably thankful 
fora general settlement of his difficul- 
ties, which, without greatly trenching 
on his future, and with some renewed 
sacrifice on the part of his uncle, the 
latter had effected. He was amused 
and “improved,” as he assured them, 
by his scheme of travel ; and the period 
of his eventual return was left in the 
vaguest uncertainty,—to Lady Char- 
lotte’s intense satisfaction. 

Once only he alluded to Gertrude, 
and then not in the honest earnest 
manner which Sir Douglas would have 
given worlds to read ; but with a flip- 
pant affectation of carelessness that 
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wounded more than if her name had 
never been mentioned. 

“ Remember me,” he said, “ to the 
Skiftons ; lay me at the feet of my 
aunt that is to be. If I find in my 
travels some ‘pearl of price,’ I shall 
garner it up as a wedding gift. Mean- 
while my best wishes are hers, for her 
future health and prosperity. If you 
let me know the day of the happy event, 
I will 


‘* « tak’ a stoup o’ kindness yet,’ 


and drink everybody’s good health. I 
am always glad, as you know, of an 
opportunity of health-drinking, and 
believe it to be much more conducive to 
my own health than water-drinking 
Mr. Boyd or temperate Uncle Douglas 
choose to admit.” 

Sir Douglas sighed as he read the 
careless lines ; but his sighs were checked 
by the spirit of contentment which per- 
vaded his days. “ Full measure, pressed 
down, and running over,” seemed the 
sum of his happiness. The more he 
saw of Gertrude the more he loved her ; 
the more he rejoiced in the blessed good 
fortune that had made her return his 
love ; the more he blest the sweet eyes 
that were to shine over his future, and 
light the lovely but lonely walks and 
halls of Glenrossie Castle. 

Their parting was near; their first 
parting since they had agreed to be 
united for ever; their last parting till 
the time when that union should be 
made sure by the solemn ceremony that 
was to pronounce them one “ till death 
do us part.” 

Death—only death ! 

Sir Douglas was to go to Scotland, to 
Glenrossie, to give directions, to settle 
much that needed arrangement previous 
to bringing there the new lady of the 
castle. And Lady Charlotte was to go 
to London, to see many old friends (and 
some new ones), who rather grudged her 
the success of her chaperonage during 
her somewhat forlorn widowhood ; for 
they had heard that Gertrude Skifton— 
“who, afterall, was no such great beauty ” 
—had captivated one of the richest of 
the Scotch baronets, though she had 
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failed with the Prince Colonna; and 
they thought the “ poor silly creature ” 
who had married the nameless Skifton 
had had a success somewhat beyond her 
deserts. Several young ladies of the 
highest lineage and most unimpeachable 
beauty had been “ going about” in the 
very best society for several seasons 
without any such desirable result ; and, 
altogether, the sudden arrival of their 
old friend, with a ready-made stock of 
happiness and wealth for a daughter of 
Mr. Skifton, ‘‘ deceased,” whom they 
had never made up their mind to 
patronise, and who now obviously did 
not require their patronising, showed 
rather in the light of a grievance than 
as a subject of congratulation. 

The excessive simplicity, too, of Ger- 
trude did not suit them. The real, 
natural, unaffected, innocent indepen- 
dence of her manner, anxious for no- 
thing, resenting nothing, did not please 
them. Some said she was haughty ; and 
some that she was dowdy: and some 
that “she seemed to be as great a fool 
as her mother.” 

The stately, handsome, mature bride- 
groom was also the subject of captious 
remark. langhed at the wily 
widcw “ catching” him for her danghter. 
Some thought that really the girl was 
not amiss, and might have done better 
than marry a man twice her age. 
affected to be mightily amused and 
tickled at the story of Old Sir Douglas 
going ont to Italy to lecture his scape- 
grace nephew, and being caught in the 
toils himself, and brought home captive. 
Some said he had “ behaved abominably 
to the young man; persuaded the mother 
to reject his suit, and then made love to 
the daugliter on his own account.” Some 
were of opinion that the mother and 
daughter were two 


Some 


Some 


intriguantes, who 
had thrown over the nephew when they 
found they could entrap the uncle, and 
“wheedled” a confirmed old bachelor 
till they brought him to the point of 
matrimony. 

When there ever a marriage 
arranged, which bitter tongues did uot 
slur.—and idle tongues canvass,—and 
envious tongues find fault with,—and 
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careless tongues discuss? Proving only 
in the slurring, canvassing, fault-find- 
ing, and discussing, the great mystery 
of preference ; and the impossibility 
of common-place understandings being 
brought to feel that such preference is 
God's inspiration, and not a scheme of 
man’s making,—ruled like a map or an 
account-book,—with the set boundaries 
of the one, or the apportioned valuing 
of the other to regulate the result. 


** Why did she love him ? Curious fool, be still: 
Is human love the growth of human will ?” 


No—nor of human comprehension. 
Those who love would fain escape, it 
may be, from the thrall. Those who do 
not love would give the world to be 
able to bend and bow their hearts and 
imaginations to the choice that would 
“answer” in all respects,—the choice 
that would do them credit,—that would 
promote their worldly advancement,— 
that would satisfy friends and prudence, 
and their own predetermined rules. 

It cannot be! Love steps in, with a 


smiling mastery, and waves the magic 


wand which makes them tremble and 
obey! Love—the great magician—by 
the light of whose lamp palaces arise 
brighter than Aladdin’s, and voices 
sound in the air, whose luring from 
commonplace things may end in wreck- 
ing us; but sweet are the hours first 
passed, sailing with the tide, down the 
rapid river of unreturning time ! 

Gertrude sailing down that 
stream; lit by the warm sunshine of 
joy, and lulled by the music of its 
rippling waves. 

Lady Charlotte was made a little rest- 
less and unhappy: both by the ironical 
jealousies we have alluded to, the great 
desire she had to collect together all 
sorts of titled relations and guests,—and 
the extreme reluctance of the bridegroom 
to be made “a publie spectacle,” as he 
termed it ; a reluctance which Gertrude 
seemed fully to share,—and to yield only 
from love of her mother, to the desire 
of the latter for the pomps and cere- 
monies of the nuptial day. 

The day came, and the guests. That 
agitated and agitating vision of bridal 
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vestments, murmuring replies at the 
altar, blushing bridesmaids, and a veiled 
bride; the sobbing kiss, the hurried 
departure, the cheers of the mob gath- 
ered round the doors, and the blank 
silence afterwards, in spite of crowds 
and tumultuous chattering,—which mark 
the progress of “the Wedding Day,” 
were all gone through,—as they have 
been gone through a thousand times, 
and will be gone through a thousand and 
a thousand times more. And before 
Lady Charlotte’s weak, vain, loving heart 
had recovered from its agitation, “ Sir 
Douglas and Lady Ross” were off on 
their way to Glenrossie. 

On their way to Glenrossie! Ah! 
what other rapture, what other fulness 
of joy, shall compare to the day when 
the woman, who loves deeply and truly, 
is borne on to the home of the man she 
80 loves ? 

For ever! the human “for ever ;” 
the for ever ‘‘till death do us part ;” 
how it stretches out its illimitable future 
of joy, as we sit, hand linked in hand, 
sure of each other, of existence, of love, 
of all that makes a paradise of earth ; 
and the hedges and boundaries that 
divide lands, flee past before our dream- 
ing eyes; and the morning sun glows 
into noon ; and the noon burns and 
fades ; and the day sinks again, with a 
crimson haze, into sunset—and_ perhaps 
the sweet and quiet light—the pale light 
of the moon—swims up into that sea of 


VIRGIL ON THE 


Many full and laboured descriptions of 
Plague and Pestilence, as affecting the 
human body, have been written in 
various languages. The fullest are per- 
haps those of Hippocrates, of Thucydides 
and Lucretius (Book vi. v. 1136), 
descriptive of the Plague at Athens, 
and of Boccaccio, on the Plague at 
Florence, in the fourteenth century. 
The fullest account given in any classical 
writer, of a general murrain on cattle, 
such as that under which we are at this 
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blue men call the sky ; while still we 
are journeying on to the one spot on 
earth where we have cast our anchor of 
hope ; to the trees and lawns, and rocks 
and hills, and gardens of flowers, and 
paths of delight, which ‘were till now 
all nis: and are since the morning 
ours !—the place we have loved with- 
out ever seeing it, perhaps,—the place 
that saw his boyhood, where his people 
drew breath ; where his dear ones have 
lived and died; where we hope to live 
and die—Home! The blessed word— 
Home! 

So, in the shadows and lights of one 
of the sweetest nights of English sum- 
mer, Sir Douglas Ross and Gertrude 
journeyed on ; so, in the clear moonlight 
of the advanced hours, they drove 
through the solemn darkened approach, 
scented with the aromatic odour of' the 
pine-trees ; and so, ending at last the 
journey, Sir Douglas turned to his new- 
made bride, before the bustle of entrance 
and weleome—the barking of dogs, the 
ringing of bells, the flutter and hurry of 
welcome and reception—should break 
in on their silent dream of joy; and 
passionately kissing her cheek, mur- 
mured softly in her ear as he led her in, 
“God bless this day to both of us! 
May you be happy here, my Gertrude, 
and never regret the day that made you 
mine for ever! ” 
For ever ! 


To be continued, 


CATTLE PLAGUE. 


moment labouring, is by Virgil, in his 
3rd Georgic, commencing at line 470, 

Lucretius, in speaking of the air (in a 
condition productive of disease), had 
just touched on this department of the 
subject :— 


‘ Consimili ratione venit hubus qnoque Sepe, 
Pestilitas, etiam pigreis balantibus zegror.” 
Book vi. 1130. 


He, however, then leaves it, and con- 
tinues his mighty and tragical descrip- 
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tion of pestilence, as affecting mankind, 
in one celebrated instance of history. 
Virgil passes by this topic altogether, 
and dwells for nearly one hundred lines 
on a very notorious visitation, preceding 
his own days, and falling on cattle and 
many various animals, which he dis- 
tinctly names. 

The account is of such an extraordi- 
nary and generally interesting character, 
that all intelligent and instructed 
readers may find it well worth their 
attention at this present time. The 
English reader may peruse it in Dryden, 
written with his usual power and ability, 
but sometimes rather in the way of para- 
phrase than in that of an exact render- 
ing. Our English author has certainly 
not been sparing in the full effect which 
he gives to all that is appalling in the 
narrative ; and I mayalsoadd occasionally 
repulsive—not to use any stronger term. 
These things, no doubt, appear in the 
original, but being frequently relieved 
by touches of the most poetical and 
affecting kind, and also expressed in a 
dead language, they are much less cal- 
culated to strike the reader in this way. 

After having noticed from line 440 
many of the diseases with their origin, 
to which cattle were known to be sub- 
ject, the Latin poet enters on the subject 
of our present attention in line 470. 

Proceeding from the separate ailments 
—at all times seizing one or another 
among domestic animals, and declaring 
them to be not less frequent and nu- 
merous than the very winds on the 
winter waves of the sea—he enters on 
cattle sicknesses of an epidemic cha- 
racter, and in order to exemplify them, 
seizes at once on one of a special period 
and locality, which was no doubt of 
historical familiarity to those who were 
alive in his day. 

Its date is not given, and, in all pro- 
bability, is not recorded so as to be 
known now, but the locality is expressed 
with considerable attention and accu- 
racy. 

That was the ancient Noricum, a 
part of the Roman Empire, and in- 
eluding a large portion of the present 
Austrian territory, in the districts of 
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Styria, Carinthia, and their immediate 
neighbourhood. Salzburg would have 
been included in it. I mention this 
town as known to many English tra- 
vellers. The scene of the visitation is 
also mentioned as extending to the 
country bordering, in a north-easterly 
direction, on the Adriatic gulf. This 
may, perhaps, suffice for the geography 
of the subject. 

Virgil most poetically begins his ter- 
rible account with conveying his hearer 
to a scene of desolation, as visible in 
his day—to ruined castles on high, to 
realms deserted by their former pastoral 
inhabitants, and to groves, once populous, 
but now a mere, wide solitude. 

Here he proceeds to tell how once in 
the hot days of a glowing autumn, that 
pestilence arose which had heen the 
cause of all this devastation. He merely 
attributes it to the state of the air— 
briefly and impressively saying that it 
was “‘ Morbo celi,”—that it reached all 
sorts of cattle and flocks—then passed 
on to the wild animals, corrupted the 
lakes, and infected the pastures. 

Its effects on the body of the cattle 
need not be transcribed here in any 
length or detail. To do so would, in 
fact, merely be a recital of much which 
has recently appeared in medical and 
sanitary descriptions of the cattle plague 
ag with us now—of the fever, the dis- 
turbance of the blood, the cough, the 
drawn or distended flank, the perspira- 
tion, the chills, the unnatural feeling of 
the flesh when touched, the troubled 
eye, the groan, the pining away, the 
death. Such may suffice for this part 
of the subject. It would be absurd to 
claim for this slight article any sanitary 
aim of the least importance. It is 
merely historical and descriptive, and 
helpful, perhaps, to remind us of the 
wise man’s declaration: “The thing 
“which hath been, it is that which 
‘¢ shall be ; and that which is done as 
“ that which shall be done: and there 
“ is no new thing under the sun.” (Eccl. 
i. 9). 

Among the effects of disease Virgil 
notes its sudden character. In this it 
seems different from that of our own 
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time. The victim at the altar drops 
down suddenly,-even among the sacri- 
ficing priests ; the ox dies in harness at 
the plough,’ and subsequently the very 
bird is described as falling down, head- 
long and dead, while on its airy flight. 

But this last notice may now prepare 
us for the strange extension of the 
plague, as told in the poetic narrative. 

After the cattle, dogs are first men- 
tioned as affected by it; then pigs, 
then horses. The most favourable cir- 
cumstances had .no power to avert or 
stop contagion, neither the shade of 
groves, nor the soft pastures, nor the 
purest streams. The temperance of ani- 
mals as opposed to the intemperance 
of man is beautifully applied, but spoken 
of as all in vain to secure deliverance. 
Dryden’s translation or paraphrase of 
this singular passage may be introduced 
as a specimen of his mode of dealing 
with the subject. Speaking of the ox, 
he writes :— 


** Now what avails his well-deserving toil 

To - the glebe or smooth the rugged 
soi 

And yet he never supped in solemn state, 
Nor undigested feasts did urge his fate, 
Nor day to night luxuriously did join, 
Nor surfeited on rich Campanian wine : 
Simple his beverage, homely was his food, 
The wholesome herbage and the running 


ood ; 

No dreadful dreams awaked him with 
affright ; 

His pains by day secured his rest by night.” 


But to continue the list of affected 
animals, ‘Those of a wilder nature were 
attacked—the wolves and the stags. Then 
the fish suffered on the neighbouring 
shore—refuting, if true, the statement 
of naturalists that contagion does not 
touch the inhabitants of the sea while 
in their own domain. The seal too, and 
the serpent tribe was attacked, even in 
its clefts and hiding-places, And two 
lines of very remarkable beauty speak 
of the birds as destroyed by the pesti- 

1 This gives occasion for those lovely and 
touching lines of the original : 

“ It tristis arator, 
Mcerentem abjungens fraterné morte juvencum, 


Atque opere in medio defixa reliquit aratra.” 
517—19. 
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lence—falling headlong, as before no- 
ticed, in their flight : 
“‘ Ipsis est aer avibus non zequus, et ills 
Precipites alté vitam sub nube relinquunt.”’ 
546, 7. 

And thus ends the sad catalogue of 
destructions as reigning in each element 
where life can exist—in earth, water, 
and air. There is a grand description, 
towards the end, of the terror and help- 
lessness which attended them—of the 
incapacity of the ablest physicians to 
afford relief, as being at their wits’ ends. 
And it is curious to observe the burial 
of the cattle mentioned as a lesson only 
learned after a long time of pestilence, 
and as the only mode of arresting de- 
struction on the largest scale (1. 558).} 
Neither could any part of the animal 
be used for any purpose whatsoever. 
The hides and the wool are specially 
described as affected with contagion, 
and if used, brought on sure and fearful 
death. 

The narrative and its accompaniments 
thus abruptly end. How much of fable 
there is in it—how much of traditional 
exaggeration as to the animals whom 
the contagion seized—how much of 
positive exact truth and accuracy, we 
have no adequate means of ascertaining. 
Notwithstanding a few vague statements 
to the contrary, which have found their 
way into the papers, this specific plague 
in our own day has hitherto been 
confined to one specific race of God's 
creatures and gifts to man among our 
domestic animals, but that a most 
valuable and important one. It re 
mains to be seen whether it will 
continue thus limited. There can be 
no certainty. In the vegetable king- 
dom the potato disease was followed by 
that among the vines and other plants 
and trees. But let there be all hope 
and confidence in Him, who is described 
as the Preserver both of man and beast : 
while being forewarned we shall be fore- 

1 So Dryden :— 

“ Sheep, oxen, horses fall, and heaped on high 

The ditfering species in confusion lie ; 

Till warned by frequent ills the way they 

found, 


To lodge their loathsome carrion under 
ground.” 
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armed ; and even from a poet’s narrative 
of not far less than two thousand years 
ago, and telling of things, ancient even 
then, we of this century may learn some 
lessons for ourselves, and carefully attend 
to the food, the cleanliness, and general 
condition, in a sanitary way, of all those 
precious and most useful creatures, on 
which so much of our wealth and com- 
fort depends. The excitement of the 
present moment, and the state and pros- 
pects of England, as affected by the 
Cattle Plague, though at present touch- 
ing one rave alone,—namely, that of 
our herds—reminds us of its import- 
ance, as it were with a trumpet-tongue. 
The Queen’s Speech, the debates in the 


Lords and Commons, the employment 
of all the highest capacities of our 
most distinguished countrymen on one 
particular and most grave visitation, 
may remind us of the well-known 
Scriptural history (l Kings viii. 5), 
where the King went one way and his 
Prime Minister another, through the 
land (as the King said) “that we lose 
not all the beasts.” Their distresses 
and perils were from want of water ; 
ours are from disease. Theirs needed 
all the full development of national and 
public energy ; so do ours also. 
Francis TRENCH. 


Istre Recrory, Feb. 17. 


THE NEW IRISH DIFFICULTY. 


BY J. HERBERT STACK. 


Wuew a popular writer in this country 
wishes to sum up all the demerits of a 
system, a practice, or a man, he has 
recourse to that crushing word “ un- 
English.” Leaving Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold to discuss with “ our countrymen” 
whether the applicability of that epithet 
conclusively settles a dispute, 1 may 
point out that the Fenian conspiracy 
appears at first sight to be essentially 
“un-lrish ”—a characteristic that many 
will consider a recommendation. 

Instead of the old boisterous agita- 
tions, vague in their aims, and only 
practic:l in the collection of money, we 
have the new movement silent enough 
on Irish soil, practically definite in its 
main purpose, and, marvellous 
freely spending money on it 
and civilian proselytes, It is « 
markable that in Ireland itself it displays 
none of that old wild-coose oratory 
that used to excite the hearty laughter 
of the English press; it has none 
of that “hifalutin,” and thoroughly 
Hibernian writing that furnished spicy 
extracts for the Dublin correspondents 
of the London papers; nor has it a 
particle of that Young Ireland poetry 


which excited the admiration of literary 
Englishmen even amid the troubles of 
1848. In many other respects it is the 
very reverse of those former Irish aygita- 
tions which were “ racy of the soil.” It 
is under the ban of * the Church :” the 
soggarth aroon (* priest-darling!”) of the 
old Irish songs is the avowed enemy of 
the new cause. Again, for the first time 
in Irish history, it is purely democratic. 
Any one who remembers the Repeal 
agitation of 1843, and the movement of 
1848, must remember the earnest desire 
of the agitators to obtain as leaders, or 
to enrol in their ranks, men of social 
standing. O’Connell advertised again 
and again for Protestants and men of 
property, and the Young Irelanders 
never professed any hostility to the 
aristocracy. Indeed, the great agitator 
himself was,as regards European politics, 
a Legitimist pur sang—a staunch ad- 
herent of the elder Bourbons, and so 
realy to uphold foreign and despotic 
rule in Italy, that his youngest and 
favourite son was an officer of Austrian 
dragoons. To crown all, we have in 
this new development a strong tinge of 
that Socialism which never before at- 
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tached itself to any public movement 
on Irish soil. Silent, practical, un- 
poetical, unsectarian, democratic, and 
Socialistic, Fenianism has unexpected 
characteristics that entitle it to more 
consideration than the former frothy 
agitations, so “un-English” in manner 
and aim that they excited sometimes 
amusement, sometimes annoyance, some- 
times anxiety, but very seldom alarm, 
attention, or respect. 

It would still, however, be a mistake 
not to recognise that the new conspiracy 
is the “natural child” of the old agita- 
tions. In France we see how the 
Republican party of the last French 
revolution contributed its dregs to make 
the fierce Socialist faction of June, ’48 ; 
in fact, when a party despairs of success 
in legitimate politics, it enlists adherents 
by promising to the masses material 
advantages and sensual gains. The 
leaders of the Fenians in 1866 are men 
who were, so to speak, the sergeants 
and corporals of the army of agitators 
in 1848 ; but in addition to that old 
ery for Irish independence which at- 
tracts the sympathy even of many of 
the middle classes, they conciliate Jrish- 
Americans by proclaiming a republic, 
and stimulate the agrarian passions of 
the peasantry by promising a distribu- 
tion of land. Herein lie some of the 
complexities of the situation. Inasmuch 
as Fenianism is known to be Socialistic, 
to aim at immediate plunder, at enrich- 
ing the poor by despoiling all who have 
property, and at re-distributing farms 
and estates, it is feared by every well- 
to-do shopkeeper, every thriving farmer, 
every industrious artisan. But, inas- 
much as it stands in the place of the 
old agitations that enlisted the sympathy 
of three-fourths of the Irish people, it is 
looked on with a kind of half-admira- 
tion—not that the middle classes fear 
Socialism less, but that they dislike 
England Again, the Roman 
Catholic clergy denounce the new secret 
society, but there is not a single Fenian 
outburst against “ English rule” that 
could not be paralleled from past pas- 
torals of Irish Catholic bishops, and past 
speeches of Irish parish priests. There- 


more, 


fore, though it is a servile war, carried 
on by the dregs of a political army dis- 
banded eighteen or twenty years ago, 
yet opinion in Ireland cannot forget 
that that army was once officered by 
the middle classes, was blessed by the 
Catholic clergy, and had for its enemy 
the same old English foe. To the staid 
Irishman of 1866 the Fenian is a reck- 
less, vagabond younger brother, who 
revives some old feud with a rival 
family ; the middle-aged gentleman does 
not like the revival, knows also that the 
youngster is a vaurien, a profligate, and 
a rake: but he cannot help a kind of 
naughty sympathy for the young rascal 
who so bitterly and effectively brings up 
again the feelings that once stirred his 
own young blood, and that still have 
power to harass theold enemy ofthe house. 
Herein lies one of the greatest sources 
of Fenian strength. That a Celtic race, 
attached to the soil, should sooner or 
later develop a Socialistic longing for 
the re-distribution of land is natural, 
almost inevitable; but were there in 
Ireland to-day a middle-class of farmers 
and shopkeepers politically and reli- 
giously well-affected, Fenianism would 
be effectually suppressed by public 
opinion, or, if needful, by the batons of 
such special constabulary as overawed 
the Chartists of 1848. That such an 
organization is utterly out of the ques- 
tion in Ireland; that the Government 
does not dream of employing it; that 
the middle classes never offer their 
services ; is one of those negative ad- 
vantages of Fenian sedition that must 
be taken into serious account. When 
English writers say that the middle 
classes in Ireland are “loyal,” and 
“friendly to law and order,” they are 
right if they merely mean that they are 
not enrolled Fenians, and have a whole- 
horror of Fenian piunder and 
Fenian confiscation, and that they value 
tranquillity and law ; but if they mean 
that the Irish shopkeepers and artizans 
could be entrusted with arms to main- 
tain order, or would make personal sacri- 
fices to help the police, they are greatly 
mistaken. London furnished, in 1848, 
thousands of the middle class enrolled 


some 
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to assist the authorities; nobody now 
proposes anything of the kind in Dub- 
lin, Waterford, or Cork. Chartism in 
England, in 1848, would have been a 
serious fact had the bourgeoisie given 
even a passive sympathy to Feargus 
O’Connor. 

But, while Fenianism is undoubtedly 
the illegitimate offspring of the extinct 
agitations, it has in addition the practical 
agrarian element, which never before 
made part of an Irish agitator’s pro- 
gramme. O’Connell first sought Catho- 
lic Emancipation, and was triumphant 
in 1829. He then made war upon 
Tithes, and won a partial victory in the 
transference of the tax from the occu- 
piers to the owners of the land—a mere 
shifting of the burthen, but a quiets to 
the agitation of the day. He next sought 
Repeal — not heartily —but with an 
arriére pensée that, if he obtained “ Jus- 
tice to Ireland,” he would give up his 
extreme demand. His seceding sons, the 
Young Trelanders, sought national inde- 
pendence. Their successors, led by Mr. 
John Sadleir, demanded tenant-right, 
and the new National Association de- 
mands that and separate Roman Catholic 
education. In none of these is there 
any of that practical agrarian sedition 
which is the basis of the Fenian pro- 
gramme. ‘The tenant-right, demanded 
by modern agitation, is a measure op- 
posed, no doubt, to that freedom of con- 
tract which characterises all the relations 
between English owners and occupiers 
of the soil, but it resembles Fenianism 
only as the Factory Act resembles the 
Socialism of Fourier or Cabet. The 
extreme demand of the National Asso 
ciation is, that improvements made by 
the tenant in his holding, with or with- 
out the landlord’s consent, should be 
paid for, according to an independent 
valuation, whenever the tenant is turned 
out. In England the same result is 
practically attained through good feeling 
and common sense, and a law of the 
kind in this country would be mis- 
chievous and absurd. But we can easily 
understand how a legislator, looking to 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, 
might consider that exceptional laws, 
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utterly unneeded in England, and utterly 
unsuited to the habits of the people, 
might possibly be productive of great 
political advantage and great practical 
good in an island with a history so 
unlike that of England, with an aristo 
cracy very differently situated, and with 
a people different in race, and very dif- 
ferent in the circumstances that have 
surrounded them for the last two hun 
dred years. Let us consider briefly the 
contrasts that do exist between English 
and Irish rural society. 

In the first place, English landlords 
and Irish landlords are very unlike 
indeed in character, circumstances, and 
disposition. There are throughout Ire- 
land many landlords of the English 
type—many who act in the same way 
and fulfil the same functions as the 
owners of the soil in Yorkshire, War- 
wickshire, or Kent; but, in the main, 
the Irish landlord is very unlike his 
English brother. The devotion to local 
duty, which characterizes the English 
country gentleman, is remarkable from 
any point of view. The heavy demands 
on the time of an Englishman, the head 
of “a county family,” are taken as a 
matter of course by persons who have 
only observed English society ; and his 
patient perseverance in local work is so 
very common, that it generally fails to 
excite surprise. The Grand Jury, the 
Quarter Sessions, the Magistrate’s Bench, 
the County Hospital, the Board of Guar- 
dians, the Volunteers, the smaller cha- 
ritable institutions, the neighbouring 
Reformatory,—all constitute regular and 
serious demands on the English country 
gentleman—demands cheerfully and 
promptly met. In addition, there are 
the host of irregular applications. One 
day he must take the chair at a meeting 
for repairing a cathedral or building a 
new church. Another day he is asked 
to serve on the Committee for the 
Assize Ball. Every local testimonial 
would lenguish without his name and 
subscription; no charitable fund for 
coal, flannel, or soup is complete with 
out his donation. In addition he finds 
that his own tenantry have peculiar 
claims, not only on his time and for 
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bearance, but on his charity and good 
will, while his labourers give himself 
and his wife and daughters plenty to do, 
watching them through fevers or guard- 
ing them from absolute destitution. In 
fact a gentleman coming into a country 
estate in England finds himself suddenly 
surrounded by a host of near and poor 
relations —not blood relations — but 
men, women, and children looking to 
him to discharge a hundred duties ap- 
pertaining to his position. In no coun- 
try in the world are these duties so 
manfully accepted and so faithfully dis- 
charged as in England: no gentry on 
the face of the earth work so hard as 
the owners of English estates. ,The 
English political system, with its con- 
stant tendency to decentralize power, 
throws this hard labour imperatively 
upon them; and they do their local 
work with many faults and many short- 
comings, but with an amount of good- 
will and industry unknown elsewhere. 
In France the country gentleman flies 
the provinces to become under every 
dynasty and régime an idler and a fron- 
deur at Paris ; and while that result is 
partially due no doubt to the bureau- 
cratic centralization which gives to the 
Minister of the Interior and the Pre- 
fects the local work done amongst us by 
a crowd of authorities, it is also due 
to the spirit of the Celtic race—the 
aversion to dull, prosaic, routine work 

-the contempt for merely local business 
—the love of metropolitan pleasure, 
and the passion for personal enjoyment. 
In Ireland there is to some extent the 
same political system and the same cha- 
racteristics of race, with, to a great 
extent, the same result. The country is 
ruled in the main from Dublin Castle : 
Lord Wodehouse has much more abso- 
lute and extended authority than Sir 
George Grey. Instead of the English 
country police, managed by the magis- 
trates, there is one body of Irish con- 
stabulary drilled in the best military 
style, and ruled by a metropolitan com- 
mander-in-chief. Instead of the English 
country gentlemen who preside as Chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions, each Irish 
county has a Dublin barrister appointed 
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by the Crown, and acting in that capa- 
city. There are also in several rural 
districts stipendiary magistrates con- 
trolling to a great extent the local 


‘ bench; and in many other ways the 


administration of Irish affairs comes 
closer to the Parisian model than to 
that loose, indefinite control having its 
centre at Whitehall. Why this should 
be—why the Irish gentry have not been 
trusted by the Government to perform 
the local judicial work executed by the 
corresponding class in England,—is very 
easily understood by those conversant 
with the past history of Ireland. It 
would be a long story to tell in any 
completeness ; in brief, it was found 
that Tory landowners, hating “ Popery” 
so intensely that they thought petty 
persecution an essential part of the Pro- 
testant faith, could not be fully trusted 
with the magistracy and police of the 
land ; and, for many years, the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland has 
looked to Dublin Castle to guard it 
against excesses of local authority by 
unpaid magistrates—Protestants almost 
toaman. Here then we have partially 
the French centralization with partially 
the French result—the withdrawal of 
the landed gentry from the administra- 
tion of local justice. The English land- 
lord comes again and again into friendly 
contact with his tenantry and poorer 
neighbours: he helps them in a thou- 
sand ways, and has both the will and 
the power to do so. There has, conse- 
quently grown up amongst us a kindly 
feeling connecting landlords, farmers, 
and labourers, in strong bonds of habit 
and locality. In Ireland there is little 
of the kind; the gentry, partly through 
the administrative system, partly through 
Celtic readiness to shirk dull work and 
to seek pleasure in Dublin or abroad, 
are, in many cases, idlers or absentees, 
with a great gulf between them and the 
tenants and labourers on their estates. 
But is this sad result entirely due to the 
difference between Irishmen and Eng- 
lishmen owning the soil? Certainly 
not; there is also in Ireland the vast 
separation caused by sectarian dissen- 
sion and religious hate, While the 
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poorer classes are Roman Catholics, the 
landowners are Protestants almost to a 
man. In England the landowner works 
in concert with the parson of the parish, 
while his wives and daughter: 

teach in the yillage and Sunday schools, 
An Irish landlord ca 
the kind; if he sets up a school he 
appoints as a rule a Protestant teacher, 
and, as an Irish matter of course, this 
teacher never confines himself to his- 
tory, arithmetic, or geography, but 
brings in from time to time a “hit at 
popery” through some slily-selected 
controversial text. 
this—denounces the school; the little 
bare-footed children withdraw ; the vil- 
lage or parish returns to darkness ; and 
the squire gives up the task of educa- 
tion in despair. Again, his wife or 
daughters distribute soup or flannel to 
the sick poor; but the ladies are shocked 
to find a crucifix over the bed, or are 
horrified as they overhear a prayer to 
“Mary ;” they therefore cannot help 
dropping a “ word in season” as they 
dole out the soup, or they leave a little 
tract affectionately exposing the “ soul- 
destroying errors of Romanism.” Again 
the priest denounces the interference ; 
and when next they enter that cottage 
they find themselves estranged from the 
people they would serve. Who here is 
to blaine,—the young ladies who will 
not be charitable unless also allowed to 
be controversial, the priest who wishes 
to protect the faith of his flock, or the 
peasantry who cling to a creed that has 
for them a thousand consolations? In 
England a squire and his family could 
smooth over such a difficulty by some 
compromise suggested by charity and 
good sense; but in Ireland Protes- 
tantism is of the narrowest evangelical 
type, and, in presence of a priesthood 
politically fierce is, in its turn, harsh 
and aggressive, bent on bitter contro- 
versy, and compassing heaven and earth 
to make proselytes. In addition to this 
potent cause of separation between the 
landowners and the peasantry, there are 
the old traditions of the very bad old 
times when English law in Ireland was 
a code of merciless iniquity. We know, 
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as a matter of historical fact, that many 
estates in Ireland are now held by men 
whose ancestors were English settlers, 
or Irishmen who conformed to the Pro- 
testant faith, and who, in either case, 
obtained their properties by ousting 
some “ mere Irish,” or obstinately Popish 
owner. No man of sense willingly recurs 
to these iniquities of the past—for in- 
stance, no rational Englishman thinks of 
regarding English landlords as descend- 
ants of “ Norman conquerors,” or of 
looking at the peasants as Saxon churls 
deprived of their rights. But the con- 
fiscation that followed the Norman con- 
quest occurred seven hundred years ago, 
and we have had time to forget it; 
while Cromwell’s confiscation of Irish 
lands is little more than two hundred 
years old. Therefore in Ireland the 
past has power—its bad deeds still 
bear bitter fruit. Despite the Encum- 
bered Estates’ Court—despite the fact 
that an immense proportion of the pre- 
sent landowners owe their estates to 
purchase, or derive them through pur- 
chasing ancestors—despite the fact that 
many of the owners are Roman Catho- 
lics and Irishmen “ of the old stock” — 
there is still the vague idea that the 
landlords represent in the mass the 
conquering English and the once-domi- 
nant sect, and that the tenants and 
labourers represent the oppressed Irish 
and the once-persecuted creed. There 
are other influences at work. The land 
is intensely coveted by a peasantry natu- 
rally fond of the soil, and almost desti- 
tute of other resources. A country with 
little coal cannot compete with the manu- 
factures of the world in days when steam 
rules the industry of the earth ; and 
hence there are no large factories to ab- 
sorb the surplus agricultural population. 
The absence of manufactures explains 
the absence of commerce; and hence 
no great seaports draw off from the 
country the unemployed field hands. 
A large proportion of the area of 
Ireland is bog, and the - productive 
power of many other portions is dimi- 
nished by the excessive moisture of the 
climate. Early marriages amongst the 
poor rapidly augment the population. 
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We have thus many diverse causes— 
just and unjust, sentimentaland material, 
old and new, permament and removable, 
incurable and not to be cured—for that 
wide agrarian discontent which infects 
the peasantry—like fever haunting the 
low ill-drained houses of the ill-fed 
poor—and which rises toa height when 
cottiers are ejected from houses hardly 
fit for dogs, and from miserable little 
patches of hardly reclaimed bog. It is 
difficult, I know, for Englishmen who 
have not lived in Ireland to realise its 
condition. It is hard to fancy England 
similarly placed. But remove all Lan- 
cashire and all Yorkshire, with their 
great industries and their vast trade ; 
replace the coal fields of the North and 
the Midland by tracts of bog or treeless 
pasture ; reduce Birmingham to a black- 
smith’s village ; in place of the metro- 
polis, with its three millions of people, 
with its “ city,” the centre of the world’s 
finance, and its “ port” the rendezvous 
of the world’s marine, give us merely 
the city of Westminster ; let the other 
chief towns be Bristol, Nottingham, 
Derby,and Worcester: and you will have 
Ireland as it is in industry and material 
conditions. Then, if you can suppose 
all, or nearly all, the owners of the 
land Tories of the Eldon stamp, and 
High Churchmen of the school of Laud, 
while all the peasantry are Presbyterians 
of the narrowest type, and radicals of 
the Feargus O’Counor following, you will 
faintly realise the gulf that in Ireland 
separates the tenant from the owner of 
the land. 

It has been often said by Liberal 
writers on Ireland,—* We admit the 
“ iniquities of the past, but now at all 
“events there is fair play for all; the 
“Trish Catholic has equal rights ; the 
“ Trish farmer and peasant has only to 
“be sober and industrious to secure 
“comfort and acquire wealth.” But, 
unhappily, the question is not so easily 
arranged. Throughout Ireland, as I 
have said, the landlords are almost uni- 
versally Protestant, and the tillers of the 
soil Roman Catholic. That cannot now 
be helped ; we cannot undo Cromwell’s 
work, and reverse his sweeping confisca- 
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tions. But we must bear in mind that, 
although the Irish Government appoints 
assistant barristers, stipendiary magis- 
trates, and constabulary, it still must 
entrust to the local gentry a large amount 
of fiscal work, and must place in their 
hands the levy and management of county 
taxation. The result is striking enough. 
Take the ecunty of Clare, one of the most 
Roman Catholic counties in Ireland. 
The Roman Catholics number 162,000 ; 
the Protestants 4,000 ;! but how are the 
county offices of honour, trust, and emo- 
lument divided amongst the two sects?— 


“The lieutenant and custos rotulorum of 
Clare is a Protestant, and of the twenty 
deputy-lieutenants eighteen are Protestants. 
The present high sheriff is a Catholic, but of 
the twenty-eight persons living, who had filled 
the office, twenty-four are Protestants, and the 
sub-sheriff is a Protestant. One hundred and 
twenty-six of the one hundred and fifty-two 
local, and two of the stipendiary, magistrates, 
are Protestants, two of the former being clergy- 
men. The chairman of the Quarter Sessions is 
a Catholic ; but the county inspector of consta 
bulary, and seven of the ten sub-inspectors are 
Protestants. The clerk of the crown and his 
deputy are Catholics ; the clerk of the peace 
and his deputy are Protestants ; the crown 
solicitor and the sessional crown prosecutor are 
Catholics, whilst the county treasurer, the 
secretary to the grand jury, the county sur- 
veyor, and three of his four assistants, two of 
the three coroners, and the relieving officer, 
are Protestants. Of the eleven stamp distri- 
butors four, of the sixteen petty sessions clerks 
eight, of the eleven barony cess collectors eight, 
and eight of the forty-five postmasters are 
Protestants. The county jail has a board of 
superintendence of twelve members, of whom 
eight are Protestants, the local inspector, the 
medical officer, and the apothecary being of 
same creed, but the governor is a Catholic. 
The county infirmary has a Protestant trea- 
surer, a ProteStant surgeon, and a Protestant 
apothecary. There are eight Poor-law unions 
in Clare, all the chairmen of the boards of 
guardians, five of the vice chairmen, and six of 
the twenty dispensary doctors of which are 
Protestants.” * 

It must be admitted that all this dis- 
tribution of power is inevitable, and 
naturally flows from the fact that the 
great bulk of the local gentry are Pro- 
testants. High Sheriffs, grand jurors, 

1 I give round numbers for the sake of sim 
plicity: in fact, the Roman Cathvlics are 
162,642, and the Protestants 3,693. 


2 These statistics are quoted from the 
Papers of the National Association of lreland 
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unpaid magistrates, chairmen, and even 
ordinary members of local boards must 
be men of independent income and 
leisure ; if you appointed the Roman 
Catholic small farmers of Clare to such 
posts they would not have time for the 
work. Then the paid offices in the fore- 
going list are as a rule in the gift of the 
unpaid administrators of the county, 
and Protestants, therefore, enjoy almost 
a monopoly. We thus see how the re- 
ligious inequalities that rankle in the 
minds of Irish Roman Catholics flow 
from causes as old as ancient confisca- 
cations, and are, in fact, irreversible, 
but still painful consequences of former 
victories over the Irish Catholic popu- 
lation. The feeling of resentment still 
cherished by manv Roman Catholics, as 
they see that, to the present day, they 
and their co-religionists are sufferers be- 
cause of their old defeat, is not confined 
to the Socialistic Fenians, with their 
schemes of counter-confiscation ; it is, 
unhappily, prevalentamongst the bishops 
and clergy of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church, and amongst the laity who 
follow them in their “political agitations. 
Thus the National Association speaks 
of the Roman Catholic minority in the 
northern county of Antrim (more than 
one-fourth of the population) :— 


* These unfortunate but noble Catholics are 
the descendants of the men who were despoiled 
of their lands early in the seventeenth century 
to make way for the Settlement of Ulster. 
They now are taxed for the support of two 
alien Church establishments, the Anglican 
through the tithe rent charge, and the Presby- 
terian through the Regium Donum. They 
have taxation without representation as to the 
county cess, and similarly as to the poor rates. 
They) may be said to hold no office of trust or 
of emolument in the county. Not alone are 
their numbers, their antecedents, their in- 
dustry, and their rising wealth ignored, but 
periodically they are the victims of outrages 
little less gross than those inflicted on each 
other by tribes of savages in Central Africa. 
To their own bravery, deep faith, and indomi- 
table courage, not to the protection extended 
to them by the Government, are those devoted 
Catholics of Antrim indebted for leave to 
live.” 

The bishops and priests who use this 


language denounce Fenianism from the 
altars, and discourage all attempts at 


insurrection, but it is obvious enough 
that the discontent evinced in these 
words has a natural tendency to keep 
alive in the peasantry the feelings on 
which the Fenians rely. 

We thus easily recognise the geolo- 
gical and agricultural differences between 
England with its rich iron and coal 
fields, and Ireland with little mineral 
wealth ; between the one country, with 
extended area for all kinds of crops, and 
Ireland with an immense acreage only 
fit for the pasturage of cattle ; between 
Ireland with a history full of nothing 
but memories of rebellion, conquest, and 
confiscations, and England with a story 
of the past in which all classes can 
take pride; between Ireland with its 
society torn asunder by sectarian hate, 
and England with all ranks practically 
united in one creed. But beyond all 
these we have the difference of race. 
The English people, as it seems to me, 
are just as prone to discontent as the 
Irish ; just as ready to resent wrong or 
revolt at injustice. But they are much 
more sturdy in asserting their rights, 
and much more tenacious of them 
when once secured or understood. The 
Celt has in his nature loyalty, affection, 
and fine feeling ; but these qualities are 
very apt to degenerate into servility 
when he has once been subdued. If 
you read Irish history before Catholic 
emancipation, you will find the loudest 
protestations of loyalty and attachment 
to the Crown on the part of those very 
“ Papists ” who were sternly denied their 
political rights ; and George IV. at that 
time justly detested in Protestant Lon- 
don, was received with delight by 
the disfranchised Roman Catholics of 
Dublin. The fact is that centuries of 
oppression by a great power had forced 
the iron of slavery into the very soul of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, and they 
were half afraid lest in demanding their 
rights they should be suspected of re- 
bellion. The memory of the penal laws 
was still fresh. They also knew that 
the Protestant bigotry of England—that 
““No Popery” panic, which bursts out 
once at least in every generation—was 
not dead. Hence we find that, inde- 
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pendent of the public agitations managed 
by O’Connell, there have always existed 
in Ireland stealthy, treacherous, criminal 
organizations, attributed by superficial 
and prejudiced observers to the Roman 
Catholic creed, but really springing from 
the traces of slavery still observable in 
the manners and customs of the people. 
The worst fact of this kind, the most 
painful and significant in the social 
history of Ireland, has been, and is, the 
existence of undetected agrarian crime. 
Though excitable and quarrelsome when 
drunk, the Irishman, generally speaking, 
is not prone to commit murder in cold 
blood. There are very few cases of the 
murder of women; wife-beating is 
almost unknown ; robbery accompanied 
by murder is comparatively rare. It is 
also remarkable that Protestant clergy- 
men, living in many cases in isolated 
country houses, are seldom, if ever, 
attacked, and that the constabulary move 
unmolested about the districts most noted 
for agrarian crime. Yet the murder of 
landlords or of land agents has gone on 
in some of the southern counties with 
circumstances of cold cruelty, and with 
evidences of heartless systematic crime, 
more perplexing and more painful than 
anything in the criminal records of 
England or any other country. A hus- 
band returning home is assassinated as 
he approaches his own hall door, and 
falls dead in the arms of his wife, 
standing on the steps to meet him. A 
father reading aloud to his family on a 
summer evening is shot dead by an 
assassin lurking in the shrubbery. A 
land agent, crossing a field in broad day- 
light, is killed in the sight and hearing 
of the labourers working in the next 
field. Arich benevolent lady, voluntarily 
resident, and devoting large sums of 
money to improve the condition of her 
tenantry, has her shutters riddled with 
bullets on a winter night. These cases 
occur again and again. Some apologists 
say, “Oh, these are but individual 
** crimes ; murder for murder, Ireland is 
“not worse than England ;” or it will 
be said, “‘ Some wretched peasant turned 
“ out with his family to die by the road- 
“side thus revenges himself, and is 
No. 78.—vo. Xu, 
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“criminal through passion, not with 
“deliberate intent.” Unfortunately, 
there is ample proof that these murders 
are not individual crimes ; in every case 
there are traces of organized assassina- 
tion, and—what is still more painful— 
there are clear proofs that the peasantry 
and even the small farmers sympathise 
with the crime. There are murderers 
in England, but every man in the com- 
munity where the murder is committed 
helps to hunt down the criminal and to 
aid the police. But agrarian murderers 
in Ireland are known and sheltered by 
the peasantry, and the police are utterly 
unaided in their search. In one of the 
southern counties, the other day, an 
English officer out shooting was mur- 
dered and robbed by his peasant guide : 
the peasantry did all they could to track 
the murderer, and rejoiced in his convic- 
tion. But had the victim been a land- 
lord the assassin would probably have 
escaped, sheltered by the sympathy of 
the people. Now, this horrible condi- 
tion of Irish society in some counties 
is partly traceable of course to the stand- 
ing antagonism between landlord and 
tenant as representatives, however in- 
directly and remotely, of hostile races 
and quarrelling sects ; but is also due in 
fact to the practical results of the reign 
of terror thus virtually established. 
Every shot fired at a landlord is, as his 
tenants hope, a kind of warning not to 
be too “hard about the rent :” they may 
not have fired the shot—in some cases 
they may not know the intending mur- 
derer—still they cannot help feeling 
that a man, who has received a premier 
avertissement of this kind, will be very 
apt to cultivate carefully the goodwill 
of those poorer neighbours who, if they 
liked, could protect him from a repetition 
of the attempt. Thus landlordism in 
Ireland is a social despotism tempered 
by shots from behind a hedge. The 
soil—precious, all-important—is legally 
in the owner's hands : he can eject the 
tenants, he can, if he dares to do so, 
collect the full rent, he can convert 
many small farms into one wide pasture 
—but the tenant occasionally has rough 
redress; and so society staggers on— 
LL 
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fear ruling where goodwill should reign, 
and even concessions deprived of their 
best grace—the consciousness of freedom 
in the gift. 

In this agrarian crime—long an Irish 
curse, long fostered by the peasantry, 
long breeding hate and fear between 
landlord and tenant—we have the parent 
of that powerful element in Fenianism, 
the promise of the redistribution of 
the land. Were we now dealing with 
merely another agitation for equal rights 
—for the removal of religious inequali- 
ties—even for the repeal of the union 
—we might negotiate, conciliate, and 
debate: but inasmuch as the Fenians 
are to some extent the lineal representa- 
tives of the local peasant societies which 
promoted assassination and protected 
assassins, we can only deal with them 
sharply, sternly, and by the iron hand 
of military power. Here we have the 
peculiar difficulty of the present situa- 
tion. There are many Fenians who are 
merely wild young Irishmen inflamed 
by the recollections of ’48, and who 
simply dream of Irish independence : 
these are the ready-made rebels in the 
towns—the young shopmen, the attor- 
neys’ clerks, the not very industrious 
artisans, forming a small section of the 
urban population. The bulk of the rural 
Fenians are discontented peasants. But 
both classes—the actually enrolled rebels 
in country and in town—are a small mi- 
nority, and could soon be discouraged 
and subdued—even without physical 
force—had we long since succeeded in 
winning over to active loyalty the Roman 
Catholic middle classes of the land. 

I must now note the Transatlantic 
origin of the new rebellion. I have 
shown how the Irish peasant naturally 
clings to the land, but the famine of 
1846 effected a terrible divorce: for 
many years after the choice for the Irish 
labourer lay between exile and starva- 
tion. The masses emigrated by millions, 
but with the most heartfelt reluctance 
and the bitterest regret. As they left, 
they heard ringing in their ears. wild 
speeches by agitators—clerical and lay 
—<denouncing “English rule” as the 
_cause of all their woe ; and an ignorant, 
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impulsive peasantry adopted that politi- 
cal dogma as a second Celtic faith. In 
America they found ample employment, 
opportunity to become actual owners 
of the soil they tilled, and additional 
luxuries in full licence to denounce 
England, and hearty sympathy from 
those “‘ Democratic” politicians who, as 
the apologists of slavery and the can- 
vassers for the “Irish vote,’ found a 
double reason for making hatred of Eng- 
land an article in their party creed. We 
must also recollect that patriotic, clan- 
nish, and family feeling which with the 
Irishman is a virtue in excess: the sums 
remitted from Irish Americans to rela- 
tives at home—amounting of late to 
nearly a million sterling a year—testify 
to a generosity in giving certainly never 
equalled if we contrast the compa- 
rative poverty of the donors with the 
amount of the gifts. Thus the Irish- 
men beyond the seas retain still all the 
old sentiments, or rather feel them 
more intensely, in their exile: they 
sing the old songs in a strange land: 
surrounded by German and American 
fellow-citizens, Hibernian birth is a bond 
of political and social union, and the 
material prosperity of their condition 
makes it all the more easy for them to 
indulge without peril in the poetry of 
the wildest national hopes. It is a 
great luxury for an Irishman comfortably 
settled in the States, living in his own 
house, tilling his own land, to listen on 
a Sunday evening to songs that in Ire- 
land would bring the singers penal servi- 
tude for five years: it is a still greater 
luxury to think that, by subscribing five 
or ten dollars, he can, in perfect personal 
security, harass and annoy the Govern- 
ment he hated so heartily at home. Here 
then is the basis of action for the Irish 
rebels of to-day. The civil war has given 
them disbanded American soldiers of 
Irish birth, men who have learned rough 
warfare in a first-rate school ; and—their 
expenses paid—these men are quite 
ready to revisit Ireland, and be the 
leaders in a revolution. Thus we have 
unhappily todeal with an Ireland beyond 
our reach, with Irishmen no longer sub- 
jects of the Queen, no longer amenable 
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to any influences of conciliation, con- 
cession, or new rule: men who cherish 
and keep fresh the unhappy memories 
of the last fifty years. They treasure 
up O’Connell’s inflammatory speeches, 
the fiery songs of the Young Irelanders, 
the memory of stirring appeals from 
their priests. No one can seriously 
regret the exodus of these men: they 
left their country to better their own 
condition, and with success : their going 
has raised the wages and improved the 
condition of those who remain; and 
therefore no one can lament that the 
Queen has “lost” so many million 
ragged, shoeless, half-starved subjects, 
and that America has gained as many 
well-clothed, well-fed citizens. But we 
may well deplore that past political mis- 
rule and incessant agitation had so em- 
bittered public opinion in Ireland, that 
the last words they heard here were wild 
invectives against England—invectives 
leavened with the exaggeration natural 
to a people long enslaved, but also 
founded upon fact. 

We thus see how the Transatlantic 
Erin supplies to the discontented Irish 
of to-day ever-living discontent, poli- 
tical opportunity, recruits trained in the 
field, ample licence for conspiracy, arms, 
leaders, and *‘ the sinews of war.” Lut, 
on the other hand, the new organization 
has to contend with a difficulty that 
never before stood in the way of an Irish 
movement against “ English rule.” It 
is denounced by the highest authorities 
of the Irish Catholic Church. It is 
not difficult to discern the reasons of 
this clerical war against the Fenians. 
In the first place, the Church of Rome 
has no cause to regard anything Ame- 
rican with affection or esteem. The 
great majority of the Catholic immi- 
grants into the United States lapse after 
some years into indifferentism or irre- 
ligion—partly due no doubt to the local 
difficulties of priestly superintendence, 
partly to the tendency which increased 
prosperity and worldliness have in weak- 
ening all ardent religious feeling ; and 
partly to that atmosphere of independ- 
ency and irreverence which are the cha- 
racteristics of the Yankee mind. Thus 
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the very American origin of the Fenian 
cause is against it in the minds of the 
higher clergy. Secondly, all secret so- 
cieties are opposed to the very spirit 
of the teaching of the Church. And 
thirdly, the earnest clergy of all Churches 
are imbued, more or less, with a pie- 
tistic spirit, which rates at a low value 
all the advantages of this earth ; which 
enlarges on the text that “ Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world ;” and 
which preaches passive obedience as the 
duty of the believer. Also the Ultra- 
montanism now predominant in the 
Irish hierarchy, is essentially opposed 
to purely national feeling. The old 
Irish priest was an Irish patriot ; but, 
with the true disciple of the Vatican, 
the Church is his country, and obedience 
to the chair of Peter the very key- 
stone of his faith. But while all these 
motives naturally influence the prelates 
of the Church—and more especially 
their chief, Dr. Cullen, long a resident 
of Reme, and long a stranger to purely 
Irish politics—we are quite convinced 
that the bulk of the Roman-catholic 
clergy are anti-Fenian more in form and 
theory than in spirit or in heart. It is 
not in human nature to suppose that 
the ordinary Roman-catholic priest 
should be actively loyal to the English 
connexion. He knows that he is dis- 
trusted and disliked by the majority o 
English Protestants. He can hardly 
ever read an article on Ireland in an 
English newspaper, without seeing that 
nearly all the evils that affect Irish 
society are attributed to his influence 
and to his faith, He knows that the 
great pride of the English nation is its 
unceasing war, through diplomacy and 
discussion, against that Church which is 
to him “ the pillar and the ground of 
truth.” He sees around him a Pro- 
testant clergy, owing their endowments 
to a conqueror’s decree, and drawing 
from a tax on Irish land the means of 
spreading what he and the majority of the 
people believe to be a poison of heresy 
fatal to the soul. To crown all, he is 
but one step removed from the small 
farmer and the peasant ; and, before he 
put on the priest’s frock, he was an 
LL2 
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Irish country youth, nourished with 
stories of the Irish rebellion and of the 
Cromwellian confiscations which gave 
the land to an English Protestant gen- 
try, leaving the dispossessed Papists 
hardly the liberty to live. Educated at 
Maynooth, he is aware that the founda- 
tion of that college is due not to English 
love of “Popery,” but to English fear of 
revolutionary France ; and in almost 
every measure of the English Govern- 
ment, the National Model Schools and 
the Queen’s Colleges, he sees, or fancies 
he sees, virtual, if not avowed, efforts to 
diminish the influence of “the Church.” 
Postponing controversy or criticism, I 
state the case as it appears to the priest ; 
I look at the question from Ais point 
of view, and I see at once how utterly 
absurd it is to suppose that men thus 
bred, thus trained, thus educated, thus 
treated, should be the zealous partizans 
of the Government, or the active aides 
of the Protestant statesmen who rule 
the land. That some are is due simply 
to the love of peace and goodwill which 
frequently animates the ministers of 
religion under all circumstances, in all 
countries, and under every rule. Nor 
in imputing passive disloyalty and poli- 
tical discontent to the mass of the in- 
ferior clergy of the Irish Catholic 
Church, am I in the least degree as- 
tonished at their faults, or forgetful 
of the personal and pastoral virtues 
that go some way to counterbalance 
their want of loyalty, their frequent 
turbulence at elections, and their occa- 
sional and unseemly altar harangues. 
I do not believe that any clergy in the 
world are more heartily devoted to their 
duties as pastors and rulers of their 
flocks. It is easy for Englishmen to 
sneer at men who embrace lives of 
celibacy and poverty, who deny them- 
selves family endearments, the comforts 
of a home, and the luxuries of wealth ; 
for the men who refuse an endowment 
must to the well-regulated English vicar 
or rector seem simply insane. But the 
Irish priest, miserably paid, cheerfully 
shares the poverty of his flock, while 
the demands on his time are such as 


would affright the most devoted High 
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Church clergyman of the Anglican es- 
tablishment. The essential importance 
attributed by the Catholic Church to 
its sacraments and to the ministrations 
of its priests of course imperatively 
imposes on the clergy an amount of hard 
work from which they cannot in any 
consistency shrink; but it must be 
confessed that they undergo cheerfully, 
manfully, and with earnest good will 
the work they have, as it were, laid out 
for themselves. 

3ut if the Roman Catholic middle 
classes and their clergy thus give a dan- 
gerous though passive sympathy to the 
active Fenian minority, do not the 
Protestant clergy and their congrega- 
tions supply as it were a garrison of 
loyal men? The question must be 
answered with an explanation. The 
Protestants of Ireland are, there is no 
doubt, loyal almost to a man: there 
may be a few Protestant Fenians, but 
they must be counted by units. Clergy, 
gentry, middle classes, and artisans— 
wherever Protestantism spreads, there 
we find attachment to the English con- 
nexion, and unswerving loyalty to the 
Crown. But, unhappily, this loyalty is 
mixed up with so much sectarian bitter- 
ness, so much hatred and distrust of the 
toman-catholic clergy and their flocks, 
so many regretful recollections of the 
Protestant ascendancy of old, so much 
longing for the return of that age of gold 
when “Papist” was a synonym for 
“rebel,” and Orangemen enjoyed a 
monopoly of the sweets of office, that 
it is utterly impossible to make any 
practical use of the Protestant popula- 
tion in repressing rebellion,-or even in 
overawing discontent. It is, of course, 
a very good thing that they are loyal ; 
but no wise government could possibly 
entrust them with arms in their hands 
in a time of insurrection: if it did, we 
should simply make Ulster a scene of 
civil war. Besides, as all Irishmen 
know, the active loyalty of the Pro- 
testants is due, to a great extent, to 
their consciousness that they have been 
and still are a favoured section of the 
community. In wealth and general 
education they far surpass the Roman- 
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catholic majority, and hence they natu- 
rally and inevitably obtain a large 
proportion of places of trust and emolu- 
ment under the Crown. Their Church 
is amply endowed ; and they feel bound 
to England by ties of religious kindred. 
When the Z%mes contains a savage or sar- 
castic article on Popery, or Ireland, they 
eagerly and rather piteously disclaim 
any sympathy with the “mere Irish,” 
and profess that they would be English 
if they could. Here, then, we see the 
fruits of the past policy of England. Our 
ancient protection of Irish Protestants 
as a petted and privileged class, and our 
maintenance of the Established Church, 
has, it is true, given us partisans in the 
island, but has made them so sectarian, 
so intolerant, and so fierce, that their 
interference would only inflame the 
Roman-catholic masses, and it would be 
insanity to use them as our allies, even 
if there were actual rebellion. How far 
the Fenian movement is complicated 
with sectarian dissension it is difficult to 
ascertain ; but some information that 
has recently reached me, as to the state 
of the county of Carlow, throws a 
painful light upon the question. That 
part of Ireland is exceptionally prosper- 
ous; there is an excellent soil; the 
farming is superior ; the landlords are 
resident and unencumbered ; their fami- 
lies are active in doing good ; and the 
tenantry are, as a rule, substantially 
prosperous. But the gentry are Pro- 
testant almost to a man, and the tenantry 
are almost universally Roman Catholics ; 
moreover, sectarian dissensions have 
always run high. As a result, the fear 
of Fenianism—fed by threatening letters 
—is so strong, that the gentry are all 
busy in barricading their houses with 
ball-proof shutters: all have purchased 
muskets, revolvers, blunderbusses, and 
swords, and some have even mounted 
cannon ! What a condition of society in 
a fertile, well-tilled county, within less 
than twenty hours’ journey of the English 
metropolis ! 

In touching on the sectarian causes of 
the present condition of Irish society, 
we must remember that the Protestant 
Church in Ireland is very distinct from 


that Church of England that counts 
amongst its distinguished men a Pusey, 
a Keble, a Denison, a Maurice, and a 
Stanley. The Irish Protestant clergy 
are almost entirely Evangelical, of the 
very lowest type ; the great majority of 
them have scarcely heard of the ques- 
tions that agitate the English Church ; 
there is no visible trace amongst them 
of High Church or of Broad Church ; 
Dr. Pusey is to many of them a mere 
name, as hateful as Dr. Cullen himself; 
they have heard of Dean Stanley merely 
to class him with Dr. Colenso ; and to 
speak in Irish clerical society of John 
Henry Newman with any sympathy for 
his learning, his sincerity, and the sin- 
gular beauty of his personal character, 
would be as out of place as if you in- 
dulged in a panegyric on the devil. 
They see around them nothing but 
“ rampant Popery ;” their “whole duty 
of man” consists in abuse of the 
“whore of Babylon.” You take up a 
daily paper the morning after your 
arrival in Dublin, and you find an 
advertisement containing a host of texts 
selected from the Bible, and all pointed 
at Popery, sandwiched by pithy para- 
graphs, full of sectarian venom and 
indecent inuendoes against priests. The 
English reader finds this rather odd. 
You are looking over the advertise- 
ments in search of a wet-nurse, or a 
patent perambulator, or an infallible 
recipe for restoring your hair, or you 
want to know what screaming farce is 
being brought out at the theatre, when 
in the midst of such announcements you 
discover neat little extracts from St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, or an announcement 
of the appearance of a clerical lecturer, 
who promises, by way of entertainment, 
to prove that the Church of Rome is 
St. Paul’s predicted apostasy and the 
mystical Babylon of St. John, Of 
course controversies between rival sects 
are inevitable ; we sometimes hear of 
such things in England itself; but in 
Treland the thing is always going on; 
these advertisements appear in the lead- 
ing papers day by day, and have done so 
for years, and so there is a perennial crop 
of political turbulence and sectarian hate, 
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The Protestant zealots “spit texts” at 
every Roman Catholic they meet ; and 
the Roman-catholic clergy and _ laity 
take their revenge in turbulence at 
elections, and in smouldering disaffection 
to English rule. Indeed it must be 
very gratifying to the Roman-catholic 
clergy and laity to think that the Pro- 
testant parson, who not only wages 
war against Popery as a creed, but 
indulges habitually in personal abuse of 
“ priests,” is paid by the State for doing 
the work, and that the funds to meet the 
endowment arise out of a tax on Irish 
land. And yet we are surprised that 
the Irish Roman Catholics are not loyal 
and ardent supporters of English rule ! 
From this analysis of Irish society it 
will be seen that many of the evils of 
the land are social and sectarian, rather 
than political—the result of past causes 
rather than of present laws, and in 
many cases incurable by any amount of 
kindly legislation. It will also be seen 
that the actually enrolled Fenians are 
malcontents without politics or religion, 
on whom “ concessions” would have no 
effect, and who can only be kept down 
by the strong hand of civil or martial 
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“In the autumn of 1852, through the 
medium of General Monteith, I offered 
my services to the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, for the purpose of 

‘removing that opprobrium to modern 
adventure, the huge blot which in our 
maps still notes‘the eastern and central 
regions of Arabia. Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, Colonel P. Yorke, and Dr. 
Shaw, a deputation from that distin- 
guished body, with their usual zeal for 
discovery, and readiness to encourage 
the discoverer, honoured me by warmly 
supporting, in a personal interview 
with the chairman of the Honourable 

“the Court of Directors of the East 

“India Company, my application for 

“ three years’ leave of absence on special 

“ leave from India to Muscat.” 


law. But the question will remain, 
whether it is possible, by wise and noble 
legislation, to enlist the middle classes 
of Ireland in the active support of the 
Government, so that the Fenians may 
sink down into a minority as contemp- 
tible as the physical-force Chartists in 
England at the close of 1848. In fact, 
we want in Ireland to-day a ruler with 
a firm grasp of the sword, but with 
the mind of a statesman able to see 
beyond the troubled present, and coura- 
geous enough to root out the plant 
which simply throws out Fenianism as 
a seasonable flower. If I mistake not 
his character Lord Wodehouse has many 
qualities fitting him for the post he 
occupies. Were there an actual rebel- 
lion he would, I incline to believe, show 
the characteristic of the best English 
mind—the coolness and humanity arising 
from complete and thoughtful courage ; 
and it is something to feel that we have 
in Ireland a Governor who in emergency 
would prove a Canning, and not an Eyre. 
Whether he will have the mind to con- 
ceive a policy that will permanently 
keep down discontent, is a question as 
yet unsolved. 


AND CRITICS. 


So wrote Captain Burton in his £/ 
Medinah and Mekkeh ; and as his opinion 
was that of all who have studied the 
geography of Arabia, endorsed as it 
practically was by the authority of the 
Royal Geographical Society and the 
personal support of its distinguished 
President, it passed unquestioned. Fail- 
ing in obtaining the length of leave which 
the enterprise required, he confined his 
travels to the Hijéz, or North Western 
Arabia, and thereby escaped the jealousy 
which exceptional success, unfortunately, 
provokes. Ten years later, Mr. Palgrave 
succeeded in crossing’ the country from 
sea to sea, and gave to geographers and 
ethnologists the first detailed account by 
an eye-witness of the most important 
parts of a land which Captain Burton 
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has called “the unknown Arabian Penin- 
sula.” 

Now all this is commonly understood 
and accepted by the public and the re- 
viewers. So general has been the chorus 
in praise of the narrative, that, although 
we ourselves took occasion to differ from 
him in the pages of this Magazine in 
matters of opinion, we had supposed 
him to be by this time accepted as an 
authority fit to take place on our library 
shelves beside Burckhardt, Niebuhr, 
and the rest of Arabian worthies. But 
after a lapse of many months he receives 
what is so often the reward of singular 
merit, in two hostile notices in the 
Quarterly and North British Reviews, 
which in manner and matter may be 
characterized as one ; the points of agree- 
ment in phrases as well as argument, 
making it difficult for us to disabuse our- 
selves of the ideathatthey have a common 
inspiration. That he should get his share 
of censure for sins of omission and com- 
mission was to be expected as a natural 
and wholesome process. Every author 
who feels his own weight, and knows his 
best interests, expects as much, and fore- 
sees that the more his work is handled 
by the reviewers, the better it will be for 
him in the end. Both sides of every 
question worthy of discussion must in- 
evitably be heard in the open court of 
publicopinion, and the verdict isnot to be 
regarded with apprehension. This fact 
distinguishes most strongly the present 
state of criticism from that of fifty years 
since, when the bar at which an author 
was arraigned was not that of the public, 
but of the great Quarterlies, from which 
appeal was then next to impossible. 
The two critiques to which we have 
referred exhibit some of the worst fea- 
tures of the old school ; and, as the public 
has become accustomed to place some 
reliance on the fairness of reviewers, 
they are, therefore, far more likely to 
mislead than in the days when hard, 
but foul, blows were not unusual. True, 
the subject, being one about which scarce 
a dozen readers could know anything 
critically, presented a temptation for un- 
scrupulous attacks. Again, the author 
was in the East, and no rejoinder from 


him could be expected until the matter 
had been forgotten by the public. On 
these or similar grounds alone is the 
temerity of these papers explicable. 

Mr. Palgrave himself may perhaps 
think it right to answer in detail the 
accusations brought against him; but 
in the meantime certain obvious mis- 
statements may be exposed. 

The line of attack taken up by both 
reviews is almost identical, and the 
charges advanced are, in effect, briefly— 

1st. That Mr. Palgrave falsely claims 
to be the first discoverer of the Nejd. 

2d. That he has invented a spurious 
history of the Wahhabees. 

In order to bring before the reader 
the exact point at issue, we will en- 
deavour to state clearly what portions 
of Arabia were the objects of Mr. 
Palgrave’s journey, and what was the 
state of information in Europe respect- 
ing them. 

Eastern and Central Arabia, Captain 
Burton proposed to pierce, and Mr, 
Palgrave contemplated the same enter- 
prise. Both reviewers, however, con- 
founded these countries with the Nejd, 
which is a term of very various use ; some- 
times restricted to the ancient province so 
named, sometimes to its modern limits; 
occasionally used for the Wahhdbee 
kingdom, and in its widest acceptation 
applied (though not accurately) to all 
the highlands of Arabia—Nejd signify- 
ing “high land.” All these applica- 
tions of the word are employed by these 
writers, we should have been inclined 
to think from ignorance rather than 
any other cause ; but a larger acquaint- 
ance with their method has led to the 
conclusion that, by using these terms 
thus loosely, they hope the more easily 
to make loose assertions. 

Of this extremely vague country, 
Mr. Palgrave is accused of claiming to 
be the discoverer; and, in furtherance 
of that claim, of suppressing al] notice 
of his predecessors. This charge is ad- 
vanced, more or less directly. It is 
constantly cropping up, in the shape 
of innuendo or of open accusation. 
It is supported by certain disingenu- 
ous artifices, which either by sup- 
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pressio vert or suggestio falsi, might 
assist to attach this stigma to the 
author's name. In one place, it is by 
producing an array of names of men 
who did not travel in Central Arabia ; 
in another, those of others who have 
never given any detailed account of 
their journey. Extracts from these 
authors are quoted in a mutilated con- 
dition, and Mr. Palgrave’s own words, 
after similar manipulation, are made to 
bear witness against him. 

It will be well to close with this 
point at once; to state as concisely 
as we can, who were the predeces- 
sors whose names Mr. Palgrave is 
accused of suppressing, and what were 
the results of their travels. And let it 
be clearly remembered that the accu- 
sation is based, if on anything, on Mr. 
Palgrave’s recollection of his thoughts 
on leaving Ma’an in the Syrian desert, 
with his face set towards Arabia. The 
passage itself is as follows :— 

“Once for all,” he says, “let us attempt 
to acquire a fairly correct and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Arabian Peninsula. With 
its coasts we are already in great measure ac- 
quainted ; several of its maritime provinces 
have been, if not thoroughly, at least sufti- 
ciently explored ; Yemen and Hejaz, Mecca 
and Medinah, are no longer mysteries to us, 
nor are we wholly without information on the 
districts of Hadramaut and ’Oman. But of 
the interior of the vast region, of its plains 
and mountains, its tribes and cities, of its 
governments and institutions, of its inhabit- 
ants, their ways and customs, of their social 
condition, how far advanced in civilization or 
sunk in barbarism, what do we as yet really 
know, save from accounts necessarily wanting 
in fulness and precision? It is time to fill up 
this blank in the map of Asia, and this, at 
whatever risks, we will now endeavour ; either 
the land before us shall be our tomb, or we 
will traverse it in its fullest breadth, and 
know what it contains from shore to shore, 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 


It is curious to remark, by the way, 
that the manner in which this para- 
graph has been handled by the re- 
viewers, affords an example of their 
method of treating quotations generally. 
The Quarterly critic cites it entire, but 
is careful not to let his reader learn 
that it merely gives the traveller’s 
thoughts, and does not purport to be a 
statement of mature opinion. His fol- 
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lower in the North British, more suo as 
we shall have occasion to show, extracts 
only the reference to the “ blank in the 
map of Asia,” and omits the qualifying 
mention of “ accounts necessarily want- 
ing in fulness and precision.” 

The only travellers of credibility who 
have published accounts of any portion 
of Central Arabia were Niebuhr, Burck- 
hardt, and Wallin. The two former, 
whose works, published, one fifty and the 
other a hundred years ago, are still the 
standard accounts of the Hijaz and the 
Yemen, did not however penetrate the 
Central provinces. The last has given 
to us a learned description of parts 
of the Hijaz, Jebel Shammar, and the 
Jowf, which, to quote the words of the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, is “of more importance to the 
“ linguist and antiquarian than the geo- 
“‘ grapher.” It is not too much to say 
that the works of Niebuhr and Burck- 
hardt are valueless for any precise in- 
formation about the geography or people 
of Central Arabia. 

M. Jomard, who is a great authority 
with Mr. Palgrave’s critics, in his Votice 
Géographique appended to M. Mengin’s 
Histoire de l’ Egypte sous le gowverne- 
ment de Mohammed-Aly,” says :— 


“In truth, Niebuhr, in his description of 
Arabia, has obtained some information re- 
specting this country, according to the reports 
of the Arabs who inhabit the coasts ; but the 
six pages which he has devoted to Nedjd are 
absolutely insufficient to fix certain positions, 
and much more to construct a map.” 


These his predecessors are, however, 
fully acknowledged by Mr. Palgrave 
and repeatedly referred to. He dedi- 
cates his book to Niebuhr, “in honour 
of that intelligence and courage which 
first opened Arabia to Europe.” He 
speaks of the “ incomparable exactitude 
“* of Niebuhr, the varied information of 
“ Burckhardt, the minute accuracy of 
* Wallin ;’ but he does not, and could 
not truthfully, praise these writers or 
what they had not written, or thank 
them for descriptions of countries which 
they never saw. To say that he has 
not mentioned them with full meed of 
praise is simply to utter an untruth, 
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To say that they have given us trust- 
worthy accounts of the Nejd is either 
ignorantly or knowingly false. 

One traveller, and one only (of the 
trustworthy class—and we say this be- 
cause there have been one or two early 
accounts by obscure renegades, which are 
not worthy of credit), who penetrated 
the interior, but did not give a detailed 
narrative to the world, has not been 
named by Mr. Palgrave—Captain Sad- 
lier, about whom there has been a great 
cry and little wool, crossed the Peninsula 
in the year 1819, and printed some notes 
(obscurely published in Bombay), which, 
from the nature of the journey, were 
“necessarily wanting in fulness and pre- 
cision,” in fact, an imperfect itinerary, 
not as copious, certainly not as accurate, 
as a page of Bradshaw. His little paper 
was in no sense a descriptive book of 
travel, and contained nothing to anti- 
cipate a detailed narrative. 

So much for the narratives of eye- 
witnesses, There remains the class of 
critical essays, written by painstaking 
scholars in their arm-chairs at home. 
The one book of note in this class, M. 
Mengin’s Histoire de U Egypte, which 
has been already referred to, is the 
source of almost every tittle of infor- 
mation in either the Quarterly or the 
North British articles. Burckhardt, 
Niebuhr, Wallin, and the smaller fry are 
mere padding ; it is on statements con- 
tained in Mengin, half understood, and 
disingenuously handled, that they actu- 
ally tell us to believe that “of all the 
“ provinces of Arabia, Nejd—instead of 
“being, as Mr. Palgrave represents it, 
“and as it was at first taken (by our- 
“selves among others) upon his autho- 
“rity to be, a blank to be filled up in 
*“the map of Asia, an unknown and 
“ virgin soil—was undoubtedly the pro- 
“vince regarding which there existed, 
“previous to this journey, the most 
“ extensive, various, and minute infor- 
“ mation in relation both to the country 
“ and its inhabitants.” 

The only conclusion to be drawn from 
this paragraph is that the information 
afforded by M. Mengin’s book regarding 
the Nejd makes us better acquainted 


with that province than we are with the 
Hijaz described by the accurate Burck- 
hardt, the Yemen of which we have 
the admirable account by Niebubr, the 
Oman described by Wellsted, or Hadra- 
mawt and Mahreh investigated by Crut- 
tenden and that rarely-gifted scholar 
(though unknown to the Quarterly) the 
late Fulgence Fresnel. What then are the 
grounds for this enormous assertion ? 
They are simply and solely the geogra- 
phical notes, appended to Mengin, and 
the narrative of the campaigns of the 
Egyptian army against the Wahhabees. 
The notes themselves rest on the same 
foundation as the history, that is to say 
the imperfect, necessarily inaccurate, and 
generally untrustworthy information ob- 
tained by an invading force, which was 
continually harassed by the Arab horse- 
men, worn out with hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and disease ; compelled to march 
frequently by night ; and composed of 
Egyptian levies. The story is notori- 
ously one-sided, as such stories mostly 
are. M. Mengin was known to avoid 
saying what was displeasing to Mo- 
hammad Alee Pasha. Still, a few French 
officers, doctors, and the like, accom- 
panied the army, and from these some 
valuable facts were obtained. We would 
not seem to underrate the worth of these 
facts ; only let them be accepted with 
the grain of salt we have administered, 
and let them be clearly understood as 
resting on mere second-hand, nay, often 
third-hand, information. They enabled 
the learned compilers of the notes, with 
the addition of Sadleir’s itinerary and 
Arab information, besides other still 
vaguer sources, to construct a map, and 
with some approximation to accuracy to 
lay down the positions of certain towns. 
The value which MM. Jomard and 
Langlés themselves placed on their 
labours, their own estimate of what 
remained to be done, is best told in 
their own words :—“ Without doubt,” 
they say, “we are far from ,being able 
“to fill this great void in geography, 
“ even to a limited degree ;” and they 
sum up thus :—*“ We conclude this ex- 
“ planation of the bases of the new map, 
“ by a little table of the positions as- 
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“ signed to the principal places, all im- 
*“ perfect as are yet the determination 
* of these positions... . As regards the 
“interior of the peninsula, we do not 
* possess, up to the present time, any- 
‘thing more exact than the itinerary 
“of the army of Ibrahym-Pacha, and 
“ the information given by Cheykh-Abd- 
“ er-Rahmin.... The very imperfec- 
* tion of this work will have an advan- 
‘€tageous result in this respect, if it 
“ should call attention to the geography 
* of Central Arabia, and perchance in- 
** duce a European power to profit by the 
“ favourable inclinations of the governor 
“ of Egypt, so as to cause this country 
“to be explored”—a prophetic wish, 
which Mr. Palgrave has fulfilled as no 
other had done before him. A detailed 
account by an eye-witness was what these 
writers desired ; their information was 
derived from “accounts necessarily want- 
ing in fulness and precision.” 

But Mengin’s book is obscure, recon- 
dite, known only to book-worms. He 
and his collaborateurs were Frenchmen. 
The critic, however, brings a great 
English authority on the field. No one 
was more surprised, we should think, 
than Mr. Layard when he found three 
unpretentious paragraphs about the Jebel 
Shammar, “brief as the docket of a 
despatch,” cited from his “ Nineveh and 
Babylon” as containing “ the substance 
“of nearly all that Mr. Palgrave has 
“told us of that district and its chief, 
“Ibn Rashid.” The portion of Mr. 
Palgrave’s book which refers to the 
Jebel Shammar, extending, be it re- 
membered, over 112 pages. The entire 
quotation given in the Yuarterly Review 
is as follows :-— 


‘* Of late years Ibn Rashid, a chief of the 
Gebel Shammar, has by his courage and abili- 
ties acquired the whole of that district ; and 
has rendered himself sutliciently powerful to 
hold in check the various tribes which surround 
it. Pilgrims under his protection could there- 
fore again venture to take the shortest road to 
Mecca. . . . The chief punctually fulfilled his 
engagements, and the caravan I have described 
was the first that had crossed the desert for 
many years without accident or molestation. 
It was under the charge of Abd-ur-Rahman, 
a relation of Ibn Rashid; I frequently saw 
him during his short residence at Hillah, 


and he urged me to return with him to Jebel 
Shammar..... 

“ Sheikh Abd-ur-Rahman described Gebel 
Shammar as abounding in fertile valleys, where 
the Arabs had villages and cultivated lands. 
The inhabitants are of the same great tribe of 
Shammar who wander over the plains of Meso- 
potamia. 

“Tbn Reshid was described to me as a 
powerful and, for an Arab, an enlightened 
chief, who had restored security to the country, 
and who desired to encourage trade and the 
passage of caravans through his territory.” 

On referring to Mr. Layard’s book we 
find that the following words, in con- 
tinuation of the first paragraph above 
cited, have been omitted by the Quar- 
terly critic :—“ It was with great regret 
“ that I felt unable, on various accounts, 
* to undertake a journey into a country 
so little known and so interesting as 
“ Central Arabia.” 

“Such were the accounts of Nejd,” 
adds the reviewer, “which had been 
“aid before the European public pre- 
“ vious to 1860,” and then follows the 
passage already quoted about the “ most 
‘“‘ extensive, various, and minute informa- 
* tion.” 

We confess we were taken a little 
aback at this garbled extract, occur- 
ring in a periodical of the standing 
of the Quarterly; not only garbled, but 
enforced by comments which Mr. Lay- 
ard’s opinion, if it had been inserted in 
its place, would have refuted. But, on 
reflection, what better could be expected 
from a writer who, although he confesses, 
in this very place, that he knew nothing 
of Central Arabia when Mr. Palgrave’s 
book appeared, that it “was at first 
“taken (by ourselves among others) 
“ upon his authority to be a blank to be 
“ filled up in the map of Asia, an un- 
“known and virgin soil,” yet ventures 
to assail, with accusations of literary dis- 
honesty and falsehood, a man who had 
by long years of residence in the East 
prepared himself for travel in a land of 
which his assailant knew nothing until he 
read his narrative,—a writer who relies 
on one book—Mengin—suppresses the 
admissions of deficiencies which it con- 
tains, and is unaware that a third volume 
was published some sixteen years after 
the first date of publication, containing 
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further notes by M. Jomard, some cor- 
rections of his former conclusions, to 
the extent of removing whole districts 
from one province to another, and ex- 
pressions of regret at the imperfection of 
our knowledge of Arabia ? 

Mr. Palgrave, we have seen, is accused 
of having suppressed the names of his 
predecessors. By a singular perversity 
he is also accused of being in ignorance 
of them, else, we are told, he would 
not have started on his enterprise in 
the belief “(like most people) that 
“ Arabia [i e. Central Arabia] was almost 
“ exclusively the territory of nomades, 
“and that the fixed population must 
“be comparatively small and unim- 
“ portant,” acting on which he equipped 
himself with articles of merchandise 
suited to Bedawees. 

The twin reviews which we are 
noticing are at one on this point. They 
both lay great stress upon it. Now 
letting pass the obvious inference that 
Mr. Palgrave is here telling the truth, 
that he had no possible object in affect- 
ing ignorance, still less in encumbering 
himself with useless baggage, it will be 
worth while to ascertain whether the 
point has any value whatever. It is 
stated more fully in the latter attack, 
and we will therefore refer here to the 
writer in the North British. 

In describing his first audience of 
Telal, the chief of the Jebel Shammar, 
Mr. Palgrave recalls, from memory, some 
of his own reflections. He interpolates 
them—carefully changing the tense from 
the past to the present—with a paragraph 
referring to his predecessors. Where- 
upon the reviewer comments in this 
wise :—‘“It is impossible to conceive 
“ that any one who had read the works 
“ referred to could have supposed Arabia 
“ or Central Arabia to be ‘ almost exclu- 
* sively the territory of nomades.’” Here 
follows mention of Wallin, Niebuhr, 
and Burckhardt, and the inference 
drawn is that either he knew these 
travellers’ works and dishonestly con- 
cealed his knowledge, or that, on the 
other alternative, “his elaborate ac- 
“ count of the reflections that occupied 
“ him during his audience of Telal would 


“ be resolved into an elaborate fiction } 
“ and we could not tell how much more 
“ might be of the same character.” 

Now it is impossible to imagine that 
any honest critic could read the passage 
in question, and suppose it to be other 
than an interpolation. But let us assume 
that it is not interpolated ; that all these 
reflections did pass through Mr. Pal- 
grave’s mind in Hayil. The question 
then arises, Will a perusal of the writings 
of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and Wallin, 
support the inference the reviewer draws 
from them? Do they lead one to 
suppose that the settled Arabs greatly 
out-numbered the nomade or Bedawee 
portion of the population ? 

Of the Nejd, Niebuhr says :—*‘ The 
“ greatest part of this province is inha- 
“ hited by the Bedouins, or wandering 
“ Arabs.” 

Burckhardt writes :— 

“Nedjed is celebrated throughout Arabia 
for its excellent pastures, which abound even 
in its deserts after rain; its plains are fre- 
quented by innumerable Bedouins, who con- 
tinue there for most of the year, and purchase 
corn and barley from the inhabitants. 

“Nedjed is peopled by small tribes of Be- 
douins, who never leave it, and by settlers 
intermarried with them. 

“To acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
Bedouins, it would be necessary to examine 
them in Nedjed, where their manners con- 
tinue unaltered by conquest, and retaining all 
their original purity. . .. For this reason 
consider Nedjed and the mountains between 
Tayf and Sanaa as the most interesting mt 
tion of Arabia, affording more objects of in- 
quiry to a traveller than any other part of the 
peninsula,” 


Wallin’s ‘‘ Memoirs” touch only a 
portion of the Jebel Shammar, itself but 
an outpost of the Nejd, of which that 
traveller had an incorrect idea; as we 
may gather from his remark that “ on 
“ account of its rocky nature, Nejd has 
“ scarcely any water, and may be charac- 
“ terized as one of the most sterile and 
“ desolate parts of Arabia.” It would be 
difficult to learn from his itinerary that 
the Jebel Shammar contains few Beda- 
wees. He continually mentions them, 
describes how Desert villages, or settle- 
ments, gradually take root, and very 
distinctly informs us that the settled 
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Arabs, and the nomade Arabs, are often 
one and the same people :— 


** Towards the close of spring, when water 
and pasture are scarce in the Nufood, every 
tribe draws nearer to its own town or village, 
and in the time of the date harvest, the 
generally pitch their tents close to the walls 
of their respective towns. . . . Their mode of 
living [at Gubbé] is quite the same as that of 
the nomadic Bedawies, excepting that the 
dwell in fixed abodes or houses... . Bot 
Aga and Selma abound in wells and springs, 
around most of which palms and cornfields 
are cultivated by Bedawies.” 


But that which would probably de- 
ceive a reader unacquainted with Arabia, 
is this traveller’s use of the word “Beda- 
wie,” as synonymous with Arab. He 
frequently—we had almest said gene- 
tally—speaks of settled townsfolk as 
Bedawees. Mr. Palgrave might have 
read Wallin, and yet have laboured under 
his “strange delusion” that the Arabs 
are mostly Bedawees, 

It is impossible to escape from the 
conclusion either that the reviewer has 
not read the works of these travellers, 
on whose evidence he pretends to con- 
demn Mr. Palgrave ; or that having read 
them, he advances deliberately false 
charges, 

Such being the state of the evidence 
in support of the first charge, it will 
not surprise us to find the witnesses for 
the prosecution equally trustworthy when 
they speak for the second—to wit, that 
Mr. Palgrave has put forward a history 
of the Wahhabees of his own invention. 
Selecting a portion of his narrative, the 
Quarterly Review observes of it,—“ By 
“ perverting almost every historical inci- 
“ dent, by assuming what there is not a 
“ tittle of evidence to substantiate, by 
“ attributing impossible motives, and 
“ by drawing upon his own imagination 
“or that of his Arab friends for such 
“ materials as the facts did not supply, 
“he had made up a picturesque story 
“which he intends should be accepted 
“as history... .He cannot account for 
“these singular misstatements by say- 
“ing that he was misled by his Arab 
* informants.” 

The North British Review in like 
manner uses the Wahhabee sketch 


against Mr. Palgrave, taking it as a 
test of the credibility of “ what we do 
not know,” by comparing it with what 
“we know from authentic sources,” 
although Mr. Palgrave is careful to dis- 
criminate in his preface and throughout 
his book between what he saw, what he 
inferred, and what he heard. This par- 
ticular hearsay story is prefaced by a 
carefully explicit statement, which it 
is impossible to believe that the first- 
named writer could have overlooked. 
While the critic of the North British 
quotes a portion so as to put it in a 
false light, we give it as follows in its 
integrity :— 

“Tn the following sketch of the Wahhibee 
dynasty, its wars and revolutions, its fall and 
its restoration, I shall simply and exactly follow 
the account given me by the people of the 
land. That such an account may contain 
several discrepancies in dates, and even in 
persons, from what has been by others reported 
or published on these topics, 1 well know ; nor 
yet do I intend to claim for it the merit of 
superior accuracy, though it seems to me in 
some points clearer, and possessed of greater 
intrinsic probability. ...In the following 
historical digression I shall merit neither blame 
nor praise, giving merely what I have heard, 
without attempt at examination, analysis, or 
distinction.” 

This appears to be a sufficient answer 
to the accusation that it is “intended to 
be accepted as history.” But what are 
the “ authentic sources” from which the 
twin reviewers would make the public 
believe that they have demolished Mr. 
Palgrave’s hook and his credibility to- 
gether? Has a history of the Wahhé- 
bees been written, and are there half a 
dozen dates in it which are undoubted ? 
Any Orientalist worthy the name would 
answer these questions in the negative ; 
and the reasons he would give we will 
take from the pages of Burckhardt, than 
whom none knew better the crookedness 
of the Arab mind :— 


“Nobody takes notes of daily occurrences, 
and the dates of them are soon forgotten. 
Some few persons, well informed of what has 
pane in their own neighbourhood, know but 
ittle of distant transactions; and before a 
complete and satisfactory account of the 
Wahaby affairs could be compiled, it would be 
necessary to make a journey through every 
part of Arabia.” 
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Since these words were written, no 
account such as they define has been 
attempted. What have been written 
amount to merely tentative essays, in 
which the further the narrative recedes 
into the past, the more indistinct does it 
become, until the actual founder of the 
sect is a subject of doubt. We are, for 
instance, told to believe by two of the 
leading Quarterlies of this learned nation, 
that Mohammad Ibn~-’ Abd-El-Wahhab, 
and not ’Abd El-Wahhab himself, was 
that founder. If the reviewers had read 
Niebuhr, as they profess to have done, 
they would have learnt better. He was 
in Arabia about the time at which the 
events referred to took piace, and he is 
explicit on this point. Burckhardt, with 
his usual accuracy, names the father, and 
Mirza Aboo-Talib Khan corroborates the 
fact. But the essays of M. Rousseau and 
M. Corancez confounded father and son, 
their doubtful narratives appear to have 
received the sanction of the writer of the 
historical appendix to Mengin, and the 
originator of the creed of the Wahhabees 
is involved in the perplexity that cha- 
racterizes all the Arab history of the last 
century. 

For their information about the Wah- 
habees both reviewers rely chiefly on 
Mengin ; but on the principle, we sup- 
pose, of omne ignotum pro magnifico, the 
North British introduces, besides, “ A 
Brief History of the Wahauby,” by Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges. This gentle- 
man, we are informed, from having been, 
during many years of the Wahhabee 
wars, at Baghdad, and sometime British 
Resident, was able, “by reference to 
“ his official correspondence at the time, 
* to fix, with great precision, the dates of 
“these events. The following is his 
**account of the surrender of Mekkeh, 
“and of the assassination of Abd-ul- 
“ Azeez.” To enable our readers to 
ascertain whose account this, purporting 
to be Sir Harford Jones Brydges’, is, 
we give it together with extracts from 
Burckhardt’s much fuller. narrative, 
which was published some years pre- 
viously. 

“ Tt was in this year also (1802) that the 
8yrian caravan which departs from Damascus, 
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and comprises the pilgrims from all parts of 
Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the two 
Iraks, Araby and Agemy, performed its pil- 
grimage for the last time; for in 1803 the 
Wahauby had effected the complete conquest of 
the Hedjas, having in the early part of that 
year laid siege to Mecca, which was bravely 
defended by Shaik Ghaleb, the shereef; who 
at last contrived to leave the town with his 
Jamily, having previously set fire to such part 
of the furniture of the palace as he could not 
carry away. Mecca then submitted to Abdul 
Aziz, whose troops, on entering the sacred 
city, committed no excesses. The shops were 
opened next day, and everything was purchased 
by the troops with ready money. These events 
took place in April and May; and on the 
13th November following, Abdul Aziz was 
assassinated while at his prayers, by « Persian 
whose relations the Wahaubys had murdered 
at Kerbela. Abdul Aziz therefore did not live 
to see the complete conquest of Hedjaz, which 
was effected by his son Saoud. 

* In speaking of these transactions, I speak 
of them as the transactions of Abdul Aziz, 
he being then the head of the Wahaubys ; 
but they were principally conducted by his 
son Saoud, who succeeded him, and who 
placed at the head of the Mecean Government 
the brother of the fugitive Shereef Ghaleb.” (Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges’ ‘‘ Brief History of the 
Wahauby.”) 


“The Syrian caravan performed its pil- 
grimage for the last time in 1802. . . . In 1803 
the Wahaubys effected the total conquest of 
Hedjaz, and their power then extended beyond 
all former bounds. Saoud, the son of Abd el 
Azyz, and Othman el-Medhayfe, had col- 
lected carly in that year a strong force, and, 
after several battles with Sherif Ghaleb, the 
Wahauby host approached Mekkeh ... he 
[the sherif] Zeft the town with his own people, 
carrying off the whole of his family and bag- 
gage, having previously set fire to such furniture 
of his palace as was not easily portable... . 
Not the slightest excess was committed. On the 
next day all the shops were opened by order of 
Saoud, and every article which his troops re- 
quired was purchased with ready money .. . 
Abd el Azyz{survived the taking of Mekkeh, 
but did not witness that of El-Medinah. He 
was assassinated in the latter end of 1803 by 
a Persian, whose relations the Wahabys had 
murdered,” 

“‘ The brother of Ghaleb, Abd el Magen, was 
placed by Saoud at the head of the Mekkan 
Government.” (Burckhardt’s ‘‘ Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys.”)! 


The authentic and official informa- 
tion, therefore, which the North British 
reviewer obtains from Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges, is simply borrowed from 
Burckhardt’s “ Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys.” It is needless to ex- 
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amine this new authority any further, 
nor should we desire to do ‘so lest we 
should find ourselves involved in the 
vexata questio of a certain celebrated 
mission to the Court of Persia, con- 
nected with the names of Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges and Sir John Malcolm. 

The currently-received Wahhabee his- 
tory having no beginning, it will be 
unnecessary to go into the details of the 
subsequent narrative. Suffice it that 
the dates and the so-called facts on 
which the reviewers rely are as fre- 
quently open to question as not, that 
scarce any can yet be accepted as proved 
until we reach the Egyptian invasion, 
and that then all we know—except 
from Mr. Palgrave—is the Egyptian 
side of the story. Both the Quarterly 
and the North British quote this 
pseudo-history against Mr. Palgrave, 
without reservation or suggestion of 
error. 

Thus much for the state of our histo- 
tical knowledge in this matter. Of Mr. 
Palgrave’s account we may say broadly 
that it is not reconcileable with the 


other published histories, and we believe 
that it contains grave inaccuracies. But 
dates, as we have said, are notoriously 
untrustworthy in a// Arab stories— 
be they on the authority of Mengin, 
or those for which Mr. Palgrave dis- 


claims any responsibility. For example, 
the period of the accession of a ruler 
and all questions concerning the dura- 
tion of his power are subject, in 
popular Arab belief, to various com- 
plexities. An Arab does not so much 
inquire who is the head of a tribe, as 
who was leader of the marauding party 
that pillaged and murdered his own 
people. Thus So’ood was known as the 
great Wahhiabee chief long before his 
father, ’Abd El-Azeez, was assassinated 
in 1803; his uncle ’Abd-Allah was on 
that event appointed governor of Ed- 
Dir’eeyeh, and his son’Abd-Allah shortly 
afterwards (in 1805) named his successor 
and general-in-chief. 

We have mentioned these points be- 
cause they bear on some of the discre- 
pancies alleged against Mr. Palgrave. If 
ever his assailants make themselves 
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better acquainted with Arab history 
they will discover that the more impor- 
tant an event the more numerous are the 
discrepancies in dates and other details 
regarding it. At the risk of being tire- 
some we will adduce one instance in 
point. 

Mr. Palgrave says that the siege of the 
Wahhabee capital Ed-Dirreegeh lasted 
twenty-two days. M. Mengin, on the 
information obtained from the Egyptian 
army, put it at sie months, and he is 
probably correct in his dates. But in 
the third volume of M. Mengin’s “ His- 
toire,” M. Jomard appends a short ac- 
count of some of the events in Wahhabee 
history by “‘Cheykh A’ous of the suite 
of Abou-Nogtah,” with this note, “I 
“ think it right to publish it because of 
“ its authenticity, as having been written 
“ on the spot, and as the work of a man 
“of the country, an eye-witness of the 
“ events.” 

This witness states that the siege lasted 


four years. 


Whatever may be the value of the 
various existing accounts of the Wahhé- 
bees, Mr. Palgrave’s has the merit of 
being, as we believe, a native account of 
the transactions of the past hundred 
years, and as such it has a certain value, 
which only those who have tried to un- 
ravel the perplexities of Arab history 
can appreciate. 

We come to the last reserve which 
the enemy brings up. Colonel Pelly, 
who visited Riad since Mr. Palgrave, and 
whose brief narrative was published in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society last July, must surely be an im- 
portant witness. We may safely assume 
that all that can be produced from his 
paper has been produced by our critics, 
and that no contradictions of Mr. Pal 
grave remain behind. But what is the 
result? We have a quotation from Colonel 
Pelly’s account of the Wahhabee chief, 
and of his minister, Mahboob, upon which 
the reviewer observes that it “does not 
“ much resemble the picture drawn by 
“ Mr. Palgrave,” and adds, “yet it ap- 
“ pears that Mr. Palgrave was present 
“at the meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
“ phical Society, at which Colonel Pelly 
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“ gave the account of his visit to Riad, 
“and his interviews with the Wahaby 
“ chief, from which we have taken the 
“above extracts, and that he had 
“ nothing to object to the statement.” 
Wewill not insist on the fact that while 
Colonel Pelly commenced his remarks by 
mentioning “ Mr. Palgrave’s excellent 
paper”—the reviewer begins his extract at 
the next sentence—but will rather state 
two or three considerations which thake 
it highly improbable that the accounts 
of these two gentlemen should agree in 
every respect. Colonel Pelly had an 
audience of the Wahhabee Chief Feysal 
in the character of a British envoy, to 
whom the old man would display all 
the dignity and courtesy which he still 
possesses, which, moreover, are easily 
assumed by an Oriental. Mr. Palgrave’s 
description of him in his so-called 
dotage is derived from private sources, 
the belief of the market-place, and the 
talk of the palace. It is quite as likely 
to be true as the other, and fills in a 
portion which is deficient in many 
similar pictures. It enables us to see 
the descendant of the great Wahhabee 


leaders in his private as well as his public 


character. We had not need, however, 
to go to Colonel Pelly for this informa- 
tion ; Mr Palgrave’s own narrative sup- 
plying it in words that are very similar to 
Colonel Pelly’s. He is describing a 
public audience at the palace-gate. 

“ It was a scene for a painter. There 
“sat the blind old tyrant, corpulent, 
“ decrepit, yet imposing, with his large 
“broad forehead, white beard, and 
“ thoughtful air, clad in all the sim- 
“ plicity of a Wahhabee; the gold- 
“hafted sword at his side his only 
“ ornament or distinction.” 

Colonel Pelly observes :—“He had 
“not had the opportunity of seeing 
“ much of the manners and customs of 
“the natives generally, but he had the 
“ honour of three interviews with the 
* chief, and found him one of the most 
“remarkable chiefs he had ever met 
“with in Asia—a man of exceeding 
“ dignity, self-confidence, and repose.” 

If, however, the remarkable charac- 
teristics of this.chief here alluded to are 


mental, and not merely corporeal, we 
can only say that the reported scraps of 
conversation which are given do not rise 
above very common-place Arab twaddle, 
quite consonant with Arab dotage. He 
was at any rate unable to prevent “the 
ill-disposed men who surround” him from 
annoying his guest ; thus confirming, 
as far as it goes, Mr. Palgrave’s report 
that he is now a mere fainéant ruler. 
It is true that this traveller says he is 
blind, and equally true that Colonel 
Pelly does not mention the fact; but we 
cannot be expected to believe that the 
omission proves a negative, while we 
have affirmative evidence to set against it. 
The description of the minister Mah- 
boob, given by Mr. Palgrave, coincides 
with that which is given by Colonel 
Pelly, with the difference that one sees 
him with the eyes of a man learned in 
Eastern habits and modes of thought, 
who made his acquaintance in the 
character of a Syrian doctor ; the other, 
with those of a British officer who i 
apt to regard Easterns with prejudice. 
There is only one other point in which 
Colonel Pelly’s and Mr. Palgrave’s obser- 
vations are said to contradict each other. 
It is prominently put forward as tend- 
ing to discredit his information on other 
more important matters, “Snakes in 
“ Nejed are no less rare than in Ireland 
“or Malta,” says Mr. Palgrave. “In the 
“ narrative of Colonel Pelly’s journey 
“ from Koweit to Riad,” says the North 
British, “we find it stated that snakes, 
“ lizards, and insects abounded.” Being, 
from experience, suspicious of quotations 
in the review,in question, we referred to 
Colonel Pelly’s paper, and read, without 
any surprise,— “Soon after leaving 
* Koweit all traces of road cease. . . 
“ Snakes, lizards, and insects abounded, 
“but no human habitation was seen 
“until they reached Nejed proper, and 
“only a single tree and one group of 
“wells.” On turning to the map of 
Arabia, and tracing the respective routes 
of Colonel Pelly and Mr. Palgrave, we 
find that they did not coincide by many 
miles in any one place until the former 
reached the high land of the Nejd ; and 
that the portion of his track to which 
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his remark about snakes, &c. refers is 
the low sandy desert lying between 
Koweyt, on the shore of the Persian 
gulf, and the Nejd, which he was ten 
days in crossing. Thus, the quotation 
brought forward with much pretension 
against Mr. Palgrave is not only muti- 
lated, but does not refer to any part of 
Arabia which he visited. Surely such 
pitiful garbling as this is unworthy of 
the respectable name of the Vorth British 
Review. 

Had the authors of the two articles 
which we have been considering shown 
any personal knowledge of Arabia, or 
the smallest acquaintance with its lan- 
guage and literature ; had they attacked 
any but the portions of Mr. Palgrave’s 
book which may be compared with other 
European writings ; above all, had they 
made use of fair and straightforward 
criticism, they might have put forward 
some pretence for a hearing. But nine- 
tenths of his two volumes are untouched ; 
no portion of his sketches of Arab his- 
tory but what may be found in Mengin 
is assailed. With strange candour their 
ignorance of all this is confessed. They 
judge of what they do not know by what 
they do know from “ authentic ” sources, 


The authenticity of those sources, and 
the manner in which they have been 
used, we have sufficiently exposed. 

A residence of many years in the 
East, with few opportunities for the 
study of European authors, prepared Mr. 
Palgrave for doing just what he has 
done. He has given us a narrative 
which possesses the strange charm of 
complete freshness without a sowpgon of 
paste and scissors, or any Frankish 
apparatus, written with rare vigour and 
instinct with life. “Of European works 
“regarding the lands of the East, of 
“travels in Arabia and its vicinity, I 
“ have read but little, from want, not of 
“ will, but of leisure.” His aim was not 
to collect, criticise, or sum up, the 
works of past authors (not themselves 
eye-witnesses), nor to give an “ Encyclo- 
pedia” volume on Arabia; but merely to 
say what he himself personally happened 
to have seen or heard when there. The 
value of his contribution to our know- 
ledge of Arabia and its inhabitants has 
been determined by our Orientalists; of 
his truthfulness, the public, with the 
facts which we have given them, are 
quite competent to judge. - 

E. 8. P. 
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TWO MONTHS’ NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 


THE beginning of a Session, and still 
more the beginning of a Parliament, is 
watched with eager interest, which after- 
wards subsides. Special causes of ex- 
cited interest have existed this year in 
the circumstances of the Ministry and 
the promise of a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. When a new Parlia- 
ment meets, old forms and usages pre- 
sent themselves anew, and are novelties 
or forgotten facts for many ; and, before 
touching upon politics, we will jot down 
a few notes on some rules and customs 
which present themselves to view in 
the early days of a new House of 
Commons. 


ELECTION OF A SPEAKER, 


When the members of the new House 
came together for the first time, on the 
Ist of February, they found a link of 
continuity with the past in existence. 
In one sense it may be said that the 
House of Commons “ never dies.” The 
Clerk, Serjeant-at-Arms, and all other 
officers and servants of the House sur- 
vive dissolution : and when the ‘mem- 
bers of a newly-elected House of Com- 
mons gather together for the first time 
for business, and begin it by electing 
their Speaker, the Clerk is at the table 
with his assistants, and virtually pre- 
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sides at the election. The Clerk is an 
officer appointed by the Crown for life ; 
the Serjeant-at-Arms is also appointed 
by the Crown. 

While the inauguration of the new 
Parliament is yet fresh in memory, a few 
historical notes as to the Speakership 
and the election of Speakers will be 
interesting ; but we by no means pro- 
fess to exhaust the subject. The Speaker- 
ship of Mr. Seymour, better known as 
Sir Edward, in Charles the Second’s 
reign, brings out some curious points of 
constitutional history. Seymour was 
first elected Speaker in February, 1673. 
It was then a novelty that one who was 
not a lawyer should be elected Speaker. 
This is the Seymour described or rather 
painted by Macaulay, in the Parliament 
of James the Second, he being then no 
longer Speaker, and opposing the Court, 
—*the chief of a dissolute and high- 
“ spirited gentry, with the artificial 
“ ringlets clustering in fashionable pro- 
“fusion round his shoulders, and a 
“‘ mingled expression of voluptuousness 
“and disdain in his eye and on his 
“lip.”? Since Seymour’s day more 
lawyers than country gentlemen have 
been chosen Speakers ; legal education 
and habits of mind forming necessarily, 
in conjunction with other qualities, an 
additional recommendation ; the present 
Speaker however is of that class of 
country gentlemen which first invaded 
the lawyers’ monopoly in the person 
of Sir Edward Seymour nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

The Speaker is now always made 
a Privy Councillor immediately after 
his first election; but to be a Privy 
Councillor now is to hold a mere formal 
and titular honour. Since Seymour's 
time, several Speakers have held office : 
Harley was Speaker and Secretary of 
State ; Sir Spencer Compton was Speaker 
and Paymaster of the Army. But it has 
now become the established practice of 
the Constitution that the Speaker shall 


1 “History of England,” vol. i. p. 515. “He 
was the first Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons,” says Burnet, “who was not bred to the 
law.” “History of Own Time,” vol. ii. p. 70, 
ed. 1823. 
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not be a member of the Government. 
Impartiality is a requirement of his 
position; his dignity demands inde- 
pendence, A Speaker of modern times, 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton, having 
been elected with the support of the 
Whig Government after the Reform 
Act, was opposed and set aside by the 
Whigs in 1835, becau8e he had given 
aid in the construction of the Tory 
Ministry. 

The history of Seymour's Speakership 
furnishes another remarkable incident. 
Seymour was again elected Speaker on 
the meeting of the Parliament in 1679. 
Tt had been the invariable custom for 
the Speaker, when submitting himself. 
after election for the approval of the 
King, to make excuses for himself as 
unequal to the office, and to pray his 
Majesty to direct another choice. When 
Seymour had gone through the common 
form of insincere excuse in 1673, the 
Chancellor (Shaftesbury) had ingeniously 


. replied : “ You have spoken so very wel} 


“in this short excuse of yourself from 
“the place of a Speaker, that, if his 
“ Majesty had not so well known you 
“before, this had sufficiently proved 
“ your ability for that place.” When 
Seymour was re-elected, in 1779, he was 
not on good terms with Danby, the 
imperious chief minister, and he knew 
that it was settled that the King should 
refuse sanction of the election. Seymour, 
to prevent what was designed, omitted 
in his speech the usual excuse. But 
the Chancellor (Finch) was ready for 
him. He began by admittinz that, “ the 
“ approbation which is given by his 
“ Majesty to the choice of a Speaker 
“ would not be thought such a favour 
“as it is and ought to be received, 
“if his Majesty were not at liberty 
“to deny as well as grant it; it is 
“an essential prerogative of the King 
“to refuse, as well as approve of, a 
“‘ Speaker :” and he ended by saying: 
that the King designed Seymour for 
other employment, and thought fit to 
ease him of this, and commanded the 
Commons to make another choice. This 
refusal to confirm the choice of the 
Commons created uproar among them, 
MM 
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What the King now, for the first time, 
claimed as an essential prerogative had 
become by a long course of invariable 
practice a mere form; the Commons 
claimed the election of Speaker as a 
time-honoured privilege. Long debates 
und many remonstrances followed. The 


King, advised by Danby, was firm, and 


ridal« r cack , 
rudely repli a to a respet tit 


tion of the Commons. 


li representa- 
His curt, un- 
i 


courteous answer was: 


‘mand you to go back to your House, 
“and do as I have directed you.” To 
another representation, the King re- 
plied: “I will return you an answer 
to-morrow ;” and the next day he pro- 
rogued the Parliament for two days. 
When the House met again after this 
short prorogation, two leaders of the 
independent party, Lord Russell and 
Lord Cavendish, proposed and seconded 
another member for Speaker, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Gregory. Sir Thomas Meres had 
been the candidate whom the Court 
desired when Seymour had been re- 
elected; and the expedient hit upon 
was to propose a third person. Lord 
Cavendish explained that the Commons 
did not give up their claim of privilege. 
“By the prorogation,” he said, “ the 
‘ King seemed rather to yield to us, by 
‘admitting that the point in difference 
‘could not be decided in any other way, 
‘ The King’s denial of the Speaker that 
we chose is not entered into the Lords’ 
“ hooks. Therefore, in respect to the 
‘affairs of the nation, let us choose our 
‘ Speaker, ind I second the motion for 
‘Serjeant Gregory.” Serjeant Gregory 
was chosen without a division. “Then,” 
says Mr. Anchitel Grey, the worthy 
member who made reports, ‘ Lord 
Russell and Lord Cavendish took 
him bv the arms and led him to the 
chair, which he did not in the least 
‘ resist.” | 
A later Speaker, IIarley, Earl of 
(Oxford, is reported to have said of this 
contest about Seymour's election, that 
all that the Commons got by it was that 
th Speak r might be moved for by one 


Grey’s “Parliamentary Debates,’ vol. vii. 


who was not a Privy Councillor. Lord 
Russell, who proposed Serjeant Gregory, 
was not then of the Privy Council. But 
from that day it has been the invariable 
practice for the Crown to accept the 
Speaker elected by the Commons; and 
a rejection would never now be thought 
of. Seymour's omission of excuses also 
heeame a precedent. When, later in 
the year, on the meeting of the next 
Parliament in October, Mr. Serjeant 
Williams was elected Speaker, Algernon 
Sidney notes that he made no excuse for 
himself.* 

On this occasion, Mr. Monsell, mem- 
ber for an Irish county, and a Privy 
Councillor, was selected to propose, and 
Earl Grosvenor, heir of the Marquis of 
Westminster, to second, the nomination 
of the Speaker, which, it was known, 
would not be opposed. The selection 
of the proposer and seconder rests with 
the leader of the House of Commons ; 
and two supporters of the Government, 
distinguished by Parliamentary standing 
and social position, were selected in 
accordance with custom. Mr. Disraeli 
complained for his followers of the 
Opposition that one of them had not 
been asked to second the proposal ; but 
this would have been an unnecessary 
stretch of courtesy ; for it may be as- 
sumed that the Opposition would have 
put forward a rival candidate for the 
Speakership, if they had had a majority 
in the House of Commons. There would 
have been more reason in a complaint 
from the body of gentlemen “ below 
the gangway” on the ministerial side, 
that both proposer and seconder were 
taken from what is more peculiarly the 
oll Whig connexion. The selection of 
Mr. Monsell, an Irish Roman Catholic 
member, to take the lead had doubt- 
less for object to conciliate the Irish 
Roman Catholics ; and the same gentle- 
man has, doubtless for the same reason, 
since been appointed Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade. 

The members for the City of London 


2 Speaker Onslow’s note on Burnet, vol. ii. 
p. 195. 

" 3 Algernon Sidney’s “Letters to Henry 
Savile,” p. 159. 
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claim by ancient custom the privilege 
of seating themselves on the Treasury 
Bench on the day of election of Speaker. 
Two of them were seated there on this 
occasion—Mr. Crawford and Alderman 
Lawrence. Mr. Gischen had ceased to 
be member by acceptance of office, and 
Baron Rothschild was absent from ill- 
ness. It used to be the custom for the 
four members for the City to appear on 
this day in scarlet robes of Aldermen ; 
and this custom probably continued till 
the Reform Act. Mr. Rutt, the editor 
of Burton’s “ Diary,” mentions it as in 
existence in 1828.1 

Deviating from custom, and yet not 
straying far from the subject, Mr. 
Bright introduced before the Speaker’s 
election a suggestion which, sooner or 
later, will probably be acted upon, that 
members should be permitted, if they 
choose, to attend the Speaker’s dinners 
and levees in plain clothes. It was a 
nervous shyness, and not affectation or 
presumption,—qualities entirely foreign 
to his nature—which prevented Mr. 
Cobden, to the day of his death, from 
putting on a court-dress to pay his 
respects to the Queen or to the Speaker. 
No strict etiquette of dress stood in 
the way of audience for him from the 
French Emperor. Whatever may be 
said for retaining full dress in the 
palace of the Sovereign, the Speaker 
for the members of the House of Com- 
mons is but primus inter pares. When 
the members go in a body to present an 
address to the Queen, they have the 
right to go in plain clothes ; why should 
they not be permitted so to present 
themselves before the Speaker ? 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH AND THE ADDRESS. 


For five days after the re-election of 
Mr. Denison as Speaker, there was 
nothing but swearing-in of members, 
till, on the 6th of February, came the 
Queen’s Speech, read on this occasion 

1 “Diary of Cromwellian Parliaments,” vol. 
iii. p. 4. On the election of Speaker at the 
meeting of Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, 
January, 1659, the diarist notes, “ Mr. Speaker 
being thus placed, four Aldermen of the city 
of London came together into the House in 
scarlet gowns and took their places.” 
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by the Lord Chancellor in the Queen’s 
presence. On the previous evening four 
great political banquets had been given, 
according to custom: by Lord Rusself 
and Mr. Gladstone, the leaders for the 
Government, and by Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli, the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, in the two Houses. At the 
dinners given by the leaders for the 
Government the guests appear in full 
dress ; but in the cold shade of Oppo- 
sition plain clothes are the custom. At 
all the four banquets the Queen’s Speech, 
to be delivered on the following day, is 
read to the assembled guests ; for it is 
an established courtesy of political war- 
fare for the Government to communicate 
the Speech on the previous evening to 
the leaders of the Opposition. The 
movers and seconders of the Address to 
be proposed in the two Houses the next 
day, in answer to the Queen’s Speech, 
are among the guests of the Government 
banquets ; and next day these movers 
and seconders appear in the two Houses 
in full dress to perform the parts 
assigned to them,—they alone so capa- 
risoned. 

The selection of the mover and 
seconder of the Address in either House 
rests with the Government leader, and 
is always a little affair of state-craft. 
Generally peers of promise or import- 
ance who have nearly succeeded to their 
titles, and hopeful new members of the 
House of Commons, are selected. To 
undertake the task of moving or second- 
ing the Address is understood to indi- 
cate decided approval of the Govern- 
ment. In the House of Lords, the 
mover is always of higher rank than 
the seconder; in the House of Com- 
mons the mover is generally a county 
member, and the seconder a borough 
representative. Thus, on this occasion, 
the mover in the House of Lords was 
the Maryuis of Normanby, who, on 
succeeding to his title, proclaims his 
continued adherence to the political 
party which his highly-favoured father 
had latterly abandoned; and _ the 
seconder was the Earl of Morley, a 
young nobleman fresh from college, and 
entering public life under circumstances 

NN2 
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of much hope and promise. In the 
Commons, the mover of the Address 
was Lord Frederick Cavendish, member 
for the North-West Riding of York- 
shire, and one of four sons of the Duke 
of Devonshire, who all represent coun- 
ties in this Parliament; and the seconder 
was Mr. Graham, the new member for 
the city of Glasgow, returned at the 
head of the poll. Ireland had been 
attended to in Mr. Gladstone’s selection 
of the proposer of the Speaker, and the 
seconder had come from Chester near 
the confines of Wales ; and the mover 
and seconder of the Address have repre- 
sented England and Scotland. 

Though it is usual to select new or 
young members to move and second the 
Addresses, there have been, under parti- 
cular circumstances, deviations from the 
custom. When Sir Robert Peel met 
Parliament in 1846, having determined 
to repeal the Corn Laws, and expecting 
the anger of a large portion of his party, 
he selected two old and experienced, as 
well as most influential, members, Lord 
Francis Egerton (afterwards Earl of 
Ellesmere), and Mr. Edmund Beckett 
Denison. For the House of Lords the 
Duke of Wellington had, on that occa- 
sion, very great difficulty in finding a 
seconder ; and only two days before the 
meeting of Parliament he wrote to Sir 
Robert Peel a characteristic letter, de- 
claring his determination, if at the last 
moment he had no one, to second the 
motion himself, and state the reason,? 


NEW WRITS—CABINET AND MINISTERIAL 
CHANGES, 


Fourteen days after the 6th of Feb- 
ruary arrived a critical day in the House 
of Commons. The House allows four- 


1 “Sir R, Peel’s Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 268 :— 


“ Lonpon, January 20, 1846. 
“My pEAR Pret,—I enclose a letter re- 
ceived from Lord - since my return to 
London this morning. I will endeavour to 
find a noble lord who will second the motion 
for the Address to the Queen, which will be 
difficult at this last moment. However, if I 
should not succeed, I will second the motion 
of Lord Home myself, and state the reason. 
“Ever yours, most sincerely, 

“WELLINGTON.” 
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teen days from the first day of business 
for the presentation of election-petitions. 
No writ can be issued for a new election 
for a vacancy caused, since the general 
election, by death or acceptance of office 
or elevation to the peerage, until the 
time for presenting election-petitions has 
passed. On the 21st many members’ 
minds had been made easy, and a batch 
of new writs issued: among them one 
for filling the vacant place of Lord 
Palmerston, and one for Leominster 
occasioned by the double return for 
that borough and for Oxford Univer- 
sity of Mr. Gathorne Hardy,—the only 
member who, at the late general elec- 
tion, was returned by two constituencies. 
A petition presented in one of the last 
days against the return of Mr. Chiches- 
ter Fortescue for the county of Louth, 
and claiming his seat for another candi 

date, prevented the issue of a new writ 
for the vacancy caused by his appoint- 
ment to be Secretary for Ireland. Many 
circumstances excited the suspicion that 
this petition was meant to cause embar- 
rassment to the Government by keeping 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue out of the 
House ; and this was confirmed by its 
subsequent withdrawal and Mr. For- 
tescue’s easy re-election. A new writ 
was moved for North Lancashire in the 
room of Lord Hartington, who had beer 
appointed Secretary of State for War, 
on the transfer of Earl De Grey to the 
India Office as successor to Sir Charles 
Wood. The Duke of Argyle had beer 
long regarded as Sir Charles Wood’s 
probable successor as Secretary of State 
for India, but it was important not to 
diminish the number of heads of great 
departments in the House of Commons. 
Lord Hartington, a member of the Lower 
House, could not have succeeded to the 
Duke of Argyle’s office of Lord Privy 
Seal, which must be held by a peer; 
nor would such an arrangement, which 
might have been made possible by 
making a peer of Lord Hartington, have 
answered the purpose of preserving 
the existing proportion of Secretaries of 
State in the House of Commons. Earl 
De Grey, who is not yet forty and has 
held high Cabinet office for three years, 
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and Lord Hartington, the heir of the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has now be- 
come a Cabinet Minister and Secretary 
of State at an age little above thirty, 
are examples of the rapid political ad- 
vancement which high rank procures 
for abilities not more than respectable. 
The Duke of Argyle, one of the most 
favourable specimens possible of aristo- 
cracy, became at once, without any offi- 
cial apprenticeship, a Cabinet Minister 
at thirty, when Lord Aberdeen formed 
the coalition administration of 1853. 
It has latterly been given to a young 
City merchant to emerge in like manner 
at once a complete Cabinet Minister, like 
Minerva full-grown from the head of 
Jupiter ; but accident, and perhaps some 
caprice, have procured for Mr. Géschen’s 
merits the sudden recognition which 
ducal ability would obtain without 
occasioning surprise, while the Forsters 
and Stansfelds are required to serve 
an apprenticeship out of the Cabinet. 
It is, however, matter of much con- 
gratulation that Mr. Stansfeld has been 
selected to be Under-Secretary for India ; 


as the suspicion of the cause of the delay 
in restoring him to office was growing 


into a national reproach. As the law 
at present stands, four out of the five 
Secretaries of State, and four out of five 
Under-Secretaries, may sit at the same 
time in the House of Commons.! The 
present distribution between the two 
Houses consists in three Secretaries of 
State (Home, Colonies, and War) in the 
Commons, and two (Foreign Affairs and 
India) in the Lords, and four Under- 
Secretaries in the Commons, with one 
only, Lord Dufferin, now Under-Secre- 
tary for War, in the Lords. Sir Charles 
Wood is now Viscount Halifax; he 
has chosen this title because he long 
represented the borough of Halifax in 
Parliament. ‘The title has been borne 
before him by two distinguished English 


1 This provision is in the Act of 1858, which 
transferred the Government of India to the 
Crown, and created a fifth Secretary of State 
for India. In the session of 1864, it was 
found that a strange oversight had occurred, 
and that five Under-Secretaries had been 
sitting for some time in the House of Com- 
mons, An Indemnity Act was passed. 
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statesmen, not related to each other, nor 
either of them to the new Lord Halifax ; 
one the witty, brilliant, and versatile 
George Savile, successively Viscount, 
Earl, and Marquis of, Halifax, on whose 
character Lord Macaulay has dwelt with 
such delight; and the other, Charles 
Montague, who joined respectable litera- 
ture with respectable statesmanship, and 
had been, like our new peer, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Forster and Mr. Stansfeld, who 
have lately been appointed Under- 
Secretaries, and Mr. Childers, who, 
since the general election, succeeded 
Mr. Frederick Peel as Secretary of 
the Treasury, have not vacated their 
seats, and writs were not issued for new 
elections in their cases. The law makes 
a distinction between offices received di- 
rectly from the Crownand offices received 
from some officer of the Crown. Mem- 
bers accepting offices of the latter class 
do not vacate their seats by acceptance. 
The Under-Secretaryships of State and 
the Secretaryships of the Treasury and 
Admiralty are received from the heads 
of the respective offices, and not from 
the Crown. The Act 6 Anne, c. 7 
(1707), which is the governing Act on 
this subject, provides that all offices 
“under the Crown” in existence before 
October 25, 1705, shall, with the ex- 
ception of certain offices named as dis- 
qualifying, be compatible with a seat 
in Parliament, but that all new offices 
under the Crown created after that 
date shall disqualify for Parliament ; and 
it further provides that offices under 
the Crown, of origin anterior to October 
25, 1705, which are received direct 
from the Crown, shall vacate the seats 
of members of the House of Commons 
who accept them, the acceptors being 
re-eligible.; The various Under-Secre- 
taryships and the Secretaryships of the 
Treasury and Admiralty are all regarded 
as offices in existence before 1705. 
There were, indeed, before that time 
only two Secretaries of State and two 
Under-Secretaries: but the law knows 
only one Secretary of State, and regards 
the five Secretaryships of the present 
day as so many divisions or departments 
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of one office: Such are some of the 
technical minutiz of our Constitution. 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Sixty election-petitions in all had been 
presented when the fourteen days had 
expired. One of them was Mr. Smollett’s 
petition in consequence of the double 
election for Dumbartonshire, where the 
two candidates had an equal number 
of votes; but as the other candidate, 
Mr. Stirling, declined to contest the 
petition, Mr. Smollett has obtained the 
seat without the necessity of an Election 
Committee. The remaining fifty-nine 
petitions affected seventy-one seats ; 
forty-eight of members classed as Liberal, 
and twenty-three of Conservative mem- 
bers. Some of these have been already 
withdrawn, and more will probably 
vanish before the moment of trial. 
Petitions are often presented on both 
sides by the zealous and not over-scrupu- 
lous agents of political parties, with a 
view to effect by negotiation withdrawals 
on the other side. Such was, probably, 
the secret history of the petition against 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, for whose 
speedy return to the House the Govern- 
ment might have been expected to be 
willing to make some sacrifice. The 
known and natural greater activity of 
the agents for the Opposition probably 
accounts for the larger number of 
petitions against Liberal members ; but 
it does not follow that there is the same 
greater proportion of bond fide petitions 
againstthem. As yet, Committees have 
been appointed to try only five petitions. 
The remainder will be disposed of after 
Easter. The general result will probably 
leave the balance of parties in the House 
of Commons much as it is at present. 
But it is still impossible to say what 
will be the value, under the altered 


circumstances since Lord Palmerston’s 


death, of any calculation yet made of 


1 “See “Commons’ Journals,” March 19,1801, 
on the appointment of Lord Hawkesbury to 
be Third Secretary of State, and the debate in 
Hansard’s “ Parliamentary History” on Sir 
Joseph Mawbey’s motion on Lord George 
Germain’s appointment to be Third Secretary 
of State, March 11, 1779. 
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balance of parties, when any question 
like Parliamentary Reform or Jamaica 
shall lead, after Easter, to a marshalling 
for battle of opposing forces. 

Bribery and corruption have been 
charged in the election-petitions against 
fifty-two constituencies. It is notorious 
that corruption has prevailed in a large 
number of constituencies for which there 
are no petitions; the difficulties of de- 
tection and proof, the expense of petitions 
and the uncertainty attendant on them, 
and the great defects of the tribunal, are 
so many props and pillars of electoral 
corruption. When constituencies are 
placed on their trial before Election 
Committees, some of the same causes 
prevent searching inquiry and full 
exposure, The art’ celare artem is suc- 
cessfully cultivated by the bribery ex- 
perts of ‘innumerable boroughs, where 
corrupt practices are ancient institu- 
tions. The futility of all recent efforts 
(and they are many) to legislate against 
electoral corruption proves, inthe opinion 
of some, that laws are for the most part 
ineffectual against this evil, but really 
proves that the subject has never been 
properly handled, and is a standing re- 
proach against the competency, if not 
against even the sincerity, of our legis- 
lators. 
CATTLE PLAGUE AND IRISH CONSPIRACY 
DEBATES. 

Seldom has a session begun with so 
much serious work and _ business-like 
labour as were witnessed during the 
month of February in both Houses. 
The urgent question of the Cattle Plague, 
—que cura bovum,—and the necessity 
for instant severe repression of Fenian 
insurrection in Ireland, have both served 
to bring forth the earnestness and 
business-like capacity of both Houses. 
In both debates, Mr. Mill took an early 
opportunity of showing his determina- 
tion to endeavour to impress principles 
on the House without striving at rhetoric 
or stage-artifices. Mr. Bright, who has 
taken in this session the position of a 
leader, made a speech on the Bill for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland, which, while it struck many 
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out of doors as perhaps the greatest 
speech he ever made, and as almost a 
sign that Radicalism was outbursting 
itself, and catching sight of a theory of 
politics and of the duties of Government 
hitherto almost repudiated by the Radical 
creed, but, if once accepted, applicable 
certainly no less to England and Scot- 
land than to Ireland—was nevertheless, 
with regard tothe precise momen tselected 
for its delivery, open to the retort ad- 
ministered by Mr. Roebuck. If successive 
ministers for years past are not states- 
men, because [Ireland is not yet contented 
and tranquil, what, Mr. Roebuck im- 
plied, is Mr. Bright himself? If minis- 
ters, burdened, as Mr. Bright said, with 
administrative duties, have done nothing 
for Ireland, why has Mr. Bright himself, 
during upwards of twenty years of Parlia- 
mentary life, done nothing or proposed 
nothing? Mr. Roebuck’s terseness and 
skill and vigour of reply hardly ever 
appeared to more advantage than when, 
on this occasion, he followed Mr. Bright. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORM BILL. 


The interest of the early part of the 
session has culminated in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s exposition of the ministerial 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, and 
the two nights’ debate which followed. 
The elaborate array of reasons produced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
prove why time would not admit of 
including in a Bill to be passed this 
session more than the question of fran- 
chise, can only be regarded as a con- 
strained effort of an unrivalled ingenuity. 
It is well known that the circumstances 
of the Cabinet are the cause of this 
restriction. It has been necessary that 
Lord Russell’s Government should pro- 
pose something: some of his colleagues 
have consented to a reduction of the 
borough and county franchises, but their 
want of reforming zeal rendered it im- 
possible to go into other questions. It 
is pretty certain that the pressure of 
colleagues, aided by the conclusions 
apparently to be drawn from the elec- 
toral returns which have been collected, 
effected the change to 14/. and 7/. from 
the 10/. county and 6/. borough fran- 


chises which had been proposed in Lord 
John Russell’s Bills of 1854 and 1860. 
The new electoral statistics have caused 
great surprise by the evidence produced 
of the numbers of the working classes 
already in possession of the franchise,— 
twenty-one per cent. of the existing elec- 
toral body of about 900,000. It has been 
suggested that the accuracy of this part 
of the returns is not perfect ; but, making 
fair allowance for some exaggeration in 
the estimate, it is clear that the present 
state of things is far from the exclusion 
of the working classes which Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone had imagined. 
Working men are already a not incon- 
siderable part of the electoral body; the 
case, then, as it had been presented, for 
& measure confined, as this is, to the 
franchise question, is weakened: but 
the same returns furnish also a good 
weapon against the assaults on the Bill 
of Mr. Lowe and other alarmists, for 
they prove that the possession by a large 
number of the working classes of the 
franchise has not prevented a state of 
political society and a working of the 
Constitution which they describe as 
perfect ; and there cannot be the danger 
which, in an ignorance of the real state 
of things shared with Lord Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe and Lord 
Cranborne have prophesied as certain 
to arise from the admission of any 
number of working men to the electoral 
body. The returns, probably, prove 
that Mr. Lowe’s existing Utopia con- 
tains, to his surprise, full as many 
artisan electors as he had expected to 
come in through a 6/. borough fran- 
chise; a franchise which, in 1859, he 
thought indispensable, and which, in 
1860, being a member of Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government, he supported, 
but against which, as indeed against 
any reduction of the existing franchise, 
he has even raved, since he ceased to be 
an official in 1864, with a vehemence the 
more surprising as it was not on account 
of any scruples about Parliamentary 
Reform that he quitted the Treasury 
Bench and Whitehall. 

Earnest parliamentary reformers will 
probably unanimously regret that the 
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ministerial measure is not a comprehen- 
sive one, and that it does not deal with 
the questions of electoral corruption 
and of the distribution of seats. Coupled 
with good proposals on these two sub- 
jects, the proposed extension of fran- 
chise would have had far greater value. 
Without .in the least underrating the 
importance and desirability of increasing 
the electoral body, it may be said that 
improvement in the conduct of elections, 
and a re-arrangement of seats, with a 
view to a fairly proportionate repre- 
sentation of interests, are even more 
important matters. The excellent and 
timely speeches of Earl Grey and Mr. 
Bouverie, early in February, probably 
awakened the attention of the Govern- 
ment to these subjects, and showed 
them that leading public men, entitled 
to be heard on the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, would not be content 
with their “single-barrelled” measure. 
But it was then too late, especially 
as the Cabinet was neither united nor 
hearty enough to extend the measure ; 
and Mr. Gladstone promises further 
measures next session. But he gives 
no pledge, and explains no particulars. 
Reformers will perhaps not scan closely 
or judge uncharitably shortcomings 
which are, after all, owing more to the 
state of Parliamentary parties, and the 
absence of excitement out of doors, than 
to the fault of Mr. Gladstone ; and may 
not refuse, if the alternative is this Bill 
or nothing, to support a measure adding 
400,000 to the present 900,000 electors. 
But the Opposition, aided by the few 
very busy gentlemen of the ministerial 
side of the House who are showing 
such a suspicious zeal against their old 
political tenets and friends, will make 
the most, and they may make much, of 
the incompleteness of the measure, and 
their ignorance of what is to follow. 
And it will be difficult even for Mr. 
Gladstone’s ingenuity to explain why, if 
the passing of the present measure is 
not to be followed by a dissolution, and 
if the newly-enfranchised electors are to 
wait for an exercise of their new rights 
till the present Parliament shall have 
disposed in future sessions of supple- 


mental proposals ; why, if this be so, 
the Franchise Bill need be passed this 
session, and may not be postponed, to 
be considered with the other measures 
which are intended. Let it be remem- 
bered also, that if boroughs are hence- 
forth to be disfranchised, the Govern- 
ment are now creating a certain number 
of electors whom another measure will 
suppress. A Commission might in the 
mean time make full inquiry as to the 
representation of interests in the exist- 
ing constituencies, and as to bribery, 
corrupt practices, and expenses of elec- 
tions ; the present electoral returns, 
said in some respects to be inaccurate, 
might be subjected to revision; full 
knowledge might be obtained for Scot- 
land and Ireland, for which, as yet, 
there are no returns whatever, as well as 
for England and Wales; and next 
session Parliament might, with ample 
materials, at the very beginning of the 
session, earlier than the 12th of March 
(which, however, except for an argu- 
ment, is not so late), begin the consi- 
deration of a comprehensive measure, 
embracing the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

The parliamentary returns lately pub- 
lished show 37 boroughs in England 
and Wales, returning, in all, 54 mem- 
bers, which, with the proposed 77. house- 
hold franchise, not calculating the other 
proposed franchises, would have each 
less than 500 electors. A constituency 
of less than 2,000, and not more than 
1,000, electors would be liberally pro- 
vided for, as a rule, by giving it one 
member, which is all that is now given 
to Salford, Birkenhead, Aberdeen, or 
Dundee ; and might not 1,000 electors 
be reasonably made the minimum for a 
member? The enlargement of consti- 
tuencies is an anti-bribery measure. It 
is well understood that the Government 
has been shy of touching the question 
of disfranchisement, on account of the 
probability of losing the votes of mem- 
bers sitting for boroughs which might 
be threatened. But such a fear as this 
affects the morality of Parliament, and 
an earnest and courageous statesman 
would treat the idea of such a danger 
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with defiance ; he would aim to lead 
public opinion against it, and scorn a 
compromise with transparently ignoble 
motives. 

No ex-Cabinet Minister of the Oppo- 
sition benches spoke on the motion for 
leave to introduce the Bill; but the 
speeches of Mr. Whiteside and Lord 
Cranborne pointed to the probability of 
a movement from the Opposition against 
the second reading of the Bill. One Con- 
servative member, Mr. Harvey, the new 
member for Thetford, frankly and fairly 
declared in a few words his disposition 
to support the Bill. His speech and 
even his name did not appear in the 
Times. Other fair and independent 
Conservatives may follow this example. 
The malcontents on the ministerial side 
are thought to be not much more 
numerous than those who are known 
by prominence and pertinacity of speak- 
ing. On the whole, it is expected that 
the Government will carry the second 
reading of the measure by a small 
majority. Then they may perhaps con- 
sider their honour saved, and some 
expedient may be found of inquiry or 
mutual compromise which, even with 
postponement till next session, may 
ensure a settlement of the question. 
If the Bill now proposed is compared 
with the Bill of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment of 1859, and if Mr. Walpole’s 
and Mr. Henley’s desire at that time 
for a 10/. borough franchise, and Mr. 
Disraeli’s declaration in 1860 of his 
readiness to entertain with sincerity a 
reduction of the borough franchise, are 
also borne in mind, it will be strange, 
and it will seem as if party feeling 
predominates over public spirit, if an 
arrangement cannot be come to, in what 
is called “a Committee upstairs,” which 
may enable both parties to acquiesce in 
a settlement of a question which has 
been so long unsatisfactorily agitated. 
What were the chief provisions of the 
Bill explained by Mr. Disraeli to the 
House of Commons in 1859% A 
102. occupation franchise in counties ; 
no reduction of the 10/. borough fran- 
chise (but Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley 
wished to reduce this franchise to 81, 


and retired from the Government when 
unable to obtain the consent of their 
colleagues) ; a 60/. savings bank fran- 
chise, a 207. lodger franchise, with other 
“ fancy franchises ;” fifteen seats taken 
from fifteen small boroughs now return- 
ing each two members, and these seats 
given—eight to Yorkshire, South Lan- 
cashire, and Middlesex, and seven to 
new boroughs. What is proposed now 
by Mr. Gladstone? <A 14/. county 
franchise, and 7/. borough franchise ; 50/. 
savings bank franchise, and 10/. lodger 
franchise ; redistribution of seats post- 
poned. Cannot the patriotism of parties 
get over this difference of “Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee?’ Mr. Disraeli 
and his party would do wisely to come 
to an agreement on this question, as 
they have already, in the short period 
of the session which is past, “ trans- 
acted” on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, 
and shown a decided disposition to 
accept a “ transaction” on the question 
of Church Rates. 

The two nights’ debate of the 12th 
and 13th of March was a good one. The 
difficulties of Mr. Gladstone’s position 
probably depressed the tone of the speech 
in which he opened the debate ; but his 
speech, notwithstanding, as well as the 
speeches which followed from Mr. Laing, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Bright, differing in 
opinions and in character of speaking, 
were all of a high order. Mr. Lowe es- 
pecially, massive in his sophistry, and 
mingling fun with seriousness, and Mr. 
Bright, who probably never before shone 
so much in temperate argument and 
polished and playful attack, achieved 
great oratorical triumphs. Mr. Villiers, 
if not eloquent, was pungent and sensible 
in his reply to Mr. Lowe ; Mr. Whiteside 
was, as always, the partisan speaking 
with Irish wit and volubility from a 
brief; Lord Cranborne was dull and 
tiresome. It may be mentioned that in 
this debate Captain Grosvenor, the new 
young member for Westminster, made 
a maiden speech of considerable ability 
and real promise, and that the youngest 
son of the late Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Arthur Peel, who has entered the House 
of Commons for the first time at the 
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late general election as member for 
Warwick, gave evidence, in another 
maiden speech, of the hereditary ability 
so largely distributed in his family. 
Mr. Marsh is a gentleman who has made 
a fortune as an Australian squatter, and 
has come home terrified by the working 
of extended suffrage in New South Wales: 
but he loses sight altogether, as does 
also his leader, Mr, Lowe, of the many 
great elements of stability which exist 
in the old country to counteract mischiefs 
for which there are no corrections in a 
new colony. The circumstances of Eng- 
land are widely different from those 
either of Australia or of the United 
States. Mr. Acland, who for many years 
sat on the Conservative benches, but 
followed Sir Robert Peel when he broke 
with the bulk of his party, who has 
since been a moderate-Liberal candidate 
for Birmingham against Mr. Bright, and 
who now represents, as a Liberal, one of 
the divisions of thecounty of Devon, made 
a declaration of trust of the working 
classes, which came with peculiar force 
from one of the most earnest, thoughtful, 
and instructed of English country gen- 
tlemen. 

When members re-assemble after the 
Easter holidays, the tug of war, if war 
there is to be, will soon begin. The 
second reading of the Bill is fixed for 
the 12th of April. On the course 
taken by the House with regard to 
the Bill, on the division on the second 
reading, the future of the session and 
the fate of the Government depend. It 
is not likely that Government will dis- 
solve a House newly elected, which must 
be considered to have been convoked 
by itself. The rejection of the Bil) 
would probably terminate Lord Russell’s 
Ministry. But if the Bill pass, the 
Ministry is not likely to remain long as 
it is at present constructed ; Lord Rus- 
sell’s feeble health would alone render 
it impossible for him to continue as Prime 
Minister, and it is generally believed that 
Sir George Grey has long desired to 


retire from office. After the passing of 
a Reform Bill there might perhaps be 
no difficulty in constructing a stronger 
Liberal Ministry, with Mr. Gladstone as 
Premier. But if the Bill does not pass, 
and the Government resigns in a body, 
the formation of a coalition government 
is not improbable. Into such a govern- 
ment it is not likely that Mr. Gladstone 
would enter ; Lord Clarendon would be 
very likely to be its head; and a Ministry 
under his presidency, including perhaps 
some of the ablest of the leaders of the 
present Opposition, as Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Stanley, and Sir John Pakington, in- 
cluding also Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bouverie, 
and retaining, with Lord Hartington, 
some of the younger Ministers in the 
other House, the Duke of Somerset, 
Duke of Argyle, and Lord De Grey, 
would be very likely to be strong in the 
present Parliament, might perhaps effect 
some settlement of the Reform question, 
or, should it be unable to agree in the 
matter of Parliamentary Reform to what 
would satisfy a Liberal party out of office, 
would carry on with ability the admi- 
nistration of affairs till the country 
showed itself determined to have a 
Gladstone Ministry and a thorough Par- 
liamentary Reform. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, 
the aspect of affairs has been much 
changed by Lord Grosvenor’s announce- 
ment of the resolution which he intends 
to move as an amendment on the second 
reading. Lord Grosvenor will pro- 
bably be supported by many Liberal 
members, who are not afraid of extension 
of the franchise, but dissatisfied with 
this measure because it is restricted to 
the franchise-question, as well as by the 
Opposition almost in a mass; his re- 
solution will therefore probably be 
carried. Its being carried will probably 
break up the present Government. But 
it will not necessarily prevent, and in- 
deed may aid, a settlement of the 
question in the next session. 
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CHARLES DE SISMONDI. 


SisMonp1 was spoken of lately, in a very 
graceful notice of his “ Lettres Inédites,” 
as one whom the world had not half 
enough appreciated. There are several 
very obvious reasons why we Enylish- 
men should fail in appreciating either 
the writer or the man, some of which 
are as much to our own disadvantage as 
to his. Most of the graces which we 
principally look for in French writings 
are in him “conspicuous by their ab- 
sence ;” he is neither a subtle nor a 
brilliant writer, and of the many French 
sentences which crowd upon the memory 
wherein some thought is expressed with 
the delicate sharpness of a cut gem, 
perhaps we might seek in vain through 
his voluminous works for a single speci- 
men. They would not be called dull if 
they were written in English; but we 
are so accustomed to expect the piquant 
flavour of latent epigram when we are 
reading French, that perhaps, in spite of 
the translucent clearness of Sismondi’s 
style, and the easy fiow of his narrative, 
the general impression is that his works 
are heavy reading. As a man, there is 
much in him which is, both for good 
and for evil, specially adverse to our 
taste. He was nota dignified character. 
He had not the virtues we idolise ; he 
had the defects we judge with harsh- 
ness ; he was one, in short, whom in 
order to estimate rightly, we must 
extend our range of taste. We have 
some pet canons—prejudices crystal- 
lized into soi-disant principles—which 
lie in the way of a fair and liberal 
judgment of characters opposite to our 
own. Such, for instance, is the notion 
that pride is the fault of a noble 
character, vanity of a contemptible 
one, a@ maxim which, if such general 
dicta had any value in them at all, 
might be reversed with equal truth. 
Pride, and not vanity, is the contrary of 
humility, and it is humility which is 
the true test of greatness of character, a 
test which may be successfully applied 


to many a mind which is vain enough. 
Nevertheless, as we consider ourselves 
proud, and pique ourselves upon being 
so, we are very hard upon the vain man, 
and it cannot be denied that Sismondi 
had a considerable share of vanity, and 
not a tinge of pride to conceal it. Hence 
he was accessible to flattery, and his 
estimate of other people was always 
liable to a deduction on this score (a 
necessity strikingly exemplified by the 
effect of his interview with Napoleon) ; 
hence he occasionally used expressions 
about his own writings which, though 
they are often just, one cannot read 
without a smile. There are other ways 
in which he sinned against our canons of 
judgment. ‘“ Pour le foule, la réussite 
“a presque le méme profil que la supré- 
“ matie,” says V. Hugo, with that exqui- 
site subtlety which spoils us for mere 
good sense in French; and Sismondi 
inverted the common mistake. We give 
success the reverence due to “ supré- 
matie.” He hardly granted to the last 
the honour which is so unjustly given 
to its copy. Such a character, with all 
its defects, is worth our study. It is 
well to lay aside all national prejudice, 
and forget small divergence of taste, 
when we have to do with a mind so 
full of a pure love of freedom, of sym- 
pathy with the weak and oppressed, as 
was that of Charles de Sismondi. 

The following extracts from his un- 
published letters are therefore given to 
the reader as worth reading for the light 
they throw on his own mind. The 
first, indeed, may claim an independent 
interest. A glimpse, however scanty, of 
a historian’s hopes for the future has an 
interest of its own. Sismondi’s pro- 
phetic chapter of the history of France 
needs no special interest in the writer 
to make an interesting study. Time, in 
turning that letter to mournful satire, 
has not robbed it of its interest. Per- 
haps the transition from the condi- 
tional mood to the past tense would have 
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a similar change on the predictions of 
more discriminating politicians than Sis- 
mondi ; perhaps, too, the prophecy had 
its grain of truth. The assertion that 
the reign of Louis Philippe would be a 
blessing to humanity in impregnating 
the French people with his own spirit of 
progress, may not sound quite so strange 
to posterity as to us. At all events, in 
1817, when the letter was written, the 
Duke of Orleans, then about forty-four, 
was the goal of all the aspirations after 
some representative of the liberal ideas 
which were then active in France, 


“ Paris, September 8th, 1817. 

“T did not write to you from Geneva, 
madam, as, after being disappointed in 
my hope of a farewell visit, I thought 
that, after all, a letter from Paris would 
be more satisfactory to you—at all events 
if I succeed in conveying any of my own 
impressions on arriving here. What is 
peculiar in them is the contrast between 
the absolute calm of the moment, and 
the universal presentiment of a dull 
fermentation—between the complete 
liberty of opinion, words, and deeds 
which every one is enjoying, and the 
frequent accounts one hears of the most 
extravagant acts of violence. For in- 
stance, there is a general belief that 
there was nothing against those unfortu- 
nate soldiers who were executed yester- 
day (whose heroic behaviour on the 
scaffold has excited general sympathy) 
except that they had given a bust of the 
king a pair of moustaches! Against 
these executions, and those which take 
place every day in France, is to be con- 
trasted the mild sentence on the assassins 
of General Rancel, and the fifty-franc 
fine on a soldier who had not cried ‘ Vive 
le Roi.’ All this is not only unjust and 
cruel, but more imprudent than anything 
one ever heard of, except the Concordat. 
Here are the elections, and people are all 
busy canvassing, and reading pamphlets 
(of which some have appeared of con- 
siderable merit); and yet in all this 
political movement there is a want of 
life, a disposition to turn the mind in 
other directions, to drop the subject of 
politics, and live for the day, which is 


perfectly astonishing to any one who has 
seen former times, or who merely recalls 
our hearty Genevese hatred. . . . Isaw 
the Duke of Orleans on Saturday, who 
was amiable enough to talk with me for 
more than an hour. Though it is some 
time now since all my aspirations after 
a champion of liberal ideas have centred 
in him, I was not prepared for the 
lofty principle and high-mindedness 
which I found in him, and for his great 
knowledge of the needs of the age and 
their remedies, In an introduction of a 
work by him on the French Revolution, 
which he showed me, he dwells on the 
spirit of liberty as exhibiting itself in 
the Reformation, and thereby creating 
the need which it afterwards satisfied in 
the domain of politics, the spirit of in- 
vestigation confronting every authority 
in turn, and forcing all authority to pre- 
pare to meet it. He does not conceal a 
profound contempt for all this charla- 
tanerie of decorations and ,titles, and, 
judging Napoleon quite impartially, he 
considers that it is by this puerile fancy, 
this parvenu style of vanity, that he 
ruined himself and France. He shows 
as much respect for the moral dignity of 
man, and for all that will truly develop 
what is valuable in him, as contempt for 
all this tinsel, with which he is so well 
covered himself. What a blessing it 
would be for humanity, if one so well 
fitted for a high place were able to 
exercise his authority, and impregnate 
the French people and government with 
that spirit of progress which he so com- 
pletely possesses! Now he has but 
little influence ; he is treated with con- 
sideration, but not consulted, and in 
fact there is so much difference between 
the line things are taking and that he 
would have them take, that his advice 
could hardly be of much use even if 
people would listen to it. ‘Change 
yourselves,’ is the first thing to be said 
to them. 

“Tt has been no small gratification to 
me, you will easily believe, to have had 
two such confidential conversations as 
this one and that two years ago.! Many 
other people have talked to the two men, 

1 Evidently with Napoleon. 
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no doubt ; but no one else, neither wish- 
ing nor fearing anything from them, has 
discussed with each of them his own 
conduct and principles, and has been 
admitted to see so much of a head and 
heart so worthy of observation.” 


The reader will not need to be told 
that no work now exists by Louis 
Philippe on the French Revolution. 
What a curious and interesting study 
we have lost in the comparison of the 
two literary works of the two successive 
rulers of France! The motives which 
led the former of these to suppress his 
production are not difficult to conjecture, 
but I know of no allusion to them any- 
where. Some of the expressions in the 
foregoing letter are amusingly like the 
account which Louis Philippe’s gover- 
ness, Madame de Genlis, had given of 
him thirty years before he met Sismondi. 
“*M. le Duc de Chartres,” she tell us in 
his thirteenth year, “ has nothing of the 
“ frivolity of his age, and heartily de- 
“ spises every kind of finery and orna- 
* ment, and all the trifles which occupy 
“young people.” His education was 
modelled on Rousseau’s Emile, which 
perhaps would not be a training always 
to steer clear of priggishness. Louis 
Philippe loved reason, his governess 
tells us, as much as most children love 
frivolous stories, “and grew passionately 
“‘ fond of me because he always found 
“me consistent and _ rational,”—an 
alarming child! That little touch is 
more illustrative of Victor Hugo's 
account of him than of Sismondi’s 
letter, but one sees very plainly that 
quality in the mind of the historian 
which would turn with sympathy to the 
full-grown Emile, and believe no more 
was wanted to a king of France than 
liberal ideas, and a contempt for every 
kind of “finery and ornament,” moral 
and intellectual as well as physical. Yet 
Sismondi had a full sense of some of 
the needs of political life, as is shown 
in the impression made upon him by 
the languor of France at this period 
after her thirty years’ fever. In his 
“History of France,” he quotes the trite 
saying, “ Heureux le peuple dont l’his- 


toire ennuie,” only to remark, “It is a 
great error ;” and the following extract 
from his letter to a friend exhibits the 
same views as they showed themselves 
when turned to the Lilliputian scale of 
Swiss politics. 


“Frorence, March 8th, 1820. 

“... I am very glad to see that 
political animosity is gone to sleep [at 
Geneva), always supposing that this is not 
the sign of general drowsiness on public 
affairs. There is plenty of this drowsi- 
ness in the other Swiss cantons, and 
after our outburst of squabbles I should 
not be at all surprised at our falling back 
into lethargy. I have heard you say it 
was a good thing to fall out with one’s 
friends now and then, by way of keep- 
ing oneself alive ; tis an expensive 
amusement, no doubt, but ennui is as 
bad a disease in the social as the political 
world, and though one would rather 
prove oneself to be alive through agree- 
able sensations, yet in their default let 
us welcome others—for the one thing 
needful is to live.” 


But it is to the intensely affectionate 
nature of Sismondi that what remain of 
his letters owe their chief interest. Here 
again, no doubt, his was an un-English 
character: it would be said in reading 
many of his letters that it is not so much 
that Englishmen feel less keenly, but 
that they express their feelings much less 
openly, than he. Much might be said 
on the other side. There is plenty of 
reason to doubt whether on the whole a 
rigid habit of suppression does not rather 
chill than husband affection. One may 
apply to this habit of reserve the often- 
quoted sentence about absence,—that, 
like a puff of air, it “puts out a candle 
and blows up a fire,” and there is no 
question that we have more candles than 
fires. Reserve may condense a strong 
feeling, it withers a weak one, and strong 
feelings are not so common as weak ones. 
Sismondi’s affections were perhaps too 
clinging for a manly nature, but they 
were singularly tender, delicate, and 
constant. His sufferings on the death 
of his mother (when he was already an 
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elderly man) are as unquestionably 
sincere as they are unusual in men of 
that age on the loss of a parent. The 
following letters, written to his wife as 
he was hurrying to his mother’s death- 
bed—the one on his journey, the other 
after he had arrived too late for the last 
adieu—are to me very touching in the 
expression they give of a somewhat wea- 
ried nature, which needs to economise 
grief, as distinguished from the sorrow 
of youth, which cannot have enough 
feeling of any kind. The longing which 
mingles with his own sorrow, that it 
should be softened to his wife (who was 
many years his junior) by all the dilu- 
tion that expectation can give, is perhaps 
not the feeling of a very judicious mind, 
but it is the anxiety of a very tender 
and loving heart. 


“ October 12th, 1821. 

«. , . It seemed to me that I needed 
the thought of her as a guardian over 
my own welfare, half the strength that 
helped me out of any danger or trouble 
came from my dread of paining her. 
From you, on the contrary, such sensi- 
bility would destroy all my courage. 
Those who stood before us in the ranks 
of life are falling now, and the next 
arrow from death must reach us. I was 
necessary to her life; I do not wish to 
be necessary to yours, and can contem- 
plate your future without that agonising 
anxiety which was inspired by any pos- 
sibility of her surviving me. Let us 
beware of existing in each other. Let 
our love manifest itself in our appre- 
ciation of the present, not by regret 
when the present has become past. 
Love me, my J., as I love you, as I 
shall always love you—alas, how soon 
uniquely ? But let us accustom our- 
selves to the idea of separation ; never 
let me feel, in contemplating it for you, 
the terror that it inspired for her. We 
submit to the order of nature; it is 
only what inverts this order that over- 
whelms the soul. I was prepared for 
all that I am suffering now; be you in 
your turn prepared for the summons 
that the order of nature will next bring 
to me, and do not embitter my anticipa- 


tions of our separation by the dread of 
suffering for you, to whom I would fain 
bring nothing but happiness.” 


“ October 17th, 1821. 


“1 have not written to you as I 
promised, my child, but my need of you 
was never keener than it is now ; my 
heart never turned from its own desola- 
tion more longingly to seek comfort in 
you. I feel crushed by suffering; it 
seems to grow upon me. I have spent 
two days at Vancluse, reviving every 
recollection of my mother, retracing all 
her steps, calling upon her. These 
long-unaccustomed tears have weakened 
and exhausted me ; I can bear no more ; 
I must come back to you. Death is 
everywhere in this house; the rooms 
that we shared together, and that took 
their grace and order from you, are 
desolate now, the clock has stopped, the 
furniture is covered with dust, and in 
the garden the paths are overgrown 
with weeds, and the water from the 
fountain overflows its basin ; dreariness 
and disorder are everywhere. This 
house seems destined to desertion now 
—my sister does not want it. I have 
asked myself if we could not come and 
live among these obejcts that were dear 
to my mother, if we two could not 
watch the flowers she planted; but I 
see no chance of it. I know we are 
called upon to live elsewhere. If I 
return here, it will be to protect my 
sister. 1 must prepare myself for fresh 
suffering when I leave this house for 
hers. She has fears no less heartrending 
than her regrets, and these too pierce 
my heart for her. Immediately after 
my mother’s death—which took place 
in her arms, while she was reading the 
prayers for the dying—she went into 
the room where her children were assem- 
bled, and entreated them to give her 
the only consolation which at that 
moment of anguish she was capable of 
receiving. ‘ My children,’ she said, ‘I 
declare to you that I will live and die a 
Protestant ; promise me that, when my 
last hours are come, you will not take 
advantage of bodily infirmity to attack 
my mind, and extort from my weakness 
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and confusion the abjuration which will 
never be given while I retain possession 
of my faculties ; let me die in peace, as 
my mother has just died!’ Her sons 
were silent, and after an interval, during 
which she had left the room, she asked 
them again, ‘ Will you not promise me 
not to trouble my last moments?’ ‘ No,’ 
replied her eldest son, the priest, who 
had, no doubt, discussed the matter 
with his brothers, and perhaps with his 
father ; ‘ we cannot make that promise.’ 
This answer has given her a terror, 
which I share with her; every night I 
have dreamt of it. This morning I 
advised her to take advantage of the 
increase of fortune which has come to 
her through my mother’s death to set 
apart a fixed sum for a journey to 
Geneva, that, whenever she is warned of 
the approach of death, she may come to 
us, and end her days in peace. But 
what poison these priests infuse into 
people’s minds! If it is true that 
Voltaire, in the initials found in several 
of his letters, éer. ['inf. meant écrasez 
Tinfame, i.e. Catholicism, was he not 
in the right? That religion is not one 
to be judged from a distance, or, from 
books ; those only can fully understand 
the horror inspired by it who have 
watched its operations in the internal 
relations of a family, and been actually 
submitted to its influence. My sister, 
however, tries to put her sons’ behaviour 
in the best light before me, and makes 
the most of the signs of feeling shown 
by them. True, they have mourned for 
her loss, but so they would have done if 
it had been that of a dog or a horse; 
their religion teaches them, indeed, that 
it is much better to have no soul, as an 
animal, than to have one only to lose it, 
as a heretic. .I have tried in vain to 
persuade her to visit her daughter in the 
convent ; she is convinced that it would 
be impossible to speak to a nun without 
either offending her or distorting the 
truth. If she does not go to Florence, 
neither shall I; you are all I want to 
see, my darling ; every one else I only 
wish to avoid. Perhaps I shall be able 
to start before receiving your answer to 
this letter ; be careful, therefore, to write 


it so that my sister may open and read 
it if I am gone. How I long to be 
with you! but I must stay a little with 
her, since my presence brings her some 
support, and some consolation.” 


There are several different kinds of 
interest in that letter; it has its value 
as the picture of an Italian household— 
perhaps as correct a picture now as it 
was when it was first taken—but the 
predominant interest is the light it 
throws on the historian of France. One 
requisite for a complete fulfilment of 
that character was certainly wanting to 
the man who wrote that account of 
Madame Forti’s request to her children 
—he could not sympathise with bigotry. 
We may almost say he could not under- 
stand bigotry. Certainly it takes no 
great stretch of tolerance to acknow- 
ledge that, whether or not that feeling 
would be silenced in the breast of a son 
watching his mother’s death-bed by a 
mightier logic than ours, it could only 
be strengthened and intensified by this 
deliberate and uncalled-for defiance. 
To take in what an ultramontane Roman 
Catholic means by any one dying a 
Protestant, is to see that he ought never 
to forego his right to do his utmost to 
prevent it. And whoever cannot see 
this cannot be just to Catholicism. 
But if, on the one hand, we see what 
deductions to make from the value of 
Sismondi’s judgment on a great national 
struggle, by observing his incapacity for 
strict justice when confronting this 
struggle as it divided his own family ; 
on the other hand, this very incapacity, 
thus exhibited in its true nature, as the 
suffusion of thought with feeling, ac- 
quires a certain value of its own. 

Any estimate of the two great bodies 
which divide Christendom, resting ex- 
clusively on a sympathy with individual 
freedom, is a very incomplete one ; but 
any estimate which wholly excludes 
this point of view would be still more 
incomplete. 

If it would be dangerous to test, by 
its influence on domestic happiness, any 
religion professedly derived from Him 
who “set a man at variance against his 
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father,” it would be yet more dangerous 
for presumptious mortals wholly to 
ignore this result in forming their 
judgment on the claims of this religion 
to Divine authority, and neglect in this 
judgment the fact that a particular 
creed, honestly and consistently trans- 
lated into life, makes it impossible for a 
son to grant his mother’s entreaty, that 
in her last hours she may be left alone 
with God. This lively sympathy with 
individual claims, which clouded at 
times Sismondi’s just appreciation of 
the aspect of large questions, is his 
strength and weakness as a historian. 
We can never forget that a nation is 
made up of individuals, each one of 
whom can suffer profoundly. Hence his 
histories are always real, always human ; 
but the exclusive contemplation of this 
side of national life is enough to account 
for the depressing effect of the larger 
part of his writings, and condenses 
itself into the doubt, expressed in some 
verses written towards the close of his 
life, whether the record of so many 
crimes is really the fitting occupation of 
a lifetime. The conviction which should 
balance this feeling, that, encircling this 
individual life, and not in any degree 
interfering with it, is the life of the 
nation, that history has to trace the 
purpose of Heaven towards the larger 
unity, and therefore in some sense to 
accept success as an indication of that 
purpose—this conviction did not enter 
into Sismondi’s mind. Putting genius 
out of the question, and regarding 
merely the moral attitude of the two 
writers, I should call him the antitype 
of Mr. Carlyle. The two historians 
represent the two views of history 
which perhaps no one original mind 
could combine, but which we need to 
combine by studying both ends of such 
a contrast, if we desire to learn the 
meaning of the great epic. And Eng- 
lishmen, who are apt to look upon all 
history as a “ parallelogram of forces,” 
may not unprofitably lean rather to 
the side which this view excludes, 
and remember that, though energy has 
a natural affinity with truth, the two 
things are separable, and that we may 


follow the path of success without dig- 
ging a channel for our sympathies to 
flow into. Perhaps Sismondi tended 
too much in the opposite direction. 
His sympathies were always with the 
oppressed and the vanquished ; weak- 
ness of every kind had a claim upon 
him, to which he was never slow to 
respond. “The man who gave nine or 
ten hours a day to the past,” wrote one 
who knew him, “was able to bring 
‘* himself entirely into the present when- 
“ ever a misfortune was to be redressed,” 
and an instance recorded in the follow- 
ing letter of this expansive feeling, as 
exhibited towards the sorrows of a 
child, forms a fitting conclusion to the 
foregoing notice :— 


“ Monsieur Sismondi, mamma tells 
me you have taken care of several 
things for me, and I thank you for it ; 
you have been very kind to me, and I 
wanted kindness very much. I want 
so much to go home; we are so dull 
here ; even hearing Talma is not enough 
of a pleasure to prevent my feeling so 
dull. I don’t know what I should 
have done if you had not come to L——, 
for you were the only person who spoke 
a word to me ; now | am quite deserted ; 
nobody speaks to me. I am rather 
angry with ; after having told her 
she was the only person I loved best 
after mamma, I thought she would have 
a little more confidence in me. I don’t 
want her to tell me any secrets that 
would be wrong, but to talk to me 
about what I do know ; and not to turn 
off all my questions with a joke, and 
treat me as a person to be scolded and 
taken care of, who must not venture to 
think whether the people she cares for 
are happy or happy. How different 
you were! how you tried to comfort 
me! you did not hide these misfortunes 
from me, but showed me how to behave 
under them, and made me hope I should 
some day be useful tomamma. Iam so 
grateful to you for your kindness at this 
time. Good-bye, Monsieur Sismondi.” 





Conceive the delight of a little maid 
whose elders regarded her as a “ person” 
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to be scolded and taken care of, at 
falling in with a real grown-up gentle- 
man, who would talk rationally to her, 
and hold out hopes of her being useful 
tomamma! That makes a good place to 
leave off. His tenderness for all that 
was weak was a part of his nature on 
which it is well to rest ; it came out to 


the poor as much as to children, and 
the present writer recalls, after more 
than twenty years, the emphasis of un- 
questionable sincerity with which a 
humble friend, who showed his house 
and garden, summed up his eloge with 
the deeply-felt words, “ He was a good 
man.” 


WILLIAM WHEWELL. 


au Memoriam. 


THe name of “Whewell,” confined to 
a few households in the North of Eng- 
land, had never been borne by any one 
of note till he whose death we are now 
deploring made it famous among all 
English-speaking men. He himself be- 
lieved it to be identical with “ Wyvill,” 
but we are not aware that there is any 
ground, beyond this questionable ety- 
mology, for connecting his lineage with 
that of a family which dates from the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages. Be that as 
it may, the proudest “ Sir Marmaduke ” 
of them all need not have blushed to 
acknowledge, as his descendant, one who 
was so stalwart in body, so fearless in 
spirit, so ready to maintain the right, to 
redress the wrong, and to do battle with 
all comers for his country and his faith. 

William Whewell was born at Lan- 
caster on May 24th, 1794. His father, 
a house-carpenter—not, as has been said, 
a blacksmith—was a man of probity and 
intelligence. His intellectual strength 
came from the mother’s side. She is 
still remembered as a person of remark- 
ably powerful and cultivated mind, 
though she never attempted any literary 
task beyond the humble one of contri- 
buting annually enigmas and charades 
to the Lady's Diary. Of such trifles 
her son was fond to the last. To both 
his parents he was always dutiful and 
affectionate. The family consisted of 
two sons and three daughters. The 
other son, a child of remarkable promise, 
died at the age of ten. From his earliest 
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years, William Whewell was passion- 
ately fond of books. At a very early 
age he had read through all the volumes 
in his father’s little library, which in- 
cluded, among others, the “Spectator.” 
Addison may thus have contributed to 
form his excellent English style. He 
was always reading. He who as a man 
took such keen interest in all the serious 
pursuits of men, as a boy never shared 
in the amusements of boys. This was 
attributed—and the cause will surprise 
those who only knew him in his robust 
and vigorous manhood—to the bodily 
langour produced by ill-health. He suf- 
red from an obstinate derangement of 
the digestive organs, which was finally 
removed by the treatment of a Cam- 
bridge physician. He was educated 
first at the grammar-school of his native 
place, and afterwards at Heversham, 
whither he removed in order to be 
qualified for holding an exhibition to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, connected 
with that school. Having gained this 
exhibition, then worth about 50/. a year, 
he ‘commenced residence at Trinity as 
a sub-sizar in October, 1812. The same 
exhibition had been held fifty-eight 
years before by Watson, subsequently 
Bishop of Llandaff. There are those 
still living who remember Whewell as 
he first appeared at Cambridge, a tall, 
ungainly youth, with grey worsted 
stockings and country-made shoes. But 
he soon became known in the college 
as the most promising man of his year. 
NWN 
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He was elected in due course to a foun- 
dation sizarship and to a scholarship. 
In his second year he gained the Chan- 
cellor’s medal for the best English poem, 
on the subject of Boadicea. In the 
mathematical tripos of 1816 he gradu- 
at-d as second wrangler, the first place 
being gained, contrary to general expec- 
tation, by Jacob of Caius College. The 
Smith’s Prize examination gave the 
same result. Whewell is said to have 
consoled himself by an apt quotation : 
“Ts he not rightly named Jacob, for he 
hath supplanted me these two times?” 
His rival abandoned science for law. In 
the same year, Graham, of Christ’s, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester, was fourth 
wrangler and senior medallist ; Hamil- 
ton, of Trinity, the present Dean of 
Salisbury, was ninth wrangler ; Sheep- 
shanks, founder of the exhibition which 
bears his name, tenth ; and Blunt, of 
St. John’s, the loved and lamented Mar- 
garet professor, fifteenth. Fourth in the 
the senior optimes was Elliott, author 
of “Hore Apocalyptice.” Another 
honoured name, which does not appear 
on the mathematical tripos of the year, 
was that of Julius Charles Hare. He 
was elected fellow the year after 
Whewell, and was one of his dearest 
friends. Twenty years later, in dedi- 
cating to him his “Sermons on the 
Foundation of Morals,” Whewell writes: 
“I turn to the speculations which these 
“ pages contain with a more cheerful 
“and kindly spirit, because they carry 
“me back to the days in which you 
“ still resided in our much-loved Trinity 
“ College ; when I had the delight of 
“constant intercourse with you, and 
“such themes were not unfamiliar to 
“ our conversation.” 

Whewell was elected Fellow of Tri- 
nity in 1817, and soon -afterwards com- 
menced lecturing on mathematics as 
assistant-tutor, at the moderate salary of 
75¢. per annum. His earliest book 
seems to have been a “Syllabus of an 
Elementary Treatise on Mechanics,” 
published in 1821. This was followed 
by “A Treatise on Dynamics,” 1823. 
These two works were the bases of many 
successive volumes ol iuechiauivs, vari- 


ously recast, expanded, and subdivided 
by their author. In conjunction with 
Peacock, afterwards Dean of Ely, who 
was three years his senior, he laboured 
zealously in reforming what he con- 
sidered to be the defects in the system 
of mathematical teaching then followed 
at Cambridge. His text-books were 
deficient in arrangement and method, 
and have long since been superseded ; 
but at the time they exercised a very 
beneficial influence on University studies. 
Only five; years after taking his B.A. 
degree he was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society, which in 1827 awarded 
him the gold medal—the “ Royal,” not 
the “ Copley” medal—for his investiga- 
tions on the subject of Tides, 

As tutor, I am told that his multi- 
farious. literary and scientific pursuits 
somewhat impaired his efficiency. To 
be a thoroughly good tutor, a man 
must be content to write only on 
fleshly tablets. Whewell’s heart was 
with his books and his speculations 
rather than with his pupils. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that his example was 
a great stimulus to them, while his 
growing reputation continued to attract 
students to his “‘ side.” On all impor- 
tant occasions he was both kind and 
just, but he was impatient of minor 
details, and an unwilling listener to what 
he thought trivial complaints. Add to 
this that he wanted the royal faculty of 
remembering faces. His memory, won- 
derfully accurate as regarded books, 
failed him as regarded men. Thus, his 
pupils were sometimes mortified at find- 
ing that he did not recognise them. 
The same thing happened to the Fellows 
of his College after he became Master, 
and not unnaturally gave great offence 
to men who coveted his friendship in 
proportion as they admired his genius. 

He was ordained soon after taking 
his M.A. degree. He became tutor in 
1823, and continued to discharge all 
the duties of the office alone till 1833, 
when he associated with himself Mr. 
Perry, the present Bishop of Melbourne. 
He remained tutor till 1839. During 
all this time he took an active share in 
Cuilege and University business. He 
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never refused to serve on syndicates and 
committees, mastering every subject with 
wonderful rapidity. He was one of the 
founders of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, and was an active correspon- 
dent of other scientific societies else- 
where. The long catalogue of his con- 
tributions to their “Transactions” at- 
tests his ardour in diffusing knowledge 
of all kinds, and I have before me, as [ 
write, evidence of his industry in accu- 
mulating it. This consists of a vast 
body of notes on the books which he read 
from the year 1817 to 1830—books in 
almost all the languages in Europe, 
histories of all countries, ancient and 
modern, treatises on all sciences, moral 
and physical. Among the rest is an 
epitome of Kant’s “ Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft,” a work whieh exercised a 
marked influence on all his speculations 
in mental philosophy. 

He was made Professor of Mineralogy 
in 1828, and held the office till 1832, 
when he found a worthy successor in 
Mr. Miller. 

He was one of the most active founders 
and promoters of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. At the 
request of that body he undertook a new 
series ofexperimentson tidal phenomena, 
which displayed in a high degree his 
ingenuity and acuteness, and led to im- 
portant discoveries. But it is rather as 
a historian of science than as an original 
investigator that his name will be re- 
membered. In 1837, he published his 
magnum opus, the “ History of the In- 
ductive Sciences.” In the composition 
of this work he sought and received 
assistance from a number of men emi- 
nent in their respective departments. 
The letters written to him on this occa- 
sion have been carefully preserved among 
his papers, and will, it is hoped, be 
published. For range of knowledge, for 
depth and grasp of thought, for lucidity 
of style, the “ History” has few rivals in 
modern times. It will doubtless long 
continue to be the standard English 
book on the subject, enriched and 
amended by the comments of successive 
editors. Ina book which takes a bird’s- 
eye view of all science, numerous inaccu- 
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racies must of course be apparent to 
microscopic investigators, and further 
corrections and qualifications will be 
required by the growth of each branch. 

“The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences,” which he regarded as the 
moral of the former work, was published 
in 1841. It was not so successful as its 
predecessor. Many thinkers were un- 
able to accept the ultra-Platonic hypo- 
thesis on which it was based, but none 
could fail to find in it much that -was 
suggestive and instructive if not con- 
vincing, and many brilliant guesses at 
truth, if not clear discoveries of it. 

The excellence of the book as a whole 
is wonderful, if we consider the rapidity 
with which it was composed. We learn 
on good authority that it was sent to 
the press chapter by chapter as it was 
written. He worked with the hot haste 
of a parliamentary reporter. For this 
haste there was no apparent reason ; no 
reason indeed, except such as sprang 
from his own ardent temperament. 
Other yet unexplored fields of know- 
ledge were tempting him, and he was 
eager to be done with the mechanical 
drudgery imposed by the task in hand. 
He had none of that “long patience” 
which, according to Cuvier, is “ genius.” 
But few will deny that he had genius, 
and his example alone would suffice to 
prove that Cuvier’s definition is not 
universally true. 

In 1837, he preaehed before the Uni- 
versity four sermons on the foundation 
of morals, in which he developed and 
illustrated the doctrine of Butler, which 
rests moral obligation on the teaching of 
adivinely-givenand divinely-enlightened 
conscience. This doctrine was not with 
him a school thesis, but a profound and, 
if I may use the term, passionate con- 
viction. Butler was the master whom 
he followed in moral speculation, as 
Bacon and Newton were his masters in 
other branches of philosophy. He was 
an ardent opponent of the utilitarian 
theory, and laboured long, and at last 
successfully, to oust Paley from among 
the text-books of University teaching. 
With this object, probably, he accepted, 
in 1838, the Professorship of Moral 
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Philosophy. So he preferred to call it, 
in place of the singular title given by its 
founder, “ Moral Theology and Casuistry.” 
His chief works on this head were, 
“Lectures on the History of Moral 
Philosophy in England,” “ Lectures on 
Systematic Morality,” and “ Elements of 
Morality, including Polity,” published 
in 1845. The direction given to his 
thoughts by the latter portion of his 
subject led him to study international 
law. He published “Grotius de Jure 
Belli et Pacis,” with a condensed trans- 
lation, and in his will left to the Uni- 
versity a munificent bequest for the 
purpose of founding a Chair of Inter- 
national Law, with scholarships for 
students of the subject. The rents of 
his new hostels attached to Trinity 
College are to be devoted to that purpose. 
Thus is explained the inscription which 
he placed over the gate of his first build- 
ing, * Paci sacrum.” 

The year 1841 was a marked epoch 
in his life. In the summer he married 
Miss Cordelia Marshall, and in October 
was made Master of Trinity on the 
resignation of Dr. Wordsworth. There 
were some who feared that the new 
Master would be imperious and over- 
bearing, but their fears were dissipated 
by the result. His government was, 
with scarcely an exception, the govern- 
ment of a constitutional monarch, not a 
despot. Of his rights and privileges he 
was tenacious enough, but he preferred 
to delegate the active exercise of power 
and its consequent responsibility to the 
several college officers, and was best 
pleased when all went smoothly with- 
out any reference to him. He did not 
interpose nist dignus vindice nodus. The 
Lodge was the scene of generous hos- 
pitality, and received a constant succes- 
sion of distinguished guests. Among 
others, the Queen and Prince Consort 
stayed there in 1842. In domestic life 
he was thoroughly happy. His wife, 
though she appeared cold to strangers, 
showed to those who knew her an 
equable temper, a noble generous spirit, 
and an affectionate heart. She became 
devotedly attached to the college, and 
since her death has been annually com- 


memorated among its benefactors. She 
had suffered for several years from a pain- 
ful illness, during which her husband’s 
anxious care had been as unremitting as 
his grief was profound when all was over. 
It was, I believe, to divert his thoughts 
during this time of affliction that he wrote 
his most popular work, “‘Of the Plurality 
of Worlds.” He treated the subject as he 
used to treat subjects in his table-talk. 
He loved to get hold of some commonly- 
received opinion, and demonstrate its 
fallacy in all sorts of ingenious ways. 
Sometimes he was borne on the wings 
of his eloquence into the regions of 
paradox. It had been assumed both by 
the impugners and defenders of revela- 
tion since Fontenelle and Voltaire, that 
the existence of other inhabited worlds 
was probable. Whewell began by show- 
ing that it only rested on doubtful ana- 
logies and hypotheses ; then, warming 
with his theme, he pleaded as an advo- 
cate the cause of the habitable globe 
versus the rest of the universe, and treated 
planets, stars, and nebule with a gradu- 
ated scorn exactly proportioned to their 
distance from the Cambridge Observa- 
tory. The book was published anony- 
mously, but the characteristic style 
revealed the author. Any one marking 
its buoyant and joyous tone would have 
supposed it to be the ebullition of a 
happy spirit, not, as it was, a violent 
reaction from anxiety and sorrow. 

After the death of his wife he comme- 
morated her in a volume of Elegiacs, 
privately printed, some of which, espe- 
cially those entitled, “ Recollections of 
the Burial Service,” have a deep pathos 
for us as we read them now with the 
recollections of another burial service so 
fresh in our minds, 


“So we enter the gates where we so often 
have worshipt. 
She, oo worshipper here, worships in Para- 


se now. 

Yet the sable bier, in the midst of the sor- 
rowing circle, 

Makes us to feel, even yet, sense of com- 
munion with her. 

Then ascends the voice of the Psalm of 
trust and of meekness : 

Voice of the Temple of old; voice of the 
Churches of Christ : 
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Voice whose solemn sound has, in many a 
ief-stricken bosom, 

Soothed the wildness of woe: O! may it 

soothe it in ours.” 


And, again, when he speaks of the 

return from the funeral :— 

“So we turn us away,—and the heart-strings 
crack with the motion,— 

Back to the desolate world, blank of the 

light of our eyes. 

And with leaden feet, to our home, to our 

life, we return us ; 

Home that no longer is home, life that no 

longer is life.” 

Mrs. Whewell died in December, 1855. 
On the first Sunday after the college re- 
assembled in the following term, the 
Master preached a funeral sermon in the 
chapel, taking for his text the first three 
verses of the third chapter of the First 
Epistle of St. John: “Behold what 
“manner of love the Father hath be- 
“ stowed upon us, that we should be 
“ called the sons of God: therefore the 
“world knoweth us not, because it 
“ knew Him not. Beloved, now are we 
“ the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
“appear what we shall be: but we 
“ know that, when He shall appear, we 
“ shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
“ Him as He is. And every man that 
“ hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
“ self even as He is pure.” He poured 
out his whole heart as a father speaking 
to his children,—all his love, all his 
sorrow, all the Christian hope that saved 
him from despair. Then, I think, for 
the first time we knew him as he was, 
and from that hour were fond as well as 
proud of him. None heard him without 
emotion, few without tears; yet it was 
only once that his voice faltered. 

For months afterwards he used to be 
seen going alone to the cemetery, “to 
the grave, to weep there.” It was long 
before he recovered his cheerfulness. 

A visit to Rome, which he then saw 
for the first time, finally dispelled the 
cloud. There, in the intervals of sight- 
seeing, he devoted himself to the im 
provement of his Italian, taking lessons 
and writing exercises like the veriest 
schoolboy. 

In 1858 he married Lady Affleck, 
widow of Sir Gilbert Affleck, and sister 
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of Robert Leslie Ellis, one of Mr. Sped- 
ding’s coadjutors in his edition of Bacon. 
On this occasion he preached a wedding. 
sermon—one which none who heard it 
will forget—telling us of the renewed 
happiness of his hearth, his joy, and his 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good. 

Lady Affleck won all hearts by her 
gentleness and kindness. When she 
died in 1865, all who knew her shared 
the sorrow of her husband. His pas- 
sionate grief at her funeral was most sad 
to witness ; yet a few Sundays later he 
nerved himself to preach a funeral ser- 
mon. Next to his Christian hope, he 
found his best consolation in the sym- 
pathy of those who, as he now knew, 
loved, as well as honoured him. 

After some months of solitude and 
sorrow, he was cheered by the company 
of an attached relative, and began once 
more to mingle cheerfully in society, 
and to take an interest in his old studies. 
One of the fruits of this renewed ac- 
tivity was the article on “ Comte and 
Positivism,” which appeared in the last 
number of this Magazine. Every one 
was pleased to see the kindness and 
courtesy which he displayed in it towards 
his old antagonist, Mr. Mill. A paper 
on Grote’s “ Plato,” which is to appear 
in the forthcoming number of Fraser, 
was his last work. The last book which 
he read was Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
“ Tales of Miletus.” 

The accident which happened to him 
on Saturday, February 24, and its fatal 
issue on March the 6th, have been so 
fully chronicled in the newspapers, that 
the details must be familiar to all. The 
most authentic account will be found in 
the Lancet of March 17, from the pen 
of Professor Humphry, who, with Dr. 
Paget, attended him throughout. It 
seems that the brain had shrunk, so 
that it was fatally injured by a concus- 
sion which did not injure the skull. It 
is remarkable that he had shown no 
sign whatever of failing power, unless 
it was an increased somnolency. He 
would fall asleep in the morning quite 
suddenly, in the very middle of a dis- 
cussion in which he had just taken an 
animated part. But, in the natural 
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course of things, he might have been 
spared at least long enough to witness 
the completion of the great building 
which he had just commenced in reali- 
sation of a long-laid plan. 

I may here mention a few details of 
his last days, not yet published. He 
was never delirious nor entirely uncon- 
scious. His mind ran much upon 
things he had intended to do and not 
done, particularly upon a bust of J. M. 
Kemble, which had been offered to the 
college, but not yet formally accepted, 
and upon his unfinished article on 
Grote’s “ Plato.” One day, when his 
attendant had left the room for a few 
minutes, he got out of bed, and was 
found seated at a table writing, or 
attempting to write, some additions to 
it. When some favourite book was 
read to him, if the reader made a mis- 
take he would murmur the correct 
word. On the day before his death he 
received the Sacrament from Professor 
Lightfoot, and audibly repeated the 
responses. On the day of his death, 
when sinking fast, he was heard to 
mutter “The Great Court,” which his 
attendants interpreted as a wish that 
they should open the window-shutters, 
to let him look once more upon the 
place he loved so well. 

On Saturday, March 10, he was buried 
with all possible pomp and solemnity in 
the ante-chapel. His former pupil, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and his old friends, 
the Bishops of Worcester and Ely, Sir 
J. Herschel, the Provost of Oriel, and 
the Astronomer Royal, with many others, 
followed him to the grave. 

To quote one couplet more from his 
own Elegiacs :— 

*‘ Blessed the dead that die in the Lord: they 
rest from their labours. 

So the Spirit said. This be our solace and 

Joy. 


It only remains for me to supplement 
this imperfect sketch of his life, by a 
still more imperfect sketch of his cha- 
racer. Any one may point out his 
failings, which were accidental and ex- 
ternal ; but a man must be as great and 
strong as he was adequately to guage his 
essential greatness and strength. 
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In the judgment of all who knew him, 
his life was throughout one of exem- 
plary purity. The temptations of youth 
left him unscathed and unstained. Pure 
in deed, he was also pure in word. Even 
in his youth, when a bad fashion cor- 
rupted many, he religiously abstained 
from the use of profane oaths, and from 
the utterance of any word unbefitting 
Christian lips. Such consistency can 
come only from the heart, and we doubt 
not that he was one of those to whom 
it is promised that “they shall see 
God.” 

Bold and confident as he was in all 
that he considered legitimate matter for 
speculation, he was humble and reverent 
in matters of faith. His orthodoxy was 
the expression of a sincere and unwaver- 
ing belief. At the same time he was 
tolerant and charitable towards those of 
a different creed, and never was heard to 
impute unworthy motives to men who 
doubted what he believed. He was too 
sure of the goodness of the cause and 
of its ultimate triumph, to employ any 
arms but those of celestial temper. 

His integrity and truthfulness were 
above all suspicion. He was incapable 
himself of all finesse and intrigue, in- 
capable, indeed, of suspecting it in 
others. I was about to say that he 
would have made the worst diplomatist 
in the world, but when I reflect that 
he held so tenaciously to what he be- 
lieved to be right that it was impossible 
to overreach him, I incline to think that 
in a good cause he would have made the 
best. 

He was essentially magnanimous, 
just, generous, and forgiving, incapable 
of malice towards those who had offended 
him, or (what is still more rare) towards 
those whom he had offended. 

With all these great and noble quali- 
ties, it is not to be denied that he was 
in former years very unpopular. The 
causes of this anomaly are not far to 
seek. He was deficient in tact and not 
careful enough of the feelings of others. 
He never sought to temper acts of 
authority by the swaviter in modo. He 
was so prominent among the governing 
body of the University that the blame 
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of any unpopular measure fell chiefly 
upon him. At one time his appearance 
in the Senate-house was always the 
signal for a storm of disapprobation from 
the galleries. He bore all these insults 
with unflinching scorn. Inwardly, it 
may be, he was wounded more than he 
cared to show. When he entered the 
Senate-house for the first time after the 
death of his wife (being then Vice- 
Chancellor), and had nerved himself to 
face the usual demonstrations, the under- 
graduates, with instinctive good taste, 
received him with profound silence, and 
then suddenly burst into enthusiastic 
cheering. This expression of sympathy 
completely overcame him, and he wept. 

Of late years he had outlived, or 
rather lived down, his unpopularity, 
and the sight of his white head tower- 
ing above the rest was always greeted 
with loud applause. 

His munificence was extraordinary. 
Though no one could charge him, like 
the Cardinal, with being unsatisfied in 
getting, yet in bestowing he was, like 
him, most princely. Besides devoting 
the main part of his fortune for the 
benefit of the University and the College, 
he gave largely in private charities, and 
lent considerable sums to persons who 
had as little claim upon him as prospect 
of repaying. 

In politics he was too independent, 
too fond of thinking for himself, to be a 
partisan. In fact he cared more for 
“ polity” than politics. As to particular 
measures, such as Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, he held with the Liberals, but his 
general sentiments and predilections 
were staunchly Conservative. He loved 
the historical traditions of England, and 
reverenced the constitution in Church 
and State as their visible outcome. His 
feelings towards the Queen and Royal 
family were those of an enthusiastic 
worshipper. He had the most sincere 
respect for rank, but this was as far 
removed as possible from servility. He 
held his own against a duke or marquis 
with the same pertinacity as he would 
against a junior Fellow who had ven- 
tured to contradict him. 

In society his encyclopedic know- 


ledge, his fluency of language, his wit, 
his readiness in illustration and repartee, 
and, we may add, his loud voice, gave 
him always the lead in conversation, if 
that can be called conversation, where 
one man talks and the rest listen. The 
general effect was well expressed in a 
letter written to him by Syduey Smith : 
“When are you coming to thunder 
and lighten at the tables of the metro- 
polis?” He was fond of quoting this 
remark. He reminded people of Dr. 
Johnson, and was sometimes, like him, 
“a tremendous companion.” Dr. John- 
son’s stereotyped reply, “ Well, sir, no,” 
not inaptly expressed the general com- 
bativeness of Dr. Whewell. Yet I have 
seen him sit for hours a pleased and 
patient listener to Lord Macaulay’s 
monologues, till Nature claimed her 
rights, and he fell asleep. 

As a preacher, he marred excellent 
sermons by the delivery. He was fre- 
quently unable to read what he had 
written, more suo, in haste: and he 
could not modulate his voice properly. 
Yet, at times, in delivering a passage 
which especially interested him, he rose 
into true eloquence. 

He was a man of undaunted courage, 
moral and physical. Yet he had none 
of the coolness and self-possession which 
usually characterize courage. Had he 
been a soldier, he would, if required, 
have stormed a breach or charged a 
battery alone; but every pulse would 
have throbbed and every nerve quivered 
with excitement. 

The only exercise to which he was 
partial was riding. The last fatal acci- 
dent—and he had had many previous 
falls—reminds us that he used to be 
called “a bold, bad rider.” This is un- 
just. Bad he was not, but very careless. 
He might often be seen lolling rather 
than sitting in his saddle, with one if 
not both feet out of the stirrups. That 
he was not, in the ordinary sense, a bad 
rider, the following example will show. 
Once, when he was staying at the then 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s, his host said to him 
at breakfast, “We are all going out 
hunting ; how will you amuse yourself, 
Mr. Whewell?” He answered: “I 
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have never been out hunting, and I 
should like to go too.” Lord Fitzwil- 
liam accordingly mounted him, and, of 
course, mounted him well; and, pointing 
out the huntsman, said: “If you keep 
behind that man, you can’t go wrong.” 
The hounds went away across a stiff 
country. The huntsman looked round 
from time to time, expecting to see a 
divorce between the college don and his 
horse; but no. After clearing an un- 
usually high fence—“ That was a rasper, 
sir,” said the huntsman. “ Indeed,” 
replied the other; “I did not observe 
anything remarkable.” So he followed 
till, worn out with the pace and the 
weight of his load, the horse came to a 
stand-still in the middle of a ploughed 
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field. At dinner Lord Fitzwilliam asked 
his guest how he had enjoyed himself. 
“ Exceedingly,” he replied ; “‘and I have 
learned for the first time that the powers 
of a horse are not inexhaustible.” 

This characteristic anecdote was re- 
ported to me on the best authority. I 
have been led on, almost unconsciously, 
to mention it, and now I feel inclined 
to obliterate it as unsuitable to the sad 
occasion. But the truth is, I cannot yet 
think of him as gone for ever ; I cannot 
associate all that bright and exuberant 
life with the darkness and stillness of 
the grave. 

He will be long missed, and ne 
forgotten. 

W. G. Cuark. 
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